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The Saiva Siddhanta is one of the most 
vigorous and extensively studied denomi¬ 
nations in South India. What is often 
overlooked is that prior to its development 
in the Tamil South it was an all-India 
denomination, which had a history dating 
from the seventh century a.d. 

In this book the author surveys for the 
first time the whole tradition of the Sid¬ 
dhanta in its historical, literary and theolo¬ 
gical contexts. He then focuses on Aghor- 
asiva (a.d. 1100), the theologian who 
bridged the two traditions, Sanskrit and 
Tamil. 

The book is based on Aghorasiva’s com¬ 
mentary on Bhoja’s (a.d. 1058) Tattvapra- 
kdsika , a systematic work of seventy-five 
verses. After translating the main verses 
(1-24) with their commentary, the author 
identifies the Siddhanta’s main metaphysi¬ 
cal problem: how to harmonize Emanation- 
ism with the theology of Difference 
( bheda )—a problem ignored by Bhoja and 
his predecessors. He then points to 
Aghorasiva’s solution as significant in the 
context of Hindu theology : an inner plural¬ 
ity of the Godhead untainted by the 
phenomenal. This—the divine plurality 
in unity—is the Siddhanta’s fundamental 
insight. 

Comparing the above insight to Christia¬ 
nity, the author then suggests that the lat¬ 
ter’s teaching—in the Catholic tradition— 
on the triadic nature of intradivine reality 
was logically and systematically formulated 
by some theologians only from a dyadic 
structure in God’s Being—the absolute and 
relative aspects—a structure not unlike 
that of AghoraSiva. On the basis of this 
suggestion he concludes that both topically 
and historically the Siddhanta bears some 
comparison with Christianity’s central 
mystery: the Trinity. 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this work is to discover the distinctive character 
of the Siddhanta’s theology through the vicissitudes of its insti¬ 
tutional and intellectual history, but especially from its begin¬ 
nings to its transformation at the hands of its boldest theologian, 
Aghorasiva. I have sought to realize this aim on the basis of a 
fivefold plan: 

First, of describing the origin of the Siddhanta as a religious denomi¬ 
nation or churchy beginning with the attempt of establishing its 
importance. I believe this is best done by relating it to the other 
Saiva denominations or sects, itself being today the most flouri¬ 
shing of those that have survived. I have emphasized the doc¬ 
trinal aspects of these denominations, in particular of the later 
or theologically more developed ones, among which is Triadism 
(or Trika), one of the greatest schools of Hindu thought. I 
have then described the foundation of the Siddhanta church, 
indicated that Central India was its home, traced the extent 
of its diffusion, and identified the causes of its success. All this 
is the subject matter of Chapter I, “The Formation of the Sid¬ 
dhanta.” 

Second, of surveying the entire theological literature of the Siddhanta , 
according to its main phases, which are indeed the main phases 
of its thought. These are, respectively, its scriptures or Agamas, 
where its main tenets were articulated; the works of the Tamil 
devotional mystics, where love was affirmed to be superior to 
gnosis; the systematic treatises of the Sanskrit theologians, where 
the tenets were structured from a gnostic viewpoint; and the 
systematic treatises of the Tamil theologians (who also sometimes 
used Sanskrit), structuring the same tenets from a devotional 
viewpoint. These are the topics of Chapter II, “Saiva Siddhanta 
Literature.” 

Third, of analyzing the thought of the Siddhanta's most revolutionary 
theologian AghoraSivay who effectively halted its transformation 
into a monist doctrine—a fate that befell the other sects of Saiv- 
ism. The Siddhanta’s first complete systematizer, Bhoja, had 
not resolved the problem of the relationship of God and the 
world; which was why the Siddhanta monists sought to resolve 
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it in conformity with the Difference-in-Identity formulas em¬ 
ployed by most contemporary theologians. These Aghora 
rejected in favor of a solution based on the dualist models of 
Sankhya and Nyaya (Logicism). Making his own the Sankhya 
tenet that whatever transforms is unconscious, Aghora divested 
the Five Pure Principles of their intradivine character and trans¬ 
posed them into the unconscious category of Bond. I have exa¬ 
mined Aghora’s views of causality, surveyed his list of the cate¬ 
gories—considerations which inevitably lead one to examine the 
goal of theological categorization, liberation. These have been 
the topics of Chapter III, “The Theology of Aghorasiva.” 

Fourth, of presenting in English form , for the first time , a part of 
Aghora’s most systematic doctrinal work , his Exposition of Bhoja’s The 
Illumination of the Categories (interspersed with occasional com¬ 
ment) to enable the reader, as much as possible, to savor Aghora’s 
thought at first hand. This is the content of Chapter IV. 

Fifth, and last, of comparing the Siddhanta with another sophisti¬ 
cated theological tradition—the Catholic—with the same doctrinal pre¬ 
occupations, on the assumption that comparison of doctrines 
similar in some aspects and divergent in others, helps one to 
assess the distinctiveness of each. I have chosen the Catholic 
tradition, because, of all religious institutions with ecumenical 
interests, few others seem to approach it in magnitude of impor¬ 
tance and perhaps even in fervor of ecumenical commitment. 
Besides, I am concerned with ascertaining the element of super¬ 
natural revelations in the Siddhanta, and to establish further 
bases of contact between these two ancient traditions. From the 
many possible topics of comparison, I have selected that of the 
unity and plurality in God, which for Catholicism represents its 
sublimest mystery, the Trinity; and for the Siddhanta either the 
constitution of the deity, as in Bhoja’s Siddhanta, or one of its 
most crucial or embarrassing problems, as in Aghora’s. These 
topics have been deal with in Chapter V, “A Comparison 
Between Some Christian and Siddhanta Doctrines.” 

The core of this book is the Sanskrit text, TattvaprakaSikavyakhya 
(w. 1-24), by Aghorasiva (see Appendix 6), studied in its his¬ 
torical, literary, and theological contexts. In order to give the 
reader a sense of the meaning behind the Sanskrit terms, I have 
translated them into English. To minimize the risk of excluding 
alternative meanings, however, I have given the original word 
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immediately following the translation when it appears for the 
first time. Whenever the context demands clarification, repeti¬ 
tions occur. The Sanskrit quotations retain their original form, 
i.e., observing rules of combination {sandhi), except when second¬ 
ary sources separate the words. 

The glossary contains the Sanskrit terms and their meanings 
as they appear in this book.'Generally all listings follow the 
English alphabetizing, except Appendix 2, “The Alphabetical 

ist o the Agamas, which follows the Sanskrit alphabet. 

The bibliography includes only the sources used extensively to 
analyze the Siddhanta s thought. Other related sources are 
given in Appendixes 2-4. 

A word of caution about the use of primary texts: One of the 
monumental tasks facing scholars is the development*of critical 
Hindu texts. I have used what was available to me at the time 
of writing this book. With the exception of the main textdis- 
cussed m this book, TattvaprakdSikdvydkkyd, I have relied on trans¬ 
lations of both Sanskrit and Tamil texts. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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One solution has consisted precisely in obliterating the contin¬ 
gent individuality of the creature while attributing to it * e 
eternal self-subsistence of God. In other words, of asserting the 
creature to be, qua real, God, and qua creature, nothing. Such is 
the position of extreme monism, which declares all reality to be 
one, and identical with the transcendent; hence, it may be called 
the theology of Identity. 

A more frequent solution has been identifying the contingent 
individuality with the eternal subsistence—without obliterating 
the contingence, but allowing it a lo\yer degree of reality. As 
with the previous solution, all reality is declared to be entitatively 
one, with the unity being not undifferentiated but bipolar, that 
is, differentiated into the aspects of transcendent and phenomenal. 
Here difference does not eliminate identity, but qualifies it: 

hence such a theology may be called one of Difference-in- 
Identity. 

There is a third solution, extremely opposed to the first. Like 
it it grants eternal self-subsistence to the creature, but asserts 
this creaturely self-subsistence to be other than God’s. How¬ 
ever, the creature s eternal being is amenable to accidental or 
modal change, which may be caused by God. On the other hand 
Gods being is beyond the creature’s causality; hence only God 
possesses independence in a plenary fashion. This solution 
supposes reality’s supreme mode to be not Identity or Difference- 
in-Identity, but Difference, denying universal reality to be enti¬ 
tatively unique; in some cases (as in the Hindu Sankhya system) 
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•denying that any of that reality’s multiple beings possesses 
plenary independence. 

I will designate' this triad of solutions as the Trichotomy. In 
all of them both the transcendent and the phenomenal possess 
an eternal subsistence or beginningless existentiality, whether it 
be entitatively identical or diverse when taken all together. 
The Trichotomy is the framework within which the Indie 
theologies articulate. Indeed it is the framework of most—if not 

a ll_of the known theologies except the creationistic, which offer 

a radically different solution to the problem of the relationship 
of the transcendent and the phenomenal. Creationism wholly 
denies etern a l self-subsistence to the creature (affirming such to 
be an attribute exclusive to God), and allows the creature only 
its contingent individuality—which it declares exists only through 
the voluntary activity of the Creator. Creationism is thus the 
radical opposite of the monism which endows the creature with 
the divine subsistence and divests it of creaturely individuality. 
As will have been observed, creationism is less concerned with 
the static entitative connection—whether of Identity or Diffe- 

rence _between Creator and creature, than with total caused 

dependence. It makes such dependence the essence of the creature, 
and it makes causal independence the essence of God. In the 
words of Suarez: 

It must be presupposed at the outset (what is certain accord¬ 
ing to all) that created being, insofar as it is that, essentially 
includes dependence on the first and increate being. . . . 
Hence from this principle it follows, first, that created being 
is under God’s dominion, insofar as its being is concerned: 
that is to say, it is subject to God in such a way, that it can be 
reduced by Him to nothing, and be deprived of its being by 
the sole suspension of the influx whereby He conserves it. . . . 
It belongs absolutely to God’s essence that He have total 
dominion over all created beings, either actually or potentially, 
so that if He were to wish to produce them, He would be 
unable to place them outside His dominion. Therefore, 
conversely, and with the same proportion, it belongs to the 
created being’s essence to be ever subject to God and under His 
dominion, in such away that it can be reduced to nothing.... 1 

\ “Principio igitur supponendum est (id quod est certum apud omnes) 
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In the language of the Trichotomy, creationism is a theology 
of Difference. So is the Saiva Siddhanta, but it is a theology of 
Difference predicating eternal subsistence not only to God, 
whom it calls Master ( pati ), but also to the finite soul, whom it 
terms Beast (pafu), as well as the cause of the soul’s bondage, 
termed Bond (pdfa). It is also a theology of Difference which is 
a sort of intermediary between other Indie theologies of 
Difference and those of DifTcrence-in-Identity. Before we examine 
why this is so, we might remark that creationism appears to 
harmonize God’s transcendence with the existence of the pheno¬ 
menal more easily than any Trichotomous doctrine—provided, 
of course, that the possibility of the creatio ex nihilo is granted, 
and the possibility appears to be denied by all theologies aware 
of the doctrine except by those representing orthodoxy in Chris¬ 
tianity, Judaism and Islam. Georges Florovsky, a contemporary 
orthodox scholar, clarifies the Christian position thus: 

Properly speaking, the creatures simply do not exist before they 
come to existence in their own and temporal nature. The 
idea of the world is not yet the world itself. And there is an 
absolute and qualitative hiatus, a true distance of nature— 
there is no continuous or inevitable passage between the two. 
Transition from the “notion” or “pattern” (the Divine) 
to the act and actualization is not a process in the Divine 
idea, but exactly the emergence, creation and first positing of 
the new reality, that, in the strictest sense, simply did not 
exist at all or, as it were is preceded on its own level and in 
its own kind, by “nothingness” (“out of” which it first 
emerges), i.e. precisely by nothing at all. 1 

ens creatum, quatenus tale est, essentialiter includere dependentiam a primo 
<et increato ente .... Ex hoc ergo principio sequitur primo, omne ens creatum 
esse sub dominio Dei, quantum ad suum esse, id est, ita esse subjectum Deo, 
ut ab illo possit in nihilum redigi, et privari suo esse, per solam suspensionem 
illius influxus, quo ipsum conservat. . . absolute est de essentia Dei, ut habeat 
plenum dominium omnium creatorum entium, vel actu, vel potestate, ita 
ut si velit ilia producere, non possit extra suum dominium ilia constituere* 
ergo, e converso, seu eadem proportione est de essentia entis creati, ut semper 
sit subj'ectura Deo, et sub ejus dominio, ita ut ab ipso possit in nihilum redigi.” 
Francisco Suarez, Disputationes Metaphysicae , disp. 31, sect. 14, nn. 3 & 4 i n 
Opera Omnia, Viv£s edition (Parisiis: L. Vives, 1856-1878), 36 : 308. 

1. Georges Florovski, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,” 
Eastern Church Quarterly 8 (Supplement 1949):64. 
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However, if God is the only independent and uncaused being, 
and needs to presuppose nothing existent in order to cause beings 
to exist, then indeed He possesses the power to bridge the abyss 
between nonbeing and being, and to cause beings to exist where 
they did not in any way exist before. And when caused to exist, 
these beings, the creatures, continue to be intrinsically nothing, 
since they continue to exist solely through divine causality, 
and not of themselves. The divine causality is therefore intimately 
present in them through its power, for not to be present would 
mean withdrawal of their support, in consequence of which they 
would collapse into their intrinsic and original non-being. 
Hence God, whether the creatures exist or not, is the only 
necessary self-subsistence; and the creatures, whether they exist 
* or not, are intrinsically nothing. Thus, at one stroke, creationism 
both establishes and bridges the gulf between God and the crea¬ 
ture. Establishes it, through affirming God’s sole independence 
and the creature’s nothingness; bridges it, through affirming the 
intimate compenetration of created being by the Creator s 
power. 

The theologies of Difference-in-Identity attempt to bridge 
this gulf differently through their doctrine of devolving emana¬ 
tions or manifestations. Unlike creationism, they feel that a 
single leap does not suffice to bridge this gulf. In their view, the 
descent from the summit of plenitude (God) to the nadir of 
imperfection (the creature) is best realized in stages, where the 
plenitude gradually diminishes but without appearing to dimi¬ 
nish. For nothing is inexhaustible but divine plenitude. In the 
words of the venerable Brhadaranyaka Upanisad : 

That is fullness, this is fullness; fullness proceeds from full¬ 
ness. When one takes fullness out of fullness, fullness remains 
(3:1:1). 

Yet, however imperceptibly the primordial fullness is dimi¬ 
nished, there must come a stage when the infinite perfection must 
be seen to have been abandoned, and at least what has been 
taken out must seem less full than what remains. Such a stage 
is the opportune moment for the theologies of Difference-in- 
Identity to ask themselves why—in the words of a hostile critic, 
the Dualist Vedantin Jayatirtha—“we must postulate that the 
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Supreme Self personally sunders His own being by means of 
those conditionings dependent upon Himself, and furnished His 
particle, the soul, with misery and other imperfections.” 1 The 
Saiva Difference-in-Identity theologian Somananda queries: 
“How can the Exalted have an impulse to the vile [how can 1 
God, quiescent in His connatural joy, have an urge to transform 
himself into imperfect things ] ?” 

He answers, with the other Difference-and-Identity schools, 
that it is due to play or cosmic frolic ( Ixla ). As Somananda puts it: 

His five activities—creation, conservation, dissolution, gracious¬ 
ness and obscuration—are all intrinsically Siva-natured: 
so Siva, engaging in them out of delight at His natural impulse, 
is not deserving of blame. 2 

Lila, then, is an innate self-delighting and motiveless impulse 
which causes the transcendental to overflow into the world of 
phenomena, and to reabsorb that world into itself. 

The emanations are steps enabling not only the descent of 
divine plenitude into creaturely imperfection, but also the ascent 
of the imperfection to the plenitude. In the words of Abhinava- 
gupta: 


The Self is embodied Light, and is Siva, the sovereignly free. 

Impelled by the exhilaration of His Freedom, He obscures 

His essence, and then discloses It in plenitude. ( Tantrasara , 1) 

To come back to the Siddhanta, it will help to bring out its 
distinctive character if we compare it with other theologies; 
and first with those of Difference, the most prominent Indie 
representatives being the Sankhya and the Dualist Vedanta. 
We must bear in mind that the Siddhanta has three ultimates, 
or increate and indestructible categories—Master, Beast and 
Bond. The first of these is transcendent above the others. But 
the Sankhya has no transcendent reality. Its universe is consti¬ 
tuted of two ultimates, the static principle Spirit ( purusa ) and the 

1. Jayatirtha, The Nectar of Logic (. Nyayasudha) on Madhva’s Anuvydkhydna 
on 3:2, adhydya 10 (Pereira, p. 137). 

2. Somananda, Sivadrsti , ahnika 1 (Pereira, p. 365). 
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dynamic principle Matter or Nature (prakrti ). To reconcile 
the perfection of God with the limitation of the creature is thus, 
for the Sarikhya, a null problem. On the other hand, it is Dualist 
Vedanta’s cardinal problem, and is resolved by attributing 
independence to God and dependence to the world, thus 
approaching creationism. In the words of Jayatlrtha: 

' If the question is raised whether God does or does not follow 
a determined order of efficient and material causes, I answer 
that He does. It is thus proper to ascribe causality to Matter. 
But that order does not, as in the case of a potter, involve a 
failure of power when those causes are missing or change 
during causation—so implying a loss of His independence 
and of their dependence: It is an order unreservedly subject 
to His will. Thus it is proper to ascribe independence to God. 1 

However, this is not creationism, for the creature does not 
depend on God for its entire being or for its nature; the nature 
of Matter and “of conscious beings is eternal [or increate]” 2 ; 
the creature depends on God only for a more developed state 
of being: it cannot be annihilated. 

It may, however, be asked why beings whose nature and exis¬ 
tence are basically independent of God’s causality need that 
causality at all to perfect their nature and existence. Difference 
seems to render God superfluous, and actually does in the 
Sankhya: which is probably why most Indie theologies reject 
Difference, and postulate Difference-in-Identity as reality’s 
ultimate mode. This confers on the creature an inferior status 
of being, accidental, conditioned, and often transient. And 
though the creature is eternally subsistent, since it is identical 
with the unique ultimate reality, it is not strictly speaking that 
subsistence itself, but only an inferior mode of being participating 
in that subsistence through Identity, and its perfect and imperfect 
modes of being (God and the world) represent Difference. 

Having compared the Siddhanta with theologies of Difference, 
let us now compare it with some of those of Difference-in-Identity. 

1. Jayatlrtha, on 2:1, adhikaraya 9.6 

2. Vyasaraya, Tatparyacandrika on Jayatlrtha’s TattvaprakaSika on 
Madhva’s Brahmasutrabha^yam on 2:1:35-37. (Pereira, p. 152). 
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Reality’s bipolar nature can be expressed in more ways than 
one. One way is to transform the dual static and dynamic 
ultimates of the Sankhya into the two poles of a unique ultimate, 
the one changeless and the other self-diversifying. There is 
perhaps no better model for a theology of this kind than that of 
the Saiva school known as Triadism ( trika ). It is an idealist 
system for which the unique bipolar reality is Consciousness (cit) 
or Light (j prakato ). Its poles are the trans-universal (vifvottirna) 
or inconceptualizable, known as the Supreme Siva ( Paramaiiva ) 
and the universal ( visvamaya) or conceptualizable. The latter 
pole differentiates itself into two Ways ( adhva ), the Pure Way, 
(iuddhadhva) and the Impure Way {aiuddhadhva ). The Pure 
Way’s self-differentiations or emanations remain within the 
realm of transcendence, but prepare the way for the plunge into 
the depths of the phenomenal known as the Impure Way. The 
process constituting the Ways can be expressed in the following 
sentence: I am this (un)manifested universe.” 

The Pure Way actualizes the “I am this” part of the sentence. 
If an idealist system such as the Triadic wishes to reduce all 
differentiations to a primordial differentiation, it can find none' 
better than the subject-object binary. In the Pure Way, then, 
this subject-object differentiation becomes fully actualized. 
But limitedness and contingence only supervene in the Impure 
Way, which actualizes the “unmanifested” (or better still 
“manifested”) “universe” part of the sentence. 

Five Categories are needed to achieve the subject-object 
differentiation. They are Siva, Energy (fakti), The Ever Bene¬ 
ficent {saddHva) y The Supreme Lord (tivara) and Pure Wisdom 
(Juddhavidya ). They represent five energies—respectively those 
of Consciousness, Joy, Will, Knowledge, and Action. Of these 
Consciousness and Joy constitute, so to speak, the undifferentiat¬ 
ed substance of the divinity, which is thus furnished with a triad 
of Energies—of Will, Knowledge and Action. 

The significance of these principles is as follows. Siva com¬ 
prehends the total content of the sentence “I am this unmani¬ 
fested universe” in a state of undifferentiation, but about to 
' impinge on differentiation. In Energy the “I” or subject emerges. 
In The Ever Benejicenty the phrase “I am this” evolves, but with 
an emphasis on the subject, the “I”. In The Supreme Lord , the 
object is emphasized, and the phrase reads “I am THIS.” 
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Finally, in Pure Wisdom both subject and object are emphasized, 
and the phrase reads “I AM THIS”. The plunge into the pheno¬ 
menal world is precipitated by Self-Obscuration or Illusion 
{maya) which wholly darkens the luminosity of the Pure Way— 
but subsequently allows partial glimmers to reappear in the 
form of the Five Sheaths (kancuka). They are Aptitude ( kala ), 
Knowledge (vidya), Desire (raga). Time (kala) and Fate (jiiyati). 
Further emanations are the Sankhya Spirit (purusa) and Matter 
{prakrti ). Spirit” stands for an endless number of inert cons¬ 
ciousnesses; “Matter,” for the principle of dynamic evolution, 
constituted of the three Attributes ( gunas ), Brightness (sattva), 
Passion (rajas) and Darkness (tamos) s and originating two funda¬ 
mental evolutes. Instinct (buddhi) and Egoism (ahankara ). 

At least up to the time of its systematization by Bhoja, the 
Siddhanta appears to have affirmed the existence of emanations 
within Siva, or Master—a doctrine which clearly sets it apart 
from the other schools of Difference (which deny any such 
emanations) and constitutes it as an intermediary between the 
latter and the schools of Difference-in-Identity. As in Triadism, 
the Siddhanta’s divine emanations are five and have the same 
names. These emanations also represent the same five energies, 
but the Siddhanta, perhaps more consequently, identifies the 
Energy of Action with the Supreme Lord, and the Energy of 
Knowledge with Pure Wisdom. But the emanations are inter¬ 
preted differently. As Bhoja sees it, the first principle, Siva, is 
the cause of the four succeeding ones; in Him the Triad of 
Energies or Powers—of Will, Knowledge and Action are sub¬ 
sisted undifferentiatedly. In the second principle, Energy, 
the power of Will is made manifest. The remaining three prin¬ 
ciples manifest the powers of Knowledge and Action. In The 
Ever Beneficent , both powers emerge; in the Supreme Lord , 
Action is predominant, and in Pure Wisdom , knowledge is. 
All these principles remain within the realm of the transcendent: 
there is no plunge into the phenomenal . 1 


1. Bhoja, TattvaprakdSikd , ed. with the commentary of Aghora- 
siva by N. Krisna Sastri in his Aftaprakararia. 2 parts (Devakottai-Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta Paripalana Samgha, 1923-25), pt.l, ch.l, w. 5-10. Hereafter cited as 
TP. The abbreviation TPV will be used when referring to Aghorasiva’s Com¬ 
mentary on a particular verse in Tattvaprakotfka . 
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Divine transcendence is thus preserved from the taint of the 
phenomenal, but the whole purpose of the emanations—as 
understood by the theologies of Difference-in-Identity—is 
frustrated. For in their view transcendent self differentiates 
precisely in order to plunge into the phenomenal, and to that 
extent, empties itself of its transcendence. If a self-emptying 
(kenosis) of this kind is not its intent, why then does it self- 
differentia te ? Bhoja answers : 


To favor the conscious and unconscious, the Lord, in assum¬ 
ing those forms, does a kindness to intelligent beings, whose 
powers are inhibited by the Pollution without beginning 
(TP 34). 


But this in the view of the schools like the Dualist Vedanta, 
zealous to preserve God’s sovereignty—would appear to seriously 
compromise divine transcendence. For if God is truly sovereign, 
the Pollution (or karma) cannot have inhibited the powers of 
intelligent beings independently of His consent, or indeed, 
causality. Says Dualist Vedantin Vyasaraya: 


You cannot say that He is not to blame [for the evil in the 
world], because He is only acting in compliance of the 
soul’s karma, because karma itself, as Revelation declares, is 
caused by God. ... 1 


It appears, then, that God first inhibits the creatures’ powers, 
and then self-differentiates into the five emanations to free'those 
creatures from the inhibition. Now these five Pure Principles, 
as Bhoja clearly seems to imply, belong to the intrinsic consti¬ 
tution of the divine nature: 

These five Principles have no sequence, since they are untouch¬ 
ed by time. The sequence postulated in this teaching is 
by sole reason of...function. 

This Principle is in reality one, known as Siva, though arrayed 
with a myriad wondrous energies. It is through their dif¬ 
ferent functions that we conceive its differences (TP 32-33). 

1. Vyasaraya, Tatparyacandrika (quoted in Pereira, p. 150). 
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God is therefore dependent on the states of the creature (bondage 
and liberation) for the structure of His own being. Nothing 
would seem to compromise divine transcendence more—at least 
to a theologian like Aghorasiva, who declared that self-differ¬ 
entiation was possible only in unconscious substances (as the Saiikhyas 
had taught) and not in the sovereign conscious substance that is God*. 
The rigorous application of this principle brought about an 
astounding change in the metaphysics of the Siddhanta, as 
Bhoja appears to have understood it. The Five Pure Principles 
were asserted to belong to the Category Bond, and not to the 
Category Master. Siva, Energy, The Ever Beneficent, the 
Supreme Lord and, yes, Pure Wisdom itself, were now modes of 
an unconscious substance. 

Aghorasiva was impelled to make this startling change—thus 
inaugurating a new Siddhanta as opposed to the old one of 
Bhoja—because of the threat of the Siddhanta monists. Chief 
among these monists was Srlkumara; like them he was bent on 
transforming the system into a theology of Difference-in-Identity. 
These monists existed some time between Aghorasiva and Bhoja,. 
for the latter shows no awareness of them or of the problem they 
were desperately trying to resolve—the trichotomous relation¬ 
ship of the entities of God and the world. The only efficacious 
means of rebutting the monist threat, as Aghorasiva saw it, was 
to deny any possibility of self-diversification in God. For, in the 
monist view, such a self-diversification, through emanations 
however “pure”, was only a preliminary to the plunge into the 
phenomenal. And this plunge, as the Triadists held, was through 
some kind of self-obscuration or self-pollution. Such was the 
view of the Siddhanta author of The Saiva Mystery ( Saivarahas - 
yam) whom Srlkumara cites with approval. In the opinion of 
this author, the three ultimate categories of the Siddhanta are 
only aspects of a supreme unitary reality, Siva: 

For Siva Himself—His innate perfection obscured by the 
Infinitesimal Pollution—experiences the condition of Beast. 
Yet that Pollution, whereby His power is restricted in any 
fashion at all, is of the Siva-nature itself. 1 

1. “anubhavati hi pasubhavam siva evanavatirohitatmagunah. so’pt 
m alo yah kascana saktilavah sarvatha sarvah.” Quoted in Srlkumara, The- 
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In other words, the one reality has two poles—of perfection and 
of Pollution; respectively, Master and Bond. Beast, the third 
Siddhanta category, is only Master as polluted by Bond. 

Thus far we have compared the Siddhanta to some other 
theologies of Difference and of Difference-in-Identity, with 
which it shares problems and solutions. Let us finally compare 
it with theologies with which it may be expected to share less of 
both. First, the theologies of Identity, which in their varieties 
postulate as their unique ultimate reality an undifferentiated 
Being (. sanmatra , nirvtiesa ), the Brahman. The latter, however, 
is not the principle of the Difference we perceive in experience; 
such a perception is owed to a beginningless Ignorance ( avidya ) 
or Illusion (;may a ), superposed on the Brahman. The world 
originates from the Brahman as effect evolves from cause. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sankhya cosmology, that is the basis of most Vedantic 
thought; causality is only the transformation (parindma ) of 
cause (i katana) into effect (tkarya ). The effect is really pre-existent 
(satkarya) as cause; the transformation of the one into the other, 
though real, is only a diversity of manifestation. In other words, 
the effect is only the cause diversely manifested. But the onto¬ 
logy of the Identity schools of Nondualism ( advaita) does not 
allow a real transformation of the Brahman, but at most an illu¬ 
sory one, a 4 ‘transmogrification 95 (vivarta lit. “modification”) 
occasioned in appearance by the beginningless illusion. However, 
as the Siddhanta theologians unanimously reject transmogrifica¬ 
tion, no dialogue with Nondualism is possible. 

Let us, therefore, turn to creationism. This doctrine is dogma 
in Islam and has been propounded by the Apologetic School 
( ( kalam ), but has been rejected by outstanding Islamic theolo¬ 
gians—like Avicenna, A1 Ghazzali in his mystical works, Ibn 
Arabi, Al-Suhrawardy and Mulla Sadra—who have consistently 
adopted the emanationist model. It is only in Christianity—as 
interpreted by Orthodox and Catholic theologians—that crea¬ 
tionism has successfully withstood monist attacks. This is perhaps 
because the allure of emanationism—as Christian theologians 
are convinced—has been absorbed by the doctrine of the Trinity, 


TaltvaprakaSa of Sri Bhoja Deva with the commentary Tatparyadipika of Sri * 
kumdra , ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, no. 68 (Trivan¬ 
drum, 1920), p. 24. 
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and there exalted to a sublimity beyond emanationism’s reach. 
It is with orthodox Christian creationism that the Siddhanta of 
Aghorasiva and Bhoja has at least two important points of contact. 

1. That God's transcendence is rooted in the incomposite simplicity 
■of His being. Says Aghorasiva, speaking of Siva: 

That Principle is “unique,” because it is the supreme cause. 
Since, as has been said, manifoldness is inconscient, mani¬ 
foldness in Siva would entail his being an effect, like a pot 
(TPV 25). 

Aghorasiva, however, does not deny all differentiation in God, 
but only the differentiation arising from the transformation of 
a material cause. The highest material cause is Siva, the origin 
of the emanations of the Pure Way, known as the “Principles.” 
Bhoja calls this Siva “the cause of all the Principles.” and 
these words, in Aghoras'iva’s view, 

must not be understood to apply to the Supreme Siva or to 
His Energy, because, as the reference is to the Principles that 
comprise the emanations from Siva down to the earth, the 
words cannot allude to anything that transcends these Prin¬ 
ciples [as do the Supreme Siva and His Energy], Were we 
to postulate them as the material cause of the Pure Way in 
the form of the Siva Principle, their [consequent] liability 
to transformation would entail their being inconscient, which 
would be fallacious (TPV 25). 

In Aghorasiva’s opinion, then, the pentad of Principles consti¬ 
tuting Siva are transformations, and are impermissible in God; 
but the binary Energizer-Energy in the Supreme Siva are not 
transformations, but an eternally subsistent binity or dyad predi¬ 
cable of the divine nature. 

Similar ideas are voiced in Catholic theology by Aghora s 
contemporary, Domingo Gundisalvo (Gundisalinus), theologian 
and translator of Arabic theological classics into Latin. For this 
twelfth century follower of the Islamic Neoplatonists, God, the 
One, is at the summit of the scale of being, and matter at the 
nadir. God’s outstanding characteristic being unity, matter’s 
needs to be multitude. And just as immutability, as Gundisalvo 
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believes, is rooted in unity, so must mutability be rooted in mani¬ 
foldness. As Aghorasiva would have put it, “manifoldness is 
inconscient.” Gundisalvo goes on to say that spiritual substances 
gain in unity and immutability the further they move from 
matter; while corporal ones acquire greater diversity and change¬ 
fulness the more they become charged with matter. Gundisalvo’s 
words (attributed in fairly recent times to Boethius): 

The closer a unity is to the first and true unity, the more one 
and simple the matter formed by it will be. And conversely,, 
the more remote it is from the first unity, the more multiple 
and composite it will be. 1 


All of which is a somewhat diverse application of the identical 
principle shared by Aghorasiva and Gundisalvo. 

2. That there is a plurality in God which does not imperil His unity . 
In the splendid untranslatable words of Gregory of Nazianzen: 
“The Godhead is undivided in divisions,” 2 or, as Bhoja’s con¬ 
temporary Anselm, the father of Scholasticism and the leading 
light of Benedictine theology, puts it, 

...there is, in the supreme unity, a certain wondrous plu¬ 
rality that is both ineffable and inevitable..., 3 


with which formulations both Bhoja (with his Pentad of Prin¬ 
ciples) and Aghorasiva (with his bipolar Supreme Siva) would 
have agreed. Of course, Anselm is thinking of the Trinity, the 
supreme mystery of the Christian faith; and a mystery, in Chris- 


1 • Quanto enim unaquaeque unitas propinquior fuerit primae et verae 
unitati, tan to materia formata per illam erit magis una ct simplex; ete converso 
quanto remotior fuerit a prima unitate, tanto erit multiplicior, et compo- 

sitior-” Gundisalvo, De unitate et uno in Jacques Paul Migne, 1800-1875, 

Patrologiae cursus completus Series latina_1842-1905 (Paris, 1844), 43:1076B. 

Hereafter cited as Migne, PL. Migne attributes the work to Boethius. 

2. “[indivisa in divisis deitas]Gregory of Nazianzen, or. 31.13 in 
Jaques Paul Migne, 1800-1875, ed. Patrologiae cursus completus. ., .Series graeca 

... .1857-1905 (Paris, 1857), 36:149. Hereafter cited as Migne, PG. 

3. “.... mira quaedam tam ineffabillis quam inevitabilis in summa unitate 

probatur esse pluralitas-” Anselm, Monologion, 43. Franciscus Salesius 

Schmitt, Sancti Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi Opera Omnia (Edinburgh ; 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1946), 1:59. 
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tian belief, is a truth about God, beyond the capacity of created 
intelligence to attain, and knowable only through divine reve¬ 
lation. In the words of Su&rez: 

There is no natural object, which could rouse such an inquiry 
in man. At all events, if he were to begin to have doubts about 
the plurality of persons, he would then believe he was as 
though thinking of the plurality of gods. Or conversely, if he 
were certain about the unity of God, he would have no doubts 
about the plurality of persons [being convinced such a plural¬ 
ity to be impossible]. Therefore the union of the plurality of 
persons with the unity of God, in which the altitude of this 
mystery is situated, would at once appear intrinsically im¬ 
possible to the intellect abandoned by divine Revelation, which 
would thus admit no inquiry as regards the contrary truth. 1 

But both Aghorasiva and Bhoja tenaciously hold to the unity of 
the nature of God and to the plurality of conscious individuals 
that share the divine subsistence, which can be strictly described 
as “persons,” a person being, for Catholic theology, no more than 
an individual of an intelligential nature, supposition intellectualis 
naturae . 2 It seems to follow then that the Siddhanta conviction 
of a pluriform unity in God derives from a supernatural revela¬ 
tion in the Christian sense. It is true that the Siddhanta does not 
harmonize divine unity and plurality in the same way as Scho¬ 
lasticism, but the orthodox formulations of the Christian creeds 
are the term of a long and painful evolution of ideas. In their 
search for a definitive formulation, the early Christian theolo¬ 
gians, especially the so-called Modalist Monarchians (in parti- 


1, “Nullum est naturale objectum, quod talem cognitionem vel inquisi- 
tionem in homine excitare possit, vel certe si dubitare inciperet de pluralitate 
personarum, statim crederet perinde id esse ac cogitare de pluralitate Deorum, 
vel e converso, si certus existeret de uhitate Dei, nunquam dubitaret de plura¬ 
litate personarum. Conjunctio ergo pluralitatis personarum cum imitate Dei, 
in qua posita est altitudo mysterii, statim appareret per se impossibilis intellec- 
tui destituto revelatione divina, ideoque nullam circa contrariam veritatem 
inquisitionem admitteret.” Suarez, De Deo Uno et Trino , Tractatus III: De 
Sanctissimo Trinitatis Mysterio , lib. 1, cap. 11, n.ll 

2. Suarez, cap.3, n.3 
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•cular, Sabellius), 1 often expressed their understanding of the 
Trinity in formulas (rejected as unorthodox) which coincide 
with those used by the Siddhanta to articulate their own under¬ 
standing of the multiformity in the one Siva nature: formulas 
such as unity of principle and diversity of function, used by 
Bhoja; or unity of substance and diversity of essential attribute, 
employed by the author of The Saiva Mystery. Speaking of Siva 
and His Energy, he says: 

Nonduality and duality somehow occur together as in fee 
and its heat, since unity of being belongs to Siva and His 
Energy, as in a gem and its glow. 2 

However, whatever their differences in interpretation, Christians 
and Siddhantins agree that the godhead is not divided in divisions: 
indivisa in divisis deltas. 

Here it might be asked why orthodox Christian theology was 
not content with the Sabellian (and Siddhanta) understanding 
of the formula, but had to press on to discover a distinctive inter¬ 
pretation of its own—as “one nature or essence in three persons,” 
which was later interpreted to mean “one absolute substance 
(the deity) in three subsistent relations” (the Triad of persons). 
The answer is that Christian doctrines demanded a greater 
distinction between the members of the Trinity than was fur¬ 
nished by concepts such as “functions” or “names,.” To take one 
example, it was a basic tenet of Christian doctrine that only the 
second of the three members, the Son, had suffered and died; 
and if the Son were the same individual as the first member, 
the Father, different from Him only as a function or name, then 

1. “Sabellius, we are told, regarded the Godhead as a monad., .which 
expressed itself in three operations.. .the Father was, as it were, the form or 
essence, and the Son and the Spirit His modes of self-experession.” J. N. D. 
Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines. 5th ed. (London: Adam & Charles Black, 
1977), p. 122. 

2. “agnyausnyavadadvaidham dvaidham ca mithah kathancana dadhate. 
s'aktisivau vastvaikyam maijiprabhavad yato yuktam.” Quoted by Srlkumara, 
p. 18. These words are identical in substance with those of Sabellius, who is 
said to have maintained “that the terms Father and Son and Holy Spirit are 
but actions.. . or names.. .and are to be compared to ‘the light and the heat 
and the circular form in the sun.’ ” H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers. 3rd ed. rev. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), p. 584. 
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the Father Himself can be said to have suffered and died—a. 
consequence wholly unacceptable to orthodox Christian belief 
On the other hand, the needs of Siddhanta doctrine itself were 
adequately met by the concepts of “function” and “name,” 
which is undoubtedly why its theologians saw no need for inquir¬ 
ing into the matter further. 





Chapter I 

THE FORMATION OF THE SIDDHANTA 
Introduction 

Importance of the Siddhanta 

The religious history of India between the sixth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian era shows how Saivism, more than 
most other Hindu denominations, influenced the minds and 
aped the lives of a countless number of people. Manifested in 
many forms-some more developed than others-Saivism J. 
pears to have reaehed its peak during this period. Its most deve- 

f °r mS % SeC f WCre thC Saiva Siddh anta, Triadism, Saiva 
Nonduahsm ^vadvaita) and Vira Saivism (Pfcafa*. d^ana) 

e irst part of this chapter is an overview of these and of the 
less developed, but significant Saiva sects: Dualist Pastoralism 
(PaSupata dartana), Monist Pastoralism (Lakultta Paiupata) 
and Skullmanism (Kapalika). The second part is an inquiry 
into the origins and institutionalization of the Siddhanta; an 
appraisal of the causes of its success; and an estimate of its diffu¬ 
sion throughout Central and South India by means of the sub¬ 
orders which propagated its teachings. 

The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Saiva Sects 

The chief sources which give us valuable information on the 
names and doctrines of the various Saiva sects are: the Puranas -1 
Tantras and Agamas; 2 copper plates and inscriptions; 3 and works 

„ L , The J~ li$tS f ° Ur SeCts: Saiva > Pas'upata, Kalavadana, and 

Kapalika. The Siva Puraria lists four : Saiva Siddhanta-Margastha, Saiva 
Pasupata, Saiva Maliavratadhara, and Kapalika. The Skanda, Linga and 
Vayu Puraeas also give accounts of various Saiva sects. V. S. Pathak, “Saivism 
m ar y e aeval India as Known from Archeological Sources Mainly 
Inscriptions, Bharati: Bulletin of the College of Indology, no. 3 (1959-60), p. 2. 
a . p. ? 0 V >ar P uva Tantra and tlie Suprabheda Agama each lists four: 
Saiva, Pasupata, Sauma and Lakula. Pathak, p. 3. Fora discussion of the 
Agamas, see infra Chapter II. 

3. Some names of inscriptions, of plates and their'available dates are as. 
follows: (a) Malkapuram stone inscriptions of the Kakatiya king Rudradeva. 
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of both Saiva and non-Saiva theologians. 1 For instance, the 
Cosmic History of the Tortoise (Kurma-Purana) mentions three main 
divisions: 1. the “Veche” sect of Monist Pastoralism—called 
“Vedic” because of its recognition of the institution of caste; 
2. the Tantric, consisting of the two sects—Skullmanism (Kapa- 
lika darJana) and the Fierce Face Sect ( Kaldnana; also known as 
Karuka ); 3. the Mixed ( MiSra ), whose main deity, Siva, was 
worshipped with four other gods, hence its title, the Five-God- 
Worshipping Sect ( Pahcadeva-upasana). The Tantras and Agamas, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, are the scriptures on which the 
fundamental Saiva teachings-are based. Among the numerous 
inscriptions there are two, in particular, which substantiate the 
information on the names of Saiva sects given in the other sources 


(1130); (b) Chandrehe inscriptions of Prabodhas'iva (973); (c) Bilhari stone 
inscriptions (ca. 990); (d) Rajore inscriptions of Mathanadeva (959); 
(e) Jubbulpur inscription; (f) Gwalior Museum inscription; (g) Karhad copper 
plates of Krsna III (958); (h) Rewa copper plates of Trailokyavarmadeva; 
(i) Kharepatam copper plates of Rattaraja of the Silahara dynasty (1008). 

In references to the Christian era, the A.D. abbreviation will be omitted, as 


(1) Theologians of the 


above. 

1. The works of theologians fall into three groups: 
relevant Saiva Schools (see Chapters I and II). 

(2) Vedantic and other theologians who have written commentaries on 
Badarayana’s Aphorisms on the Brahman (Bramas iitrdni) : 

(a) Nondualist writings: Ramanuja, The Glory Exposition ( Snbhasyam ); 
Sudarsana Suri, Illumination of the Revealed (SrutaprakaSikd ); Sankara, 
The Embodied Spirit Exposition (Sdriraka Bhdsyam ); Vacaspati Misra, 
The Irradiant (.Bhdmati ); Anandagiri, The Ascertainment of Principles 
(Nyayanimaya ); Govindananda, The Jewel Glow {Ratnaprabha). 

Dualist writings: Madhva, Explanation (on the Aphorisms of the Brahman) 
(Anuvyakhyanam ); Jayatirtha, The Nectar of Logic (Nyayasudha) on 
Madhva’s Bhdfya; Vyasatirtha, The Moonlight of Meaning ( Tatparya - 

candrikd) on Madhva’s Bhasya; ^ 

Pure Nondualist writings: Vallabha, The Minute Exposition (Apubhasyam) , 
Purusottama Pitambara, Light on the Exposition of Vallabha (Bhasya- 

' Giver of Good Fortune Exposition (Srikarabhdsyam) ; Yamuna, 
The Authority of Sacred Tradition (Agamapramdvyam) . 

Historians of Indie theology: 

Haribhadrasiiri, The Collection of the Six Systems (SaddarSana Samuc- 
caya). 

Manibhadrasuri, The Small Commentary (Laghvi). 

Gunaratnasuri, The Great Commentary ( Brhati ). 

Rajaiekhara, The Collection of the Six Systems (SaddarSana Samuccaya ). 


<b) 


(c) 


(d) 

(3) 

(a) 


(b) 

(c) 

<d) 
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mentioned above. The first group, the Malkapuram Stone Inscrip¬ 
tions of the Kakatlya king Rudradeva (1133), mentions four main 
sects: 1. the Saiva or Saiva Siddhanta; 2. the Fierce Face Sect; 
3. the Dispensation of Siva {Siva Sasana); 4. Dualist Pastoralism. 
The second group, consisting of some South Indian Inscriptions, 
refer to the “six cults” (, samaya ), the sects of the Terrifier God 
(.Bhairava ), the Left (Varna), the Fierce Mouth (Kalamukha), 
the Great Vow ( Mahavrata ) Holder, the Dualist Pastoralist, and 
the Saiva. 1 

The Identity of the Sects 

The Saiva sects which are known to us from the above sources 
fall into three different categories: (1) Those identifiable in name 
and doctrine such as Dualist Pastoralism, Monist Pastoralism, 
Triadism, and the Siddhanta; (2) those identifiable in name 
only as, for instance, the Left and the Terrifier God Sects; 
(3) those whose names are synonymous with the sects of category 
(1), as, for example, the Great Vow Holder Sect sometimes 
identified with Skullmanism, the Compassionist (or Karunika) 
Sect, and the ambiguous sect of Karuka. The first group can be 
further classified into the Early and the Developed Sects. The 
criteria for this distinction are the use of (a) literary forms and 
(b) philosophical vocabulary, especially as developed by the 
Logicists (Naiyayikas) . The Early Sects such as Dualist Pastoral¬ 
ism, Monist Pastoralism, and Skullmanism used two literary 
forms: the puranic (scriptural) and the sutra (aphoristic); 
and their philosophical terminology is generally undeveloped. 
The Later or Developed Sects such as the Siddhanta, Triadism, 
Saiva Nondualism and Vira Saivism use the literary forms of 
the karika, or explanatory (memorial) verse, and the bhasya 9 
or exposition, in addition to the two forms used by the Early 
Sects; they also employ a developed philosophical vocabulary. 
We shall now discuss each of these sects in the order classified 
above, as the Early and Developed Sects. And, as was indicated, 
the Siddhanta itself will be treated in the second part of this 
chapter. 


1. Pathak, p. 3. 
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The Individual Sects : The Early Sects 
Dualist Pastoralism 

Dualist Pastoralism was one of the five Saiva sects which re¬ 
cognized Srlkantha as its founder, a god who, according to the 
Mahabharata (Santiparva , 349) was the consort of Unia and the 
son of Brahma. The sect seems to have existed prior to the second 
century A.D.—i.e., before Lakulisa, the founder of Monist 
Pastoralism. 

Since there is no extant independent source on Dualist Pastoral¬ 
ism, our knowledge of it is derived from references found in the 
later historical and theological works. These sources include the 
two works which bear the same title, The Collection of the Six 
Systems (SaddarSana Samuccaya) by Haribhadrasuri and by Raja- 
sekhara, and two commentaries on Haribhadra’s treatise > 
Manibhadrasuri’s Little Commentary (Laghvi) and Gunaratna- 
suri’s Great Commentary (.Brhati ). Vacaspati and Anandagiri in 
their Vedantic writings also inform us of some of the funda¬ 
mental teachings of Dualist Pastoralism. They also help us to 
distinguish Dualist Pastoralism from the Monist sect of Lakulisa 
which interpreted the same teachings differently. In addition 
to these, the monist-Vedantin Sankara, in his Exposition on the 
Aphorisms on the Brahman , criticizes a dualistic school which held 
that Siva depends on the category Effect for His creative activity. 1 
Since Monist Pastoralism has no such teaching, we are led to 
conclude that Sankara must be referring to a Saiva sect other 
than Monist Pastoralism. 

The metaphysics of the Dualist Pastoralists was based on five 
primary categories: Cause ( karana ), Effect (karya), Union 
(yoga), Ritual Behavior (vidhi), and Cessation of Pain (duh- 
khdnta). The second and the fifth categories, as interpreted by 
Haribhadrasuri and Rajasekhara, are not the same as those of 
Monist Pastoralism. According to the two authors, the second 
category, Effect, is determined by Sankhya concepts such as 
Instinct ( buddhi , also known as the Prodigious, or mahat). For 
the Monist Pastoralists, on the other hand, Effect is constituted 
of the triad of Sentiency or Knowledge (vidya ), the Insentient 
or Aptitude (kala) and the Sentient or Beast (palu). As for the 

1 . Sakara Bha$ya on Vedanta Sutra, 480. 
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fifth category, liberation, Haribhadrasuri tells us that the Atom- 
ists and the Logicists, like the Dualist Pastoralists, interpret it 
as the cessation of pain. For the Monist Pastoralists, on the other 
hand, liberation is not only the cessation of pain, but also the 
attainment of Supreme Lordship (aifvarya). 1 Furthermore, 
Manibhadrasuri, who commented on Haribhadrasuri’s work, 
tells us that the Logicists and Atomists, like the Dualist Pasto- 
ralists, held that Isvara (Siva) is only the instrumental, not the 
material, cause of creation. 2 

The above writers seem to confirm two conclusions about 
Dualist Pastoralism. First, that it served as a common basis for 
some Logicist and Atomist doctrines. Secondly, that its meta¬ 
physics was different from Lakullsa’s, a doctrine here identified 
as Monist Pastoralism. Both conclusions substantiate our earlier 
statement that Sankara’s criticism is aimed at a dualist Saiva 
school which is presumably that of Dualist Pastoralism. Further¬ 
more', as we shall see later on, these teachings are similar to those 
of Aghorasiva on the categories, on Siva’s causality, and on the 
theory of liberation. Thus, we may presume that Aghorasiva 
was continuing some fundamental aspects of the dualistic tradi¬ 
tion founded by Srikantha, 3 while also incorporating some aspects 
of Lakullsa’s newer teaching. 

Monist Pastoralism 

Monist Pastoralism is a theology of Difference-in-Identity 
formulated by Lakulisa “The Lord of the Club” around the 
second century A.D. By the seventh century, it appears to have 
been the principal Saiva denomination, widespread at least in 
the Indo-Gangetic basin and the Northern Deccan. The extent 
of its influence and popularity can be gauged from the fact that 
some of India’s most impressive rock temples—as those of Ele- 
phanta, Jogeshwari and Ellora—prominently feature the image 


1. Madhava, Sarva Dariana Sangraha , trans. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, vol. 10 (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Company, Limited, 1961), pp. 105-106. 

2. Pandey, Bhaskari , p. xi. 

3. Aghorasiva recognizes Srikantha as an authority. See Aghora’s preface 
to Sadyojyoti, Ratnatraya, in N. Krisna Sastri, ed., Atfaprakaraya, 2 vols. (Deva- 
kottai, South India: Saiva Siddhanta Paripalana Sangham, 1923-25), 2: ch.l. 
Hereafter Ratnatraya will be cited as RT. 
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of the Lord of the Club, if they are not indeed the shrines of 
his cult. 

Lakullsa’s Pastoralism has the same primary categories as 
Srikantha’s. The interpreter of the newer monist doctrine is 
Kaundinya, the sixteenth in the line of teachers founded by 
Lakulisa. Its main literary works are:(l) Pastoralist Aphorisms 
(Pasupata Sutras) of Lakulisa with Kaundinya’s commentary, 
the Exposition of the Five Categories (Pahcarthabhasyam) ; and (2) 
Gana Karika of Bhasarvajna, commented on by an anonymous 
author . 1 

As referred to earlier, the five primary categories admitted by 
the Monist Pastoralists are the same as those of the Dualist 
Pastoralists, but interpreted differently. According to the 
Difference-in-Identity model which Lakulis'a’s system adheres to, 
Siva’s freedom entails His independence from anything external 
to Himself in creation. Consequently, He is not conditioned even 
by the karma of souls. The Effect exists in Him as His powei, 
just as the stars do in the sky or the seed within the earth. The 
material principle, however, is not a mere idea in Siva’s mind, 
but is real. The Lord wills the causal laws to operate in accord¬ 
ance with His creative activity. Thus, Monist Pastoralism is 
neither an idealism nor a pure voluntarism; Pandey describes it 
as a “rationalistic voluntarism .” 2 Let us now examine the five 
primary categories individually, as explained along with their 
subdivisions by Kaundinya in his Exposition of the Five Categories . 

First, Cause. The Lord is the uncaused eternal cause of all 
that is of the nature of the Effect, namely, Knowledge (vidya). 
Aptitude (kato), and Beast (paSu). He is both the efficient and 
material cause of the universe. The universe springs from Him 
as the sprout from the earth. He creates, favors, and dissolves 
the universe. These activities are manifestations of His frolic 
[lila) or playfulness . 3 His essential nature consists of omni¬ 
science and omnipotence. He pervades the souls through His 
Will . 4 He furnishes them with bodies and organs—all of which 
pertain to the category Effect, while He Himself transcends the 

categories '. 5 

1 See selections from these two texts cited in Madhava, pp. 103-11. 

2 Pandey, Bhaskart , p. cxii. 

3 ! Pdiupata Sutras , 56 (Pandey, Bhaskart, p. cxxi). Hereafter cited as 

4 . PS, 5 (Pandey, Bhaskart, p. cxxiv). 

5. PS, 76 (Pandey, Bhaskart , p.cxxi). 
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Second, Effect. The second category is similar to the Sankhya 
concepts of Matter (prakrti) and Spirit (purusa). Nothing evolves 
since everything exists eternally in the cause in a subtle form 
which the Lord manifests into a gross form according to His 
will. 1 It consists of three dependent categories such as Sentiency 
or Knowledge, the Sentient or Beast, and the Insentient or 
Aptitude. Let us take these three in turn. 

(a) Sentiency is an attribute of the soul, rendering it capable 
of distinguishing itself from the Insentient. Sentiency is also the 
basis of the Monist Pastoralist theories of knowledge and ethics* 
Through perception, inference and verbal testimony the three 
norms ( pramanas ) of knowledge in this system, the soul achieves 
the Four Goals of Life (purusarthas) , morality or social behavior 
(dharma), wealth or work ( artha ), sex or delight (kama), and 
liberation or beatitude ( moksa ). 2 

(b) The Sentient , or Beast comprises all 'bound souls. Their 
bondage or the lack of freedom is beginningless. Even when the 
evolutes of Matter are dissolved, these souls remain in bondage 
until the next creation takes place at the Lord’s \yill. 3 Since their 
knowledge is limited, they are distinct from the Lord who pos¬ 
sesses omniscience and omnipotence. Once liberated, however, 
they attain the powers of the Lord and become capable of His 
activity. 

The reason for bondage of the soul is the presence of the five¬ 
fold Pollution (mala): false knowledge (mithyajnana), demerit 
(iadharma ), attachment (sakti) and interestedness (. saktihetu ), 
lapse (cyuti) and beastliness (pcihitva ). 4 

(c) The Insentient: Unconscious by nature, the Insentient is 
analogous to the Matter ( pradhana ) of the Sankhya. The physical 
and the psychological categories evolve from it under the control 
of the sentient soul. These evolutes are: (1) the empirical effect 
from which evolve the five elements and their qualities, (2) the 
empirical means (karana) which gives rise to the five senses^ of 
perception (pahcajhanendriya) , the five organs of action (pahea - 
karmendriya) and the three internal senses (antahkarana ). 


1. PS, 60 (Pandey, Bhaskart, p. exxv). 

2. PS, 88 (Pandey, Bhaskart , p. cxxvi). 

3. PS, 41-51 (Pandey, Bhaskart, p. cxxxiii). 

4. Pandey, Bhaskart, p. cxxxiii. 
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Third, Union. The goal of Monist Pastoralism is not liberation 
but union with the Lord. Hence, while Patanjali restricts the 
term union (yoga) to mere isolation (kaivalya) of the soul, Laku- 
lisa divides it into five different stages. The first consists of ascetic 
practices which result in freedom from passion and the dawn of 
knowledge.* In the second, the result attained in the first stage 
is strengthened by means of certain ascetic practices. These two 
stages are called those of Union Qualified by Action ( kriya - 
laksana yoga) because they arise from activity. The next three 
stages are called those of Union Qualified by Cessation of Action 
(kriyoparamalaksana yoga ), since they are attained through mental 
•concentration, or from cessation of activity. In the third stage, 
the aspirant.withdraws his mind from all empirical objects and 
voluntarily moves it towards the Lord. In the fourth stage his 
mind is fixed on the Lord. In the fifth, the Lord’s powers pass 
on to the soul. 2 

Fourth, Ritual Behavior. For spiritual insight a mere knowl¬ 
edge of the distinction between Matter and Sentiency is insuffi¬ 
cient. Hence Lakulisa emphasizes the importance of devotional 
rites for the control of our senses. These, divided as Principal 
■and Subsidiary purification ablutions, result in spiritual insight. 

Fifth, Cessation of Pain. The last primary category consists of 
two aspects: Impersonal (anatmaka) and Personal (satmaka). 
The first is the total extirpation of pain; the second, the attain¬ 
ment of the powers of knowledge and action. At this stage the 
soul is called “accomplished” ( siddha ). Monist Pastoralism, 
which has much in common with other Indian philosophical 
systems such as the Sankhya, Buddhism, and Vedanta, funda¬ 
mentally differs from most of these systems because of its emphasis 
on the second aspect. Consequently, it upholds the individuality 
of the soul even after final union is achieved—a view shared by 
a few Vedantic systems, as those of Ramanuja and Nimbarka. 
Monist Pastoralism appears to have been a major source of 
inspiration for later Saiva schools, the primary categories of the 
latter being modifications of the five primary categories discussed 
above. In the Siddhanta, some Tamilians, like Sivagrayogin, 
seem to have a conception of liberation similar to that of Laku- 

!• PS, 13 (Pandey, Bhaskart, p. cxlii). 

2. PS, 139, 146 (Pandey, Bhaskart, p. cxliii). 
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lisa. But Sadyojyoti and Ramakantha, two leading Saiva dualists 
criticize such a theory that upholds a transference of qualities 
since, according to them, as for Aghorasiva, the soul possesses these 
powers beginninglessly (. AP , II. 5). 

Skullmanism 

The Skullmen Sect is one of the oldest Saiva schools. In lite¬ 
rature this school is mentioned together with the denominations 
known as the Dispensation of Siva, the Great Vow Holder Sect, 
the Fierce Face Sect, the Fierce Mouth Sect and the Moon God 
Doctrine (Somasiddhanta). The followers of this school worshipped 
Siva the terrifying god, who at times was called Kapalesvara 
(the Lord of the Skull). 1 

The Skullmen, as Ramanuja tells us, believed that an experi¬ 
ential awareness of the essence of the Six Marks (mudrika) was 
the means to freedom from transmigration and attainment- of 
supreme bliss. 2 The Six Marks are a necklace, an ornament, 
earrings, a crest jewel, ashes, and a sacred thread. The religious 
practices of the Skullmen included the wearing of the above 
Marks and taking the Great Vow (maha-vrata) through which 
they were initiated into sainthood. Some eremitical Skullmen 
who were faithful to the Great Vow seem to have received the 
favor and protection of the kings, 3 while others who were wande¬ 
rers were bitterly condemned by the spiritual leaders. 
Krsnamisra details some practices of the latter: 

We offer [says the Skullman in a play] great fire oblations 
of flesh filled with brains, intestines and fat, and we relish 
quaffing liquors especially prepared in skulls from Brahmin 
corpses. We worship the Great Terrifier god with sacrifices 
of human victims —sacrifices fearful and brilliant with the 
pure blood pouring from their firmly fleshed throats just slit. 4 


1. Pathak, pp. 19-23, 25. 

2 . Ramanuja, Bhagavad Badaraya^ds Brahma Sutra of Sdrlraka with Sri 

Bli&fya and its Commentary Named Bhdfyartha Darpam by Abhinava DeSika, ed. Sri 
Uttamur I. Viraragavacharya, 2 pts. (Madras: Sreevathsa Press, 1963-64.') 
2:2-35. ' 

3. Pathak, p. 20. 

4. Krsnamisra, Prabodhacandrodaya , act. 3, v. 16. Quoted in Pereira, p. 347. 
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Tirumular, one of the Fathers of the Tamil Siddhanta, more 
philosophical than Skullmanism’s other critics, requires that the 
Skullmen be excluded from Saiva ceremonies such as the sacred 
meal ( taddha): 

If these (Kapalikas) and similar other heretics, wicked souls 
pervaded by the quality of Tamas, partake of the havi, the 
Sraddha does not become successful, and it does not yield fruit 
in the next world. 1 

The Individual Sects : Developed Sects 

Triadism or Trika 

One of the most prominent and powerful branches of Saivism 
is the Trika School. With its threefold composition—the Family 
(Tula) School, the Gradation (Krama) School, and the Vibra¬ 
tion (Spanda) School—it is theologically the most impressive of 
the many Saiva systems, originating in Kashmir in the early 
ninth century. Hence it is often referred to as Kashmir Saivism. 
Principally because of the triadic structure of its thought, lite¬ 
rature refers to it as Trika, which may be translated as Triadism. 2 

We must study briefly the historical development of the three 
above-mentioned schools in order to learn of the origins and chief 
exponents of Triadism. 

(i) The Family School: The Family School is believed to have 
been founded toward the end of the fourth century, by a descen¬ 
ded of Tryambaka, the first legendary propagator of Saivism. 
He was one of the three ‘sons’ of Siva—the other two being 
Amardaka (one of the reputed founders of the Siddhanta) and 
Srlnatha. 3 The ultimate principle of the Family School was an 

1. C. V. Narayana Iyer, Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India, 
Madras University Historical Series, No. 6 (Madras: University of Madras, 

2. ^ Paul E. Murphy, “Triadic Mysticism: The Mystical Theology of the 
Saivism of Kashmir” (Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham University, 1978), p. 1. 

3 According to a traditional story, the three mind-bom sons of Siva 
revived the teachings of the Agamas. K. C. Pandey, Abhinavagufita : An His¬ 
torical and Philosophical Study, 2nd ed., rev. and enl. The Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Vol. 1 (Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1963), p. 135* 
Hereafter cited as Pandey, Abhinavagupla. 
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undifferentiated totality of the group or “family” of Catego¬ 
ries emanant from itself, particularly of the two principles, 
masculine and feminine (Siva the Energizer and His Energy). 
The earliest record on the Family is The Trigesimal on the Supreme 
Goddess (Paratrimtika ), a Tantric work on which Somananda 
(ca. 855) wrote the first commentary. 1 Other exponents of this 
school include Kallata (ca. 850), and Abhinavagupta (ca. 950), 
Triadism’s encyclopaedic master-mind. 

(ii) The Gradation School : The Gradation School was founded 
by Sivanandanatha towards the end of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century in Kashmir. This school recei¬ 
ves its name because it holds that the Ultimate is realizable only 
through successive stages. The original works of the earlier tea¬ 
chers such as Sivananda, Eraka, and Somaraja, have been lost. 
The extent of Gradation literature which appears to have been 
considerable, is known to us from references only. 2 

(iii) Vibration School : This School, also known as Self-Aware¬ 
ness (. Pratyabhijha ), is theologically the most important Triadic 
school. Sometimes Saiva theologians have referred to the entire 
system of Trika as Pratyabhijha . In his Memorial Verses on Vibra¬ 
tion (Spanda Karika) , Vasugupta (ca. 825), the probable founder 
of this school, enunciated the fundamental principles of Saivism 
as viewed from the Triadic viewpoint, and sought to organize the 
philosophical ideas of the monistic Tantras . 

Somananda (ca. 850), a contemporary of Kallata, gave Tria- 
dism its first systematic form in his Vision of Siva (Sivadrsfi). His 
son, Utpala (end of the ninth and first half of the tenth century), 
wrote eleven known works. Of these, three are famous: (1) The 
Memorial Verses on the Supreme Lord's Self-Awareness (Uvarapratya- 
bhijha Karika) which was the first work on the Self-Awareness 
School; (2) The Gloss on the above work ( fcvarapratyabhijha 
Vrtti); (3) The Commentary on the same work ( Uvarapratyabhijhd 
Tika). Ksemaraja (11th century), the foremost among Abhi- 
nava’s pupils, wrote on all three schools and on tantra, poetics,, 
and Saiva philosophy. 3 

Triadism’s (and Saivism’s) greatest theologian was Abhinava- 

1. Pandey, Abhinavagupta , pp. 488-89. 

2. For the most important works, see Murphy, p. 14. 

3. See eighteen of his works, in Pandey, Abhinavagupta , pp. 254-57. 
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gupta. Murphy, revising Pandey’s scheme 1 , divides Abhinava’s 
literary activities into three Periods: I. Initial or First Theologi¬ 
cal Period; 2. Intermediate or Poetic Period; and 3. Final or 
Second Theological Period. 2 Abhinava’s masterpiece, the Light 
on the Tantras {Tantraloka) , belongs to the first period. It is a 
work of thirty-seven chapters which, with the commentary of 
Jayaratha, fills twelve volumes. It presents a detailed treatment 
of all Triadic schools, and forms the basis of a fourth school called 
the Integrated School. This school was established by Abhinava 
himself and was further developed by Ksemaraja and by Mahe- 
svarananda (12th century), Aghorasiva’s contemporary and 
foremost Triadic theologian in the Cola empire. 

Abhinava’s three summaries of the Light on the Tantras , which 
also belong to the Initial Period, are the following: the Essence 
of the Tantras {Tantrasara) , the Gathering of the Tantras ( Tantroc - 
cay a), and the Seed of the Tantra Banyan (Tantravafadhanika). In 
The Intermediary Period, there are only a few works: the New 
Eloquence {Abhinava Bharati ), a commentary on Bharata’s Science 
of Dramatics {Ndtya Rostra); The Illumination of the Light of Sugges¬ 
tion (.Dhvanyaloka Locana), a commentary on Anandavardhana’s 
Light of Suggestion 0 Dhvanyaloka ); and a non-extant work—the 
Exposition of the Wonder of Poetry {Kdvyakautuka Vivarana ). In the 
Final Period, there are three principal works: the Compendium 
on the Gita {Bhagavadgitdsafigraha) , the Short Examination {Laghu- 
vivrti ), and the Great Examination {ffika) which is not extant. 
The last two works are commentaries on Utpala’s Memorial 
Verses . 3 

Triadic theology has a tripartite structure: The Supreme- 
Emanation-Reabsorption. The Supreme Siva is Undifferentia¬ 
ted Reality or Unity. From Him are the Cosmic Manifestations, 
or the multiplicity of beings emanant from the Unity. Multi¬ 
plicity is finally reabsorbed into the Unity. The Siddhanta’s 
Triad of Categories (tattvatrayam) , Master, Beast and Bond, is 
reduced to a Dyad: Inconceptualized (Undifferentiated)— 

1. Pandey classifies Abhinava’s works under three chronological headings: 

Tantric (tantrika) Period, Poetic (dlankdrika) Period, and Philosophical Period. 

Pandey, Abhinavagupta , pp. 41-43. 

2. Murphy, pp. 21-25. 

3. Forty-four works are attributed to Abhinava. See the most important 

ones listed in Murphy, pp. 22-24. 
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Siva beyond concepts; and Conceptualized (Differentiated)— 

Siva within concepts. The latter comprises the thirty-six cate¬ 
gories of Triadism. 1 The Dyad emphasizes the basic problem of 
theology, the relationship between the transcendent and the 
phenomenal. In Triadic theology, the transcendent and the 
phenomenal are necessarily linked, since there cannot be one 
without the other. As we suggested in the Introduction, the in¬ 
sights of Triadism are developed with the maximum of individua¬ 
lity and distinctiveness on the metaphysical model of Difference- 
in-Identity. 

Srikantha’s Qiialijied Monism 

Srikantha (11th century) represents an important stage in the 
development of Saiva thought. His main goal was to bridge the 
gulf between the Vedas and the Agamas. Like Yamuna in rela¬ 
tion to the scriptures of Vaisnavism, Srikantha taught that those 
of Saivism, like the Vedas, proceed from one ultimate source 
.(for Srikantha, the Supreme Siva or paraSiva). The difference, 
as he saw it, was that the Vedas are only for the three higher 
castes whereas the Agamas are for all. With textual support 
from both Scriptures he interpreted the Saiva teachings as he 
understood them, embodying his conclusions in his monumental 
work, the Srikanthabhasya, teachings which came to be known as. 
Qualified Monism. 2 

Srikantha seems to have accepted the basic philosophical 
concepts of the Siddhanta and others of Triadism. Thus he 
admitted 1. the Triad of Categories, Master, Beast and Bond; 

2. the thirty-six categories of Triadism; 3. the three impurities: 
Pollution, Karma and the Mirific Power or maya\ 4. liberation 
as the attainment of similarity with Siva (Jivasamyavada) ; 5. the 

1. For the names of the thirty-six categories or the Cosmic manifestations,, 
see Pereira, pp. 496-97. 

2. The following studies have been used: Appaya Diksita, Sivarkamayi- 
dipika: The Brahma Sutra Bha$ya of Srikapthacarya with the commentary Sivar- 
kamatii Dipika by Appaya Diksita, ed. Pandit R. Halasyanatha Sastri, 2 vols. 
(Bombay: Nimaya-sagar Press, 1908). Suryanarayana Sastri, Sivadvaita of 
Snkatfha, Madras University Philosophical Series, No. 2 (Madras: University 
of Madras, 1972). (Hereafter cited as S. Sastri, Srika^ha.) Suryanarayana 
Sastxi, tivadvaita Nirtiaya of Appaya Diksita, Madras University Philosophical 
Series, No. 22 (Madras: University of Madras, 1974). 
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Beast as possessing the powers of knowledge and action begin- 
ninglessly, but inactive due to the presence of Pollution; 6. the 
Supreme Siva as beyond the thirty-six categories and inherently 
united with His Energy (Sakti), His essential quality. 

The Vedas, Srikantha claims, speak of the Ultimate Reality 
and the world as identical. But, he continues, this does not mean 
that there is Difference-in-Identity (as traditionally understood) 
in the one reality. For it to be so, there should be equal value in 
both Identity and Difference. Instead, Srlkantha says that the 
one (Difference) is subordinate to the other (Identity), sing 
the analogies of body and soul, or substance and quality, he shows 
that the world is neither completely identical with Siva (so as o 
be an illusion), nor completely different and in ep ( 

ajar and a piece of cloth). They bod,differ ta^here« quah 
and hence are different; ye. they are= bo h‘ mhem y 
the sense that one cannot exist without the otn ), 

are identical. 1 existence between Siva and 

Srlkantha discusses t e mod^ ^ Pastora list school did. 
the world m the way th h as its being potentially 

He says that the Rahman. When this poten- 

“ ! he E rr«si B V form, it exists as the Brahman's attribute. 
^Difference texts of Revelation refer to the freedom of the 
^nd to its lack in the souls and the inconscient objects, and 
the Identity texts of Revelation indicate that the empirica mu 1 - 
nlicitv has no being without Siva. 2 

P Santha’s Quaked Monism does not seem to be fundamen- 

, „ Afferent from that of other monistic Saiva theologians such 

iThis analogies are similar ,0 those of the Moms. 

Pastoralists But his doctrine that Siva is the material as we as 

, .fficiln cause through the possession of Energy seems to set 

^ other monist Saivas, for he holds that Siva 

e^vTit rHimself, b„, in His Energy. But if Ws Energy 

f inh erent to the immutable Himself, how can it evolve . The 

to t his question lies, for Srikantha, in the proper under- 

anS d'ne of Identity and Difference. Some kind of Difference 

Sta ^„ 1 to underlie both concepts (hence absolute unity appears 
seems 


1 . s. Sastri, £rikavtha, pp. 132-33. 

2. Srikapthabhasya, II, 32-34 (See Pandey, Bhdskari , p. clu). 
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impossible). There is no Identity unless there is something 
identified (Energy) and something with which it is identified 
(Siva). Similarly, there is no Difference unless there is something 
which differs and that from which it differs: else there would 
be absolute unity. Siva and Energy are not an absolute unity, 
but inseparably co-existent; hence change in the inhering Energy 
does not affect Siva in whom she inheres. What changes is the 
attribute of Siva, Who operates merely through His will. 

Srlkantha includes the sentient and the insentient beings in 
the one Siva, but without implying that the souls are identical 
with Him. Unlike other monists, Srlkantha holds that the soul 
is infinitesimal and not omnipresent or pervasive. Siva is the 
pervader, the soul the pervaded. The souls act on the Lord’s 
command, and when liberated, become similar to Him. Libera¬ 
tion as similarity with Siva is proved by the Upanisadic pro¬ 
nouncement that the “one who knows the Brahman becomes the 
Brahman” interpreted to mean that the souls become like 
(wa), and have the same experience as the Brahman, without 
however performing the same actions. 1 2 

Hero or Virasaivism 

The tenets of Virasaivism were propagated by five teachers 
who lived between the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries. 
The names of the teachers are Renuka, Daruka, Ekorama, 
Panditaradhya and Visvaradhya.* The historical founder of the 
system is Basava (1131-67). His nephew, Cenna Basava, seems 
to have furnished Virasaivism with a theology which was subse¬ 
quently adopted by thinkers such as Sripati Pandita (fourteenth 
century) . 3 Basava and his immediate followers used the Kannada 

1. S. Sastri, SrikaQtha, p. 178. 

2 . The following are some of the significant Virasaiva literature: Sripati 
Paridita, Commentary on the Veddntasutra of Badaraya$a (Srfkarabhasya) ; Vrsabhen- 
dra, Saivabhasya on the Mahd Nardyaya Upanifad; Revanarya or Revana Siddha 
(?)> Commentary on Bhoga MalleSa's Siddhanta £ikhdmapi; Revanarya’s other 
works Paftcaratna Vydkhya or TantrasdraprakaJikd —a commentary on Sosali 
Virariaradhya’s Tantrasarapaftcaratna; Sosali Viranaradhya, TarkapaRcaratna • 
hkorama, Commentary on the Vedanta Sutra . 

3. For an analysis of the above Virasaiva literature, see Surendranath Das- 
gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , vol. 5: Southern Schools of Saivism. 
(Cambridge: University of Cambridge, 1962), pp. 42-64, 173-90. 
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language instead of Sanskrit, and their compositions were known 
as Sayings ( Vacana ). It confronted the Vedic tradition chiefly 
through the efforts of Sivayogi (of uncertain date), subsequent 
to Basava. The most important phase, which is the Vedantic 
phase, was highlighted by Sripati, the most influential name in 
the history of Virasaiva literature. The theological structure of 
Virasaivism was elaborated by the fifteenth century theologian, 


Mayidcva. 1 

Bv Basava’s time, Saivism had compromised with Vedic castes 
d states Basava therefore sought to restore Saivism to its 
**L ine Agama purity. Then,' Cenna Basava, in creating a 
P h lo^Y chose for its ultimate category the All Void of the 
Bddhist Vacuists (or Madhyamikas), a concept abhorred by 
Hindu theologians. In its Vedantic phase, Sripati’s basic 
many ht was t hat the Vedas were reconcilable with the twenty- 
mSlg Aeamas (recognized by the Siddhanta). He taught that 
is of equal authority with the Agama through the usual 
theVed on Badarayana’s Aphorisms (Brahma- 

P roC f. S . a ^ 2 He called his teaching Qualification Nondualism 
sutrabhasyam). h . { from the Unqualified Nondualism 

^esadvaUa) * apa da and g a h kara , and the Qualified 

of a and Srika « ha ' 

M '° n . ati comments on the terms “qualification” (viiesa) and 
a d alism” ( advaita ), and excludes pure Monism and pure 
no r as contrary to experience, for we experience duality 
. states of wakefulness and sleep, but nonduality in deep 

sleep. He holds both experiences to be equally real. In relation 
to Siva and the individual soul there is identity insofar as both 
are sentient; but there is difference between the two because the 
atomic soul is limited in its powers of knowledge and action, 
whereas the all-pervasive Siva is omnipotent and omniscient. 
When the soul is liberated, the difference disappears since the 
soul merges with Siva. In relation to the objective world, all 
multiplicity springs from Siva at His will. Nothing is outside 
Him. In the causal state, everything is one (as the seed is one), 
but in the state of effect (as the seed grows into leaves, branches, 


1 Mayideva, Anubhavasutra, in Viraiaiva Lingibrahmana Granthamala 
* 39 (Sholapur, 1909) in. Telugu script. 

2 . Sripati, Srikarabhdsyam on 3:2:5 See selection in Pereira, pp. 396-98. 
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flowers and fruits) there is difference and multiplicity. From 
the point of view of Siva, everything is one, but on the empirical 
level there is multiplicity. Even the individual is different from 
Siva at the empirical level, but is one with Him when he merges 
into Siva at liberation. Just as a river, different from the ocean 
when it flows through the plain, becomes one with it, so all 
multiplicity becomes merged in Siva. Hence Sripati asserts that 
Difference-in-Identity is the only sound philosophy. 

Vlrasaivism is also called Energy-Qualified Non-dualism 
C iaktivitistadvaita ) because within self-consciousness this system 
does not recognize a distinction between matter and form. 
Since Energy is the very soul of Siva, knowledge is taken to be 
inherent in Him. There is no antinomy between Siva and 
Energy. Here the Vlrasaivas follow the doctrine of Srlkantha. 

The realism of Srlpati’s theology can be seen because of his 
acceptance of the thirty-six categories and the three primary 
categories of Master, Beast and Bond. He strengthens his realism 
by opposing the theory of illusion in Sankara. He asserts that 
multiplicity is real and eternal, since it exists potentially in Siva. 
Unity and multiplicity are two states of the same reality. Unity 
is the unevolved state, multiplicity, the evolved. Unity is not 
pure unity, but that of Siva, the efficient cause, and Energy, 
the material cause. The relation between them is one of identity, 
like fire and its power to burn. 

The Siddhanta : An Outline of History 

The most widespread and popular sect appears to be Saiva 
Siddhanta. Although it belongs to the more developed and the 
later Saiva group, what distinguishes it from all other sects is 
that Saiva Siddhanta is the first of the developed and later sects, 
and is more moderate in comparison with the beliefs and ritua¬ 
listic practices of the early group. Its recognition of the earlier 
authorities such as Srikantha—the alleged founder of Dualist 
Pastoralism—and its acceptance of GuhavasI (ca. 675), one of 
the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva, as its founder, indicate 
Siddhanta’s traditionally held antiquity in relation to the later 
sects. 1 

1. See inscriptional evidence in El , XXV, p. 175. 
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Philosophically, the Siddhanta incorporates some of the funda¬ 
mental concepts—mainly the Categories—of almost all other 
Saiva sects. Some Siddhanta teachers (like Ramakantha I) who 
came from Kashmir, and those who later institutionalized Sid¬ 
dhanta in Central India, were learned in the Vedas , the Upanisads , 
the Saiva Agamas and the teachings of the Saiva philosophical 
systems, including Triadism. It is with the Siddhanta that our 
subsequent narrative will deal: we shall begin with its institution¬ 
alization. 

The Institutionalization of the Siddhanta 

According to tradition, Siddhanta’s first prophet appears to 
have been KadambaguhadhivasI (The Dweller in the Kadamba 
Cave), sometimes said to be of Daruvana, and usually known as 
Guhavasi. He was an 4 ‘accomplished one’ 5 or siddha> and reputed 
to be an incarnation of Siva (as was Lakulisa, prophet of the 
earlier Saiva sect of Monist Pastora^ism). 

Guhavasi was succeeded by an ascetic known as Sankha- 
mathadhipati (Superintendent of the Sankha Monastery) which 
shows that there was already some sort of monastery for the 
Siddhanta ascetics. Guhavasi’s successor was followed by Teram- 
bipala (The protector of the Village of Terambi), himself suc¬ 
ceeded by Rudrasambhu, known as Amardaka, or Amardaka- 
tlrthanatha (Lord of the Shining of Amardaka). 1 

Home of the Institutionalized Siddhanta 

We know very little, if anything, of the monastic organization 
of the Siddhanta before Amardaka’s time, and it is usually belie¬ 
ved that it was the Nondualist Sankara who first organized Hindu 
monasticism. From Amardaka’s time (ca. 775) the Siddhanta 
acquired the three monastic orders which were instrumental in 
its diffusion. According to Siddhanta practice they were called 
after their birthplaces. These areas, respectively, were Amardaka 
(the Shrine of Siva the Crusher), a place identified with one 
of Saivism’s holiest cities, Ujjayini or Ujjayin; Mattamayura 
(the City of the Impassioned Peacock), the capital of the Ca- 

j -por the inscriptional and textual references which support these tradi¬ 
tional accounts, See Pathak, pp. 28-30. 
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lukya dynasty, near the Punjab; and Madhumateya (theHoney¬ 
ed City), probably identical with the modern village Mahua, 
a mile south of Terahi. 

The Amardaka order was founded, as we said, by Rudra- 
sambhu, sometimes identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
the sage Durvasa, whose place in the apostolic (or better still, 
magisterial) succession to GuhavasI is ambiguous. From the 
ascetics of this order were drawn the royal preceptors of the 
Kakatlya kings of Andhra. The Mattamayura order was foun¬ 
ded by Purandara, the successor of Rudrasambhu, and produced 
the royal preceptors of the Varmas of the Punjab, and the Prati- 
haras and Paramaras of Central India, the latter being the 
dynasty of Bhoja, the Siddhanta’s principal systematic theolo¬ 
gian. The Madhumateya order, connected somehow to Durvasa, 
was founded by a Pavanasiva, whom we have been unable to 
place in any of the genealogies. This order produced the royal 
preceptors of the Kalacuris, of Central India, among others. 

The Siddhanta ascetics, full of missionary zeal, used the in¬ 
fluence of their royal patrons, the most noteworthy being the 
Calukya Avanivarman (ninth century), to propagate their 
teachings in the neighboring kingdoms, particularly in South 
India. From the oldest capital of the Calukyas, Mattamayura, 
they established monasteries in Maharashtra, the Konkan, 
Karnataka, Andhra and Kerala. Often they named these new 
foundations after their motherhouse—Mattamayura—or, after 
the name of the locality, as in the case of Madhumati. The 
Siddhanta flourished in the areas where it spread, until it was 
devastated by the Muslim invasions or supplanted by other forms 
of Hinduism—surviving chiefly in the Tamil country, and, in 
consequence, coming to be identified with its Tamil form. 

Causes of the Siddhanta?s Success 

The success of the Siddhanta was due at least to three factors: 
political influence, personal sanctity, and theological learning; 
without them the Siddhanta would have either remained a minor 
religious sect or receded into oblivion. 

First, political influence . Some of the best Siddhantins became 
royal preceptors, not seldom to monarchs with enormous mili¬ 
tary power, such as the Kakatlya Ganapati (1198-1261). Their 
standing at court gave them influence over kings of other faiths. 
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who, in turn, helped them to continue their missionary activity- 

Second, personal sanctity. The Siddhanta monasteries, in addi¬ 
tion to being centers of spirituality, became social and charitable 
institutions which took care of the hungry, the sick, and the 
homeless. 

Third, theological learning. The Siddhantins were learned in 
both orthodox and heterodox systems, and consequently, their 
monasteries became centers of ecumenical activity. We shall 
now discuss these three factors in some detail, beginning with the 
first factor, the political influence of the Siddhantins at the Kala- 
curi, Calukya, Kakatlya, Paramara and Cola courts. 

The Kalacuri dynasty (also known as Haihaya), often refer¬ 
red to as the kings of Dahala-mandala (or the Cedi country), 1 
had their capital in Tripuri, now a village known as Tewar, six 
miles west of Jubbulpore, in Madhya Pradesh. 2 Durvasa founded 
a monastery here called Golaki. Its high priest, at the time of 
Yuvaraia I who ruled in the second quarter of the tenth century, 
was Sadbhavasambhu, known sometimes as Prabhavasiva. 
Prabhavasiva came to Yuvaraja’s kingdom from Mattamayura; 
his royal patron gave him a monastery built at a great cost an 
richly endowed, along with a large number of vil ages or its 
maintenance. 3 

Yuvaraja’s successors continued to patronize the Saiva tea¬ 
chers. His son, Laksmanaraja (ca. 950), gave the monastery 
of the holy Vidyanatha, situated near Bilhari, to Aghorasiva s 
teacher, Hrdayasiva, a member of the Mattamayura (and/or 
Madhumateya) order. He had two sons, Sahkaragana and 
Yuvaraja II. Sankaragana ascended the throne for a brief 
period, and was succeeded by Yuvaraja II, who ruled in the last 
quarter of the tenth century. This king must have been a very 

1 h see Appendix 1 for the genealogies of the above-mentioned dynasties. 

2 R. C. Majumdar et al., eds., The History and Culture of the Indian People ,. 
vol. 4 (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1964), p. 87. The historical data 
of the kings is based mainly on this work. 

3 Other monasteries built by Yuvaraja I and his wife, queen Nohala,. 
were at Gurgi, twelve miles east of Rewa town, Baghelkhand, and at Bilhari, 
in the district of Jubbulpore. At Chandrehe, twelve miles south of Rewa, 
there are remains of a temple of Siva and a monastery. This, according to 
Majumdar, may have been the monastery over which Prabhavasiva had been, 
placed in charge. Majumdar, 4:90. 
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generous patron, for it is during his rule that the activities of the 
Siddhantins reached their peak. 1 

Another Kalacuri king, Sahasika, 2 3 is said to have dedicated 
his whole kingdom to his preceptor, the ascetic Vamadeva 
(probably Vamasambhu), before he set out to conquer other 
lands. Vamadeva, the second in succession to Sadbhavasambhu, 
is described as one “whose feet were embellished by the crowns 
of kings.’ 53 

The Calukya kings who ruled over some parts of Central India 
(including the homeland of the Siddhanta church) are well 
known for their patronage of the Saiva faith. They divided their 
kingdom into three branches. The capital of the oldest branch 
was Mattamayura. King Avanivarman who gave his daughter 
Nohala in marriage to Yuvaraja I, was one of the sincerest pat¬ 
rons of the Saiva ascetics. 4 5 According to epigraphic evidence, 
when he desired to embrace the Saiva faith, he went to Upendra-- 
pura (near Ujjain?) where the holy sage Purandara lived.® 
Installed in a monastery in Mattamayura by the king, the sage 
came to be known as Mattamayuranatha, the Lord of Matta¬ 
mayura. Receiving Initiation from Purandara, the king helped 
to establish another monastery at Ranipadra (or Ranod), also 
in Central India. 6 

The Kakatiyas, sometimes referred to as the kings of Andhra 

1. Ibid. The Bilhari inscription set up in the monastery of Nohalesvara 
by Aghorasiva traces the genealogy of the Kalacuri kings from Atri down to 
Yuvaraja II. It also contains the names of Saiva ascetics who were honored 
or who received gifts from different kings. Ray, p. 770. 

2. We do not find Sahasika’s name in the Kalacuri genealogy. As D. G. 
Sircar suggests, Sahasika is probably the same as Gangeyadeva who assumed 
the title Vikramaditya. For more information see Pranabananda Jash, Histoiy 
of Saivism (Calcutta: Roy and Chaudhury, 1974), p. 31. 

3. JAHRS ', 4:157. 

4. Majumdar, 4:104. 

5. The identification of this place is uncertain. R. D. Baneijee ( MAS !, 
33) draws our attention to a place of the same name which was the head¬ 
quarters of a mandala in a grant of Naravarman dated 1110. This grant men¬ 
tions Kadambapadraka as situated in the Pratijagaranaka of Mandaraka in the 
Mandala of Upendrapura. Mandaraka may be identical with Mundaira, 
near Ujjain. The village Kamlikheda which lies only a mile to the east may 
be Kadambapadraka, identical with Kadambaguha, the traditional home of 
the Siddhanta ascetics. Jash, p. 30. 

6. Jash, pp. 18-19. 
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and Teliriga country, ruled the Koravl country which included 
at least a part of the Nalgonda district of Andhra State. 1 2 At least 
three of them helped to propagate Saivism. Rudra, who came to 
the throne some time before 1158, built temples to Siva in his 
cities of Anmakonda, Pillamari, Mantrakuta and Orungallu 
(modern Warangal). He was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Mahadeva (1195) who came under the influence of the Saiva 
teacher Dhruvesvara. Though invested with kingly power, he 
cared very little for it and “became one completely engrossed in 
the worship of Siva. 952 His son, Ganapati, ascended the throne 
in 1198, and extended his rule to the Godavari district in the 
north, including the eastern and western banks of the Godavari 
River. The Kotas of Amaravatl, the Telugu-Chodas of Guntur, 
the Natavadi chiefs of the Krishna district and many other chiefs 
acknowledged his supremacy. To the south, he conquered Nul- 
lurapurai (Nellore), and generally all the territories up to 
Kancipuram and Chingleput in Tamil Nadu. 3 Thus his kingdom 
encompassed most of the present-day Andhra State. 

Ganapati’s spiritual teacher was Visvesvarasambhu. Aided 
by the king, he founded many Saiva institutions including the 
famous Visvesvara Golak! monastery. 4 * 

The Paramara period which appears to have started around 
the ninth century is when Saivism achieved a rapid growth. The 
earliest royal patron of the Saiva ascetics, recorded in Hrdaya- 
siva’s Collection of Penances [Prdyakitta Samuccaya ), was Siyaka II 
(949). His spiritual preceptor was Lambakarana of the Matta- 
mayura order. 6 Then came Vakpati II (972) who was an ardent 
devotee of Siva and a patron of art and literature. He built 
temples at Ujjain, Alahesvara, Omkara, Alandhata and Dharma- 
purl. 6 He was followed by Sinduraja (995), who followed the 
tradition of his predecessors in regard to the Saiva ascetics. 

Among the Paramaras who patronized the Saivas, the out- 

1 . Majumdar, 5:198. 

2. Ibid., p. 200. 

3. Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

4. For records of grants made to various Saiva ascetics of these Saiva 
institutions, see Jash, pp. 21-22. 

5 K. C. Jain, Malawa Through the Ages (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1972), PP- 340-41, 407. 

6. Ibid., pp. 340-41. 
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standing rulers were Bhoja (1018-60), the author of the Saiva 
treatise, The Illumination of the Categories x andUdayaditya (1070- 
86) whose reign is sometimes regarded as “a golden age in the 
history of Saivism in Malwa.” 2 Bhoja is said to have “made the 
world ( Jagati) worthy of its name by covering it all around with 

temples. 5,3 Udayaditya built the famous temple, Nilakanthe- 

svara. Among his donations was the grant of a village to the 
temple of Somanatha. 4 The other Paramaras, who were adhe¬ 
rents or patrons of Saivism, were Jayasimha (1116) and Nara- 
varmadeva (1094-1133) who made Ujjain a stronghold of Sai- 
vism in spite of Jainism, then flourishing in western India. 6 

Finally, the Cola kings were no less generous than the four 
dynasties discussed above, in their patronage of Saivas. Raja- 
raja I (985-1014) whose kingdom included the South Indian 
regions of Trivandrum and Majura extended his rule as far as 
the northern part of Sri Lanka where he built a substantial stone 
temple, the Siva devale. In 1010 he built the monumental Raje- 
svara temple at Tanjore and gave the revenue of many villages, 
scattered throughout the empire, for its maintenance. 6 His devo¬ 
tion to Siva was so great that he assumed the title The Worship¬ 
per of Siva {Sivapadatekhara). 

Rajaraja’s successor, Rajendra I (1012-44) who was successful 
in many of his expeditions, completely conquered Sri Lanka, 
eastern India and western Bengal. His interest and patronage is 
recorded in Trilocanasiva’s Siddhanta Sar avail as follows: 

Rajendra Cola saw the best of Saivas in Northern India when 
he came to take a bath in the Ganga and carried them to 
settle in his own country in Kanchi and elsewhere in Cola 
land. 7 

It is probable that Xsanasiva and Sarvasiva who were the pre¬ 
ceptors of Rajendra were among the Saiva ascetics referred to as 
“the best of Saivas” by Trilocanasiva. 8 

1. See infra , Chapters II and IV. 

2. Jain, p. 408. 

3. El ; 1:236-37. 

4. El, 23:131. 

5. Jain, p. 409. 

6. Majumdar, 5:443. 

7. Quoted in Pathak, p. 38. 

8. Ibid., p. 36. 
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Another king, Vikrama Coja (1118-35) made donations to 
the Nataraja temple at Cidambaram which “had been favored 
by the Cola emperors.” 1 Similar benefactions were made by 
Kulottunga II (1133-50), whose reign was marked by his inte¬ 
rest in literature. He patronized the three Tamil literary giants— 
Ottakkuttan, Sekkijar and Kamban—all contemporaries of 
-Aghorasiva. 2 

The second factor, personal sanctity, is attested to by several 
epigraphic records. The Gurgi Inscriptions speak of the Sid- 
dhantins as great performers of austerities, devoted to the obser¬ 
vance of vows, and teaching the liberal doctrine of Siva, which 
was devoid of all faults to disciples.” 3 Prabodhasiva, faithful to 
his vows, is described as “always avoiding the company of 
women and realizing “God by the performance of religious 
austerities and meditation, and living on the fruits of Piyala, 
amalaka, and s'aluka,” and “who caused to wonder of the world 
[sic ! ] by practicing austerities even in his boyhood on the bank 
washed by the river (§ona) imitating his spiritual preceptor 
(Prasantasiva).” 4 * As the above names suggest, most of these 
saintly men belonged to or lived in Western and Central India. 
The Brhat-Gautamiya Tantra confirms this conclusion with its 
evaluation that “those coming from the west are the best, those 
irom the south are middling, those from Gauda (Bengal) and 
Kamarupa (Assam) are inferior to the preceding, and those from 
Kaliriga (Orissa) are the worst.” 6 Hence it is not surprising that 
when the emperors of the South conquered more northern 
Indian regions, they benefited not only from the conquered 
peoples’ material wealth, but also from their scholars and saints. 

Turning, finally, to our third factor, theological learning, it is 
clear that the Siddhantins were erudite and fecund teachers and 
writers, as we shall see in our next chapter. Much of their lite¬ 
rature has perished, as we gather from surviving Siddhanta 
works. The inscriptions also mention writers of lost works, such 
-as those of the three Mattamayura ascetics, Hrdayasiva, of the 
Gorathika monastery of Dhara (Bhoja’s capital), Brahma- 

1. Majumdar, 5:245. 

2. Ibid. 

3. El, 22:127. 

4,. El, 21:148ff. 

3 . Majumdar, 4:322-23. 
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sambhu of the Karkaroni monastery, author of The Investigation 
into Optional Activities (Naimittikakriyanusandhana) and Vyoma- 
siva of Ranod, author of The Celestial Treatise (Vyomavati ), a 
commentary on Prasastapada’s Commentary on the Atomist Apho¬ 
risms of Kanada (Vaisesikas utrabhasyam ). 1 There are also the works 
of the disciples of Isanasiva, identified with a royal preceptor of 
that name of the emperor Rajendra Cola. They are Vairocana, 
author of The Mirror of Consecration (Pratisthadarpana) and Soma- 
sambhu, author of The Manual of Somaiambhu (SomaSambhupad- 
dhati ). 1 2 The latter work, composed in 1095, has been published; 
however, there is another Somalambhupaddhati which the Malka-„ 
puram inscription describes as “the bridge over the ocean of all 
the Agamas” which has been lost. 3 

Diffusion of the Siddhanta 

Diffusion of the Siddhanta and the Suborders 

The three Siddhanta orders, Amardaka, Mattamayura and 
Madhumateya, expanded their monastic foundations in many 
parts of India. In general, the areas of their diffusion seem to be 
predominantly in the following regions or dioceses. The Amar¬ 
daka, in Rajasthan and Maharashtra, particularly, in Karhata 
{or Karhad); the Mattamayura, in Malava (or modern Malwa) 
and its environs such as Upendrapura, Mattamayurapura, 
Kadambaguha (Kadwaha), Terambi (Terahi), Amardakatirtha 
(Ujjain), Ranod, Siyadoni, Bilhari, Surwaya, Chanderi and 
Kundalapura 4 ; the Madhumateya, in the Cedi country, on the 
banks of river Sona. 

The diffusion of the three orders resulted in the birth of sub¬ 
orders which were often named after the different localities in 
Avhich they flourished. Hence, the Amardaka had at least three 
suborders: 1. the Soparlya, in Sopara, whose prominent teachers 
were Oriikarasiva, Rupasiva and Srlkantha 5 ; 2. the Karanja- 
Mieta, founded in Karahata area. Its center, the Valkalesvara 
monastery, was a seat of learning where GaganaSiva, a “great 

1. IHQ, 10:165, (cited in Jash, p. 24.) 

2. JAHRS, 4:159, (cited in Jash, p. 24.) 

3. Pathak, pp. 39-40. 

4. Jain, p. 412. 

5. Ely 3:263-67. 
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ascetic versed in the whole of Saiva Siddhanta,” was the pre¬ 
ceptor to the Alupa king Dattalapendra Srlmara. 1 3. The 
Golakl, founded by Prabhavasiva (Sadbhavasambhu), between 
the Ganga and Narmada rivers. It spread to the Tamil and 
Telugu regions. One of its monasteries was the Visvesvara 
Golaki which appears to have been well known for its philan¬ 
thropic activities. 2 

The Mattamayura order had three suborders: 1. the Malava 
branch, which produced the royal preceptors to the courts of the 
Kalacuri and Paramara dynasties; 2. the Deccan branch, which 
was known for its monastery at Karkaroni. Two outstanding 
ascetics of this monastery were Brahmasambhu, the author of 
The Investigation into Optional Activities 3 and Ambhojasambhu to 
whom the Kharepatan plate of Rattaraja refers in glowing 
words: 


The noble teacher Ambhojasambhu, affiliated to the august 
Mattamayura lineage, descended in magisterial succession 
from the illustrious Karkaroni branch, who dispelled the 
black darkness of infatuation with the sun of Siddhanta truth, 
destroyed all attachment through the greatness of his penance, 
illumined the path to heaven and final beatitude by the lamp 
of enlightenment, and through the triumph of his concentra¬ 
tion acquired reason in the three worlds. 4 


3. The Kadwaha suborder in which the Ranipadra monas¬ 
tery was famous. The kings of the Chanderi Pratihara dynasty 
were probably the protectors of this branch, as we find that two 
members of this branch, namely, Dharmasiva and Isvarasiva, 
were spiritual preceptors.of Hariraja Pratihara (ca. tenth cen¬ 
tury) and Bhima Bhupa, respectively. 5 

Thus, we find that the ascetics of the Mattamayura order 
spread from the Punjab to Deccan, wielding considerable in¬ 
fluence over the kings of Kalacuri, Paramara and Pratihara 
dynasties, mainly in Central India. 


1. El, 4:286. 

2. Pathak, pp. 31-32. 

4. Sanskrit quotation from the above inscription is in Pathak, p. 35. 

5. Pathak, p. 35. 
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The Madhumateya order sent its members to places like Gurgi, 
Chandrehe and Bilhari. It appears that this order subsequently 
merged with the suborders of the Mattamayura and Amardaka, 
since we come across names of famous ascetics which are common 
to both orders. For instance, Hrdayasiva, whose name appears 
in the Mattamayura genealogy, is said to have “still further 
increased the renown spread over the illustrious Madhumateya 
lineage.” 1 Furthermore, it seems that the Golald monastery* 
mentioned earlier as a branch of the Amardaka order, was a 
center of learning common to both orders. For Sadbhava- 
sambhu, the founder of the Golald monastery of the Amardaka 
order, is identical with Prabhavasiva who was a disciple of 
Cudasiva of the Madhumateya order. 2 

Genealogies of the Siddhanta Orders 

Amardaka . The Malkapuram stone inscription 3 shows that the 
Kakatlya king Ganapati (1199-1260) of the Andhra country 
claimed, as his spiritual preceptor, one Visvesvarasambhu. As 
we have shown, Visvesvarasambhu belonged to the Amardaka 
order. His genealogy, which probably is identical with that of 
the Amardaka, is as follows: Durvasa, Sadbhavasambhu, Soma- 
sambhu, Vamasambhu, Saktisambhu, Klrtisambhu, Vimala- 
siva, Dharmasambhu, and Visvesvarasambhu. 

Mattamayura . No personal names of the early teachers of this 
order are known. They are, however, called after the names of 
the places in which the monasteries were established. Thus the 
names of the first three teachers were: KadambaguhavasI, 
Sankhamathadhipati and Terambipala. 4 The fourth is Rudra- 
siva, the same as Amardakatirthanatha. The fifth, Purandara, 
sometimes referred to as Mattamayuranatha. Next cameKavaca- 
siva, who may be the same as Dharmasiva. He was followed 
by Sadasiva and Hrdayasiva. The last name varies between 
Patangasambhu and Vyomasiva. 5 , 


!• Bilhari stone inscription, vv. 48-57, as given in El, 1:267-68. 

2. El, 22-133. 

3. JAHRS, 4:157. 

4- Jain, p. 412. 

5. Jain lists Patangasiva, while Jash gives Vyomasiva’s name which 
appears in V. V. Mirashi’s list given in IHQ, 20. See Jain, p. 414; Jash, pp„ 
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Madhumateya. The stone inscription of Gurgi mentions the 
following genealogy of the Saiva teachers who came to settle 
down in the Cedi country. Presumably it is th'e list of the Madhu- 
ipateya order 1 ; Cudasiva, Prabhavasiva, Prasantasiva, Isana- 
siva and Prabodhasiva. 

Visvesvarasambhu is the last nationally known Siddhantin 
whose name we have been able to find in any inscription. After 
the twelfth century, the Siddhanta seems to have been losing 
popularity over most of India, giving way to more syncretic 
forms of Hinduism. The Siddhantins also seem to have lost their 
posts as Royal Preceptors with the downfall of the dynasties 
that patronized them, as did the Kalacuris in the early thirteenth 
century. What remained of the Siddhanta was apparently anni¬ 
hilated by the ever-increasing Muslim incursions into Central 
India from the more northern regions of the country already 
under Muslim dominion. The Hindu will to resist the Islamic 
invaders, never very firm, was demoralized by Prthvlraja IH s 
defeat at Tarain in 1192. Malwa, the Siddhanta’s homeland, 

was raided by the Mamluk Delhi Sultan Iltutmish in 1234- ^ 

by his successor Balban in 1250, and by the K-hayi ^ ^ 
Jalaluddln in 1292. The Muslims finally triumphed m » 
whenAlauddin Khalji overran Malwa, destroying? - 

places, the sacred city of Ujjayini and Bhoja’s capita ar ^* 

The Sjiddhanta had to take refuge in the Tamil country 
survive. 


1 . jash identifies Cudasiva with Sikhatfva (also known as Madhumati- 
pati), in the Chandrehe inscription; see Jash, p. 20. 




Chapter II 

SAIVA siddhanta LITERATURE 

Introduction 


Primacy of Saiva Siddhanta 

The scriptural sources of the Siddhanta comprise items of 
unequal importance, and can be put into three categories: 
Vedas, Saiva Agamas and mystical writings. Of these, the most 
characteristic are the Saiva Agamas, 1 for it is through them 
that all other revelations, including the Vedic, are judged, inter¬ 
preted, and used as a means to the ultimate experience of Siva. 
Hence, the Saiva Agamas are believed to be normative to the 
understanding of the Vedas and the mystical writings. 

The system of the Siddhanta is an interpretation of the intui¬ 
tions contained in the Agamas. In fact, “Saiva Agama” and 
“Siddhanta” are interchangeable; they represent a divine self¬ 
disclosure that, in relation to all other revelations, is final (Sid¬ 
dhanta “established or conclusive view). 2 

The Siddhanta s theological method is similar to that followed 
by the expositors of Badarayana, and has a fivefold format: 1. 

1. Until recently the study of Agamas has been neglected by most Indo¬ 
logists. For instance, A. B. Keith’s A History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1928) does not even mention the Agamas. Winter- 
nitz in his monumental work on the History of Indian Literature (Calcutta, 1927) 
devotes just one paragraph (see 1:588) and a few notes to the Agamas. Others 
like J. N. Farquhar, in An Outline of the Religious History of India (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1920), and Schomerus, in Der Saiva Siddhanta (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1912), either treat the Agamas inadequately or, as Schomerus does, 
poorly analyze them. The most praiseworthy attempt is the research being 
done by Jean and Pierre Filliozat and N. R. Bhatt, who are making a very 
scholarly study at l’Institut Frangais d’Indologie, Pondicherry, South India. 

I am indebted to all of them, particularly to Jean Filliozat, for some important 
points in our study of the Agamas. See, Jean Filliozat, “Les Agama Cavaites,” 
^raoagama, ed. N. R. Bhatt, 2 vols. Publications de l’Institut Francais 

,„“ d ° logie ’ No - 18 (Pondicherry, South India: l’lnstitut Frangais d’Indologie, 
1961), l:v-xv. 

Kamika Agama l:114b-119, cited in N. R. Bhatt, ed., Ajitagama, 2 vols. 
(Pondicherry, South India: l’lnstitut Frangais d’lndologie, 1964-67), 1:1. 
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Theme (visay a, pratijna), the statement of the thesis; 2. Doubt 
(samJaya), problems that the thesis raises; 3. Dissentient views 
(purvapaksa ), arguments against the thesis; 4. Orthodox judg¬ 
ment (siddhanta), arguments establishing the thesis; 5. Rele¬ 
vance (prayojana), theological significance of the thesis. 1 

It is in accordance with this method that the Siddhanta inter¬ 
prets its Triad of Categories, and employs them to establish the 
inferiority or imperfect character of the Preliminary or Dissen¬ 
tient Views (purvapaksa) in relation to itself, the Definitive Doc¬ 
trine (siddhanta). These two classes (of Views and Doctrines) 
comprise four groups—the Outermost, the Outer, the Inner and 
the Innermost. The first three are included under Dissentient 
Views, and the last is identified with the Definitive Doctrine. 2 

The Outermost Group accepts only the Category of Bond, and 
is said to be formed of systems like Buddhism Jainism and 
Materialism. The Outer Group accepts Beast and Bond, and is 
^id to comprise doctrines like the SSdkhy, Yoga Logrcsm, 

Atomism the Precedent Inquiry .heVarsuava 

p^Sa, and the One Soul Doctrine P™u»- 

% y „te «h?ha”lnner Group accepts the whole Triad, 
,. U “ Beast a nd Bond, and is said to include the non-Sid- 
dhinta Saiva denominations, the Left, the Terrifier and the Great 
Vow-Holder Sects, Skullmanism, the two Pastoralisms, and the 
Oneness Doctrine (aikyavada), presumably Srlkantha s Saiva 

Nondualism, or even Triadism. 

Finally, there is the Innermost Group, the Siddhanta which, 
in addition to the Triad, affirms the existence of the Infinitesimal 
Pollution (anavamala) and the preeminence of the Agama, over 
all other sources of Revelation. This group comprises six doc¬ 
trines (some of which we have been unable to identify), subsumed 

1. Pereira, pp. 438-40. i 

2 The Agamas themselves give two groups: tne Out and Ingroups. 

“ thOlam ca suksmam caiva samayarp dvividham bhavet, sthulam bdhyarji 
* S okt'arp suksmam abhyantararrt smrtam.” Togaja Agama cited in Velliamba- 
lav^nar Ndrtdvarana Vilakka Mapadiam , (Dharmapura: Dharmapura Adl- 

nam, 1957), P* . 

“lokayato’tha bauddhascarhato mlmamsa eva ca, mayavadah pancara- 

tram sadete samaya-bahih, saivam pasupatam vamam bhairavam tu maha- 
vratam kalamukhamiti khyatam antah samayasfakam.” Ajita Agama cited in 
Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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under three subgroups—according as they emphasize Differ¬ 
ence, or Identity or both. 

. Emphasizing Difference are the Rock Doctrine ( pasanavada ) 
and Differentism ( bhedavada ); emphasizing both Difference and 
Identity are the Siva Equality Doctrine ( Sivasamavada ), the Siva 
Permeation Doctrine ( Sivasahkrantavada ) and the Unmodifica¬ 
tion Doctrine (avikaravada) ; and emphasizing Identity is Sid¬ 
dhanta Saiva Nondualism (Sivadvaita) , also known as The 
Transformation of the Efficient Cause Doctrine (nimittakarana- 
parinamavada). 

What we have here is a structured theology of Comparative 
Religion, on the “gradationist” model, which establishes a 
hierarchy among systems, the lowest being the farthest away from 
the truth, and the highest the most near to it, if not identical with 
it. This model is common in Christian and Islamic theologies. 
Outlined in the Agamas, the Siddhanta version of gradualism 
was fully evolved by Sivajnanayogin in his summa of the Tamil 
Siddhanta, the Great Dravidian Exposition (Dravifa Mapadiam). 

But this carefully worked pattern is established at the price of 
misrepresentation and distortion, even though the Siddhanta’s 
intentions seem genuinely ecumenical. For instance Jainism, 
for whom the soul (jtva) is the noblest level of reality, is said not 
to believe in Beast ( paiu , the Saiva equivalent of the Jaina jiva) 
but only in Bond (pafa , the Saiva equivalent of the Jaina ajiva ). 
Equally absurd is the part assigned to the monist Vedanta, of 
believing, not in Master, but only in Beast and Bond. What, 
it may be asked, is the Vedanta's Brahman, if not Master, in fact 
(in view of Vedantic systems) an Absolute even transcending 
Master ? Since it is doubtful if these and other doctrines will 
accept the role that the Siddhanta so cavalierly assigns them, this 
gradualist model can serve only to confirm the Siddhantins in 
their faith, and not as a basis for inter-religious dialogue. 

Phases of Siddhanta Literature 

The history of the Siddhanta’s literature can be divided into 
four phases—that of the Siddhanta’s Scriptures or the Agamas; 
of the Tamil devotional poets; of the systematic theologians in 
Sanskrit; and of the systematic theologians in Tamil. These 
phases correspond to the main phases of the Siddhanta’s thought. 

The first phase (ca. 7th cent.) of the Agamas develops often 
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in a bewildering complexity the metaphysics, cosmology, sym¬ 
bols, rituals and ethics of the Siddhanta. As with Hindu theology- 
in general, the basic problems are what the Goal of Life is and 
what the means {marga) to this goal are. The goal, Siva and 
liberation, is undisputed. The means is generally declared to- 
be knowledge; but devotion gradually discloses itself. 

In the second phase (7th-10th cent.), the primacy of knowl¬ 
edge as means is disputed by the Tamilian devotionalists. In 
their passionate conviction, devotion is the sole means; the me¬ 
dium in which this devotion is expressed is poetry and song. Tho 


theology of the time lacks the vocabulary to justify the conviction, 
and it is not until Ramanuja’s time (11th cent.) that such justi¬ 
fication will be found. Before that, however, the complex doc- 
trine of the Siddhanta needs to be organized, the principal. 


insights established, those of secondary importance co-ordinated, 
and the principal ones harmonized. 

The third phase (11th cent.) of the. Sanskrit systematic*, 

begun in the ninth century, achieves through.the 

* B , th r^r 11 

Srbut hHeavi unexplained the precise relation of *. 
transcendent Siva to the phenomenal Beast and Bond. His 
imprecision occasions the Siddhanta’s dilemma-whether or not 
to postulate self-differentiation or emanation within God Him¬ 
self in the form of categories like the Five Pure Principles of the 
Saiva Siddhanta. For, as we saw, to postulate divine self-differ¬ 
entiation, in the minds of Hindu theologians, entailed divine 
self-emptying, and the lapse of the transcendent into the pheno¬ 
menal. Not to postulate such self-differentiation would either 
require an elimination of the Five Pure Principles or their rele¬ 
gation to the realm of the unconscious. It was the second alter¬ 
native that Aghorasiva chose and so changed the course of Sid¬ 
dhanta thought. The transcendent, he declared, was the Supreme 
giva, bipolar, without emanation, in the form of Siva, the Ener¬ 
gizer (Jaktimat) and his Energy (fakti). The nature of the Sid¬ 
dhanta’s goal was thus definitively established. It remained to 
decide whether this goal is to be attained through knowledge 


or devotion. 

The last phase (13th-18th cent.), that of Tamilian systematics, 
unequivocally affirmed it to be devotion. In doing so it generally 
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rejected the earlier Siddhanta doctrines which seemed to deny 
the soul’s subjection to God, as the doctrine of Equality with 
Siva (Sivasamavada ). Inconsequence, it came to be preoccupied 
with grace, a divine quality which, more than any other, under¬ 
scores this subjection. At the same time, there was a renewed 
sympathy for Nondualism, as is seen in the fact that Pure Non¬ 
dualism ( Suddhadvaita) is the term employed by the Tamil Sid¬ 
dhanta to describe itself. However, Aghorasiva’s efforts had 
grounded the system unshakeably on Difference; to reject his 
solution would have meant lapsing into Vedantic monism and 
the elimination of the Siddhanta’s identity. So Nondualism was 
interpreted to mean not identity of substance, but immediate 
and inseparable relationship, 1 between God and souls. There was 
a general neglect of the Sanskrit Siddhantins (whose works were 
seldom, if ever, quoted), and a return to the Agamic sources, 
in particular the Raurava, Pauskara and Mrgendra Agamas. Finally, 
the systematics of Badarayana was preferred to that of Bhoja 
or any other theologians. 

We shall now examine the Siddhanta literature of these four 
phases in detail. Firstly, the Agamas, with their classification, 
content, importance, and probable date; secondly, the works of 
the Tamil devotionalists; thirdly, those of the Sanskrit systemati- 
cians; and lastly, of the Tamil systematicians. 

The Agamas 


Classification 

The Saiva Agama is divided into four classes: Dualist Pasto- 
ralist, the Lunar or Moon God Doctrine (Soma), the Monist 
Pastoralist (of Lakulisa) and the Saiva. The Saiva is of three 
kinds: the Left (Varna), which includes schools such as Skull- 
manism, Fierce Face Doctrine, and the Non-Terrifying Doctrine 
(Aghora); the Right (Daksina) under which comes Triadism; 
and the Siddhanta, with which the Saiva Agamas, as we have 
seen, are properly identified. 2 


1. K. Sivaraman, Saivism in Philosophical Perspective (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1973), pp. 141-45. 

2. N. R. Bhatt, ed., Ajitagama. 
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The Siddhanta recognizes twenty-eight Agamas, 1 divided into 
two groups, the dualist Saiva, and the monist-dualist Rudra. 2 
The former comprises ten Agamas and the latter eighteen. These 
twenty-eight Agamas each have supplementary (upa~) Agamas, 
reaching a total of at least two hundred and seven. 3 


Content 

In theory, each Agama consists of four sections ( padas ): 
Doctrine ( jnana ), Ritual (; kriya ), Iconic Prescription ( carya) 
and Discipline {yoga). The first discusses metaphysics, epistemo¬ 
logy and ethics. The second sets forth liturgical rules. The 
third records the architectural and scriptural traditions m accord¬ 
ance with which Saiva temples were built and statues made. 
The last deals with yogic discipline as a means of attaining the 


philosophical ideal. 

In reality, however, only the Suprabheda , and the irana are 

arranged according to the ^ur sections^ £ the’Taterial 

or more sections are condensed toge^ > 
of one section is found in another. 


Importance _ means “that which has come.” It is 

handed down” by Siva. The more 
elaborate traditional explanation is that the third of the Five 
Pure Principles, the Ever-Beneficent (Sadaliva), to which corres¬ 
ponds the Sonic Brahman or Absolute ( Sabdabrahmati ), in ° r er 

to destroy the ignorance of the world and to reveal the know e ge 

1 For the titles, see infra, Appendix 2. ,, . , „ . 

2 . in addition to this two-fold division, Abhinavagupta adds a third called 
the Bhairava, consisting of sixty-four Agamas, which form the basis of monistic 
teachings. For the titles, see Pandey, Abhinavagupta, pp. 140-43. 

3. See infra. Appendix 3. 

4. Bhatt, ed., Ajitagama, p. u. . ~ ni ,rni,a- 

5. In the Rauravagama, there is a section named m the colophonasrmr^ 
sutra-sangraha and vidydpada, which, in fact, is a condensation of Knowledge 
and Discipline sections. In the Ajitagama, the tenth chapter treats ofthepropcr 
form of Siva (Sivasvarupa), which is a subject relevant to the Knowledge section. 

' 6 In the Kiraiiagama, for example, chaps. 51-57 which treat of consecra 
tion 'and restoration—matters relevant to Ritual—are actually included in the 
section on Iconic Prescription. Ibid., p. iii. 
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of reality created, at first, ten Sivas and eighteen Rudras whom 
He taught the content of the corresponding ten and eighteen 
Saiva Agamas. Then each of them revealed the Agama which 
he had received to different gods. In their turn, these gods 
transmitted the teaching to individual sages who gave it to ordi¬ 
nary men. Thus what we possess now is what was revealed by 
Siva Himself and handed down from master to disciple. 1 

The Agamas are also called Tantras. The latter term is gene¬ 
rally used among the Kashmir Saiva schools, the former, by the 
Siddhantins, particularly in the South. The Sabdakalpadruma 
defines tantra as “that which develops subjects relative to essences 
and formulae, and which makes salvation possible; wherefore 
it is called Tantra” 2 3 Agama is opposed to Nigama as Tantra to 
Veda, Although much less used, Nigama can always replace the 
term Veda, since the former is defined as “that by which one 
knows. 55 Similarly, Tantra, which is a conjunction of the two 
terms tan meaning “hang out 55 and trd meaning “rescue, 55 can 
take the place of the term Agama 2 

The Vedas and Agamas are distinguished as the “general 55 
and “special 55 revelations. 4 The lack of definiteness in the former 
is supplemented, according to most Saiva Siddhanta thinkers, 
by the content of the latter, which make the inner meaning of 
the Vedic revelation accessible to all. Srikantha, the Saiva com¬ 
mentator on Badarayana 5 s Aphorisms on the Brahman (the Brahma 
Sutras), maintains that there is no perceivable difference between 
the Vedas and the Agamas. 6 Tirumular, the author of Sacred 
Incantation (Tirumantiram) held a similar view. 6 For Srlkumara, 

1. Ibid,, pp. i-ii. 

2. J. Filliozat, p. vii. 

3. Ibid, 

4- The Siddhanta recognizes that the ‘special’ is more revealing insofar 
as it contains the key for understanding the Vedic revelation. Hence it accepts 
the Saiva Upanisads and Saiva Pur anas as complementing and clarifying 
the general Upanisads and Pura^as; and more importantly, the Agamas as 
clarifying the Vedas. See, A. Mahadeva Sastri, ed., Saiva Upanisads, The 
Adyar Library Series, No. 9 (Madras: The Adyar Library, 1950). Siva Maha - 
purdriam, trans. by a Board, 4 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1972). 

5. K. M. Balasubramaniam, Special Lectures on Saiva Siddhanta (Annamalai 

South India: The Annamalai University, 1959), p. 3. ? 

6. “The Vedas and Agamas are both of them true, both being the words of 
the Lord. Consider the first as a general treatise and the latter as a special one. 
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one of the two principal commentators of Bhoja’s Illumination 
of the Categories ( Tattvaprakalika ), the soundness of his theological 
knowledge is guaranteed by the trustworthiness of the Agamas 1 , 
which itself derives from the omniscience of their author, Siva. 
All the factors whidh constitute lack of normativeness, such as 
passion, hatred and falsity are absent in Siva; and, since omni¬ 
science is devoid of appearance, the Agamas contain undeluding 
pronouncements. Srikumara establishes the authority of Siva 
from the Agamas themselves. He says that this does not involve 
a vicious circle, because the Agamas are based on another autho¬ 
rity, the impersonally originant, hence infallible Vedas. 2 He 
sees two aspects in the Agamas, visible and invisible. The visible 
comprises sacrifices; and their evidently effective tangible results, 
demonstrate its trustworthiness of the Agama statements that 
prescribe them—from which Srikumara infers the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the invisible aspect also. By observing smoke in the kit¬ 
chen, we see also its cause, fire; hence we can infer that there is 
fire on the mountain when we see smoke there, even though the 
fire itself is invisible. 

Aghorasiva’s view of the Agamas is similar to that of Srikumara. 

He says that, unlike the scriptures of Buddhists and Jainas, whic 

have human authors, the Saiva Agamas have Siva Himse ^ as 
the author. 3 “If Buddha is omniscient,” queries Aghorasiva 
in the words of a famous verse, “what evidence is there to say 
that Kapila is not ? If, in the absence of such evidence, we^ta e 
both to be omniscient, why are their teachings divergent. 

The Agamas are also in conformity with the Vedic teac i n § 

It is on the basis of that that Aghorasiva defends the ortho oxy 
of Saiva Siddhanta. He refers to the Ancient Masters like ve 
and Upamanyu who, according to the Puranas and P 1CS ’ 
lowed the injunctions prescribed in the Agamas. In t e 


Both of them are God’s own words. When examined well, the truly 
not perceive any difference between them even when some 
perceived by others.’* Ibid . 

1. Srikumara, p. 26. 

2. Ibid., p. 27. Arguments for the Vedic basis: tantra-sastramprama. / 

vedamulatvat/manvadismrtivat // tad vedamulam ca ta u ta ar a pra i 
p ad aka t vat man vadismr tivat / Ibid., p. 30. 

3. Sadyojyoti, Tattvasangraha , v. 56, in AP, Bk. II, ch. 2. 

4. Aghorasiva, Pattvasangrahayydkhyd, v. 56, in AP, 1:2. 
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bharata, too, it is stated that Naranarayana and Asvatthatnan 
worshipped Siva in accordance with the Agamas. In the Rama - 
yarn and Kartavxrya Smrti , conformity to the Agamas is recommen¬ 
ded when constructing a temple to Siva. In the Siva Sutras , 
the nature of liberation is set forth according to the Agamas. * 
After thus showing that the Saiva Agamas are in conformity 
with other Scriptures and tradition, Aghorasiva concludes that 
their testimony is to be accepted, uncontradicted as they are by 
all other norms and unapproached in their excellence. 

Until now the principal use of the Agamas has been made in 
relation to archaeology and art history. 1 Containing and cons¬ 
tructing temples and making statues, they are also the primary 
sources for the identification of the statues and the temples they 
adorn, particularly in South India. 2 The Agamas, particularly 
those preserved in Grantha characters, are also technical treatises 
of religious practices, and rituals, being used as liturgical hand¬ 
books by officiating Saiva priests. A careful study of them is 
therefore necessary for a comprehensive knowledge of Hindu 
religion. 

Date 

It is not easy to determine exactly the period in which the 
Agamas were compiled. Although most of the Agamas are not 
extant, those available in print or in manuscripts give clear indi¬ 
cations of having been modified in the process of classification. 
One such indication is that a number of the Agamas mention 
or enumerate others. This shows that at least some passages were 
introduced after a particular Agama was written. The substance 
of the individual Agamas, however, seems to have remained 


1. For an appreciation of the Agamas from the points of view of archaeo¬ 
logy and art, See, Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography (Madras, 1914- 
16); Krisna Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses (Madras, 1916); 
Prasanna Kumara Acharya, An Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, 4 vols. (Ox¬ 
ford, 1927-46); Stella Kramrish, The Hindu Temple (Calcutta: University of Cal¬ 
cutta, 1946); M. D. N. Shukla, Vastu-Sastra, Hindu Canons of Iconography and 
Painting. All the above works are cited in J. Filliozat, p. vi. 

2. The Agamas in relation to Architecture and Art History are similar to 
Agni Parana in Hindu literature or Sadhanamala in Buddhist literature. The 
latter has been used since Alfred Foucher for a study of Tantric Buddhist 
Iconography. Ibid., p. vi. 
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intact. But one cannot identify in it formation of the Agamas in 
order to make a precise statement on the origin and the elabora¬ 
tion of the Agama texts. 1 

In spite of this lack of precision, there seems to be ample evi¬ 
dence in the extant sources, first of all, to jettison speculation on 
a date prior to the sixth century, collectively or individually 
ascribed to the Agamas; and second, to establish a date more 
consonant with the time of the appearance of the Siddhanta 
school and its canonical and systematic literature. 

The Agamas, as we have remarked earlier, contain detailed 
explanations on art and architecture. This fact points to the 
upper limit of the Agamas as the sixth century, since we know 
that the period of iconographical literature started only around 
that time. As Stella Kramrish, a well-known authority in Indian 
art and architecture, while referring to the use of stone in architec¬ 
ture, remarks: “From the sixth century A.D. onwards, the time 
of the earliest preserved treatises on architecture, stone was one 
of the accepted materials. 9,2 

The canonization of the Agamas, that is, their recognition as 
an inspired body of scriptures and their adherence by different 
Saiva sects cannot have begun until much later. We do not, for 
instance, find any reference to the Agamas or their followers in 
the writings of the noted poet and historian of the seventh cen 
tury, Bana. 2 3 4 Bana, himself a Saiva, insatiably curious and with a 
phenomenal capacity for observing detail, refers to twenty-one 
religious sects and schools of philosophy which flourished during 
his time. Among them only four are named and the rest are 
indicated in such a manner as to become clear by an in tel 1 S ent 
decoding of their religious beliefs and practices.* That Bana 
does not mention either the Siddhantins or the Agamas is a 
indication that, if they existed at all, they were not important 

enough to be recognized. , 

Another source for investigation is the great Puranas, especia y 

2. Stdla Kramrish, The Hindu Temple, 2 vols. (Calcutta: University of 

Ca 'r vJuS Agrawala, The Deeds of Harsha (Being a Cultural Study of 
Bonn's Harshaeharita) . Redacted and edited by P. K. Agrawala (Varanasi: 
Prithivi Prakashan, 1969). 

4. For names of sects in Bana’s list, see Agrawala, pp. 225-26; 236. 
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the Lihga and Kurma Puranas which seem to be decidedly Monist 
Pastoralist in their leanings. In general, the dates of the Puranas 
are uncertain. On the basis of critical scholarship, however, we 
can establish the dates of these texts. A recent study on the- 
Lihga Purana has concluded: 

The Lihga Purana was abridged by Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
in the beginning of Dvapara age {Lihga 1.2.3).Originally 
it was composed by Brahma with the material derived from 
Isanakalpa (Ibid., 1.2.1). The abridgement was a natural 
course, for the old contents ceased to appeal to the later gene¬ 
rations. All the same, fresh material was available which the 
new compilers inserted in the new corpus. The process conti¬ 
nued till the beginning of the fifth century A.D. when the bulk 
of this Purana was settled to its present form. 1 

Another important Purana which the Siddhantins often quote, 
the Kurma , has two versions. The original one was a Pancaratra 
document and its date, according to R. C. Hazra, falls between 
550 and 650 A.D. The second was a PaSupata or Pastoralist 
document, dated between 700 and 800 A.D. 2 In the second ver¬ 
sion, the Pastoralists, while propagating their faith, condemn 
all the non-Vedic Sastras which are termed “heretical 55 or 
Pasania Sastras. 3 In neither of these versions do we find any 
reference to the Siddhanta or to the Agamas. Hazra concludes 
from this that the terms Saiva and agama did not come into vogue 
at the time the Kurma was appropriated by the Pastoralists. 4 

The Tamil canonical literature is another valuable source of 
information for evaluating the antiquity of the Agamas. There 
are three devotionalist saints who seem to be the earliest to refer 
to the Agamas. They are Tirumular, Sundaramurti, and Manik- 

1. Board of Scholars, The Lihga Purana , 2 parts, Ancient Indian Tradition 
and Mythology Series, vols. 5 and 6 (Varanasi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1973), 

1 :xviii. 

2. R. G. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs (Dacca, 1936), 
p. 71. 

3. Kurma Purana , 1.12.261-63; 16.117-19; 30.25; 29; 11.16.15; 21.32-33; 
39.61-62 etc. cited in G. K. Pai, Cultural History from the Kurma Purapa (Cochin, 
India: Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, 1975), p. 326. 

4. Hazra, p. 68. 
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kavacagar. From this we can assume that the lower limit of the 
classification of the Agamas is around 800 A.D., as Hazra points 
out: “That the Agamas became current not later than 800 A.D. 
is proved by the references to the Agamas by the Tamil poets 
Tirumular(800 A.D.), Sundarar(800 A.D.),and Manikkavacagar 
(c. 900 A.D.).” 1 

The evidence of the Iconographical texts, of Bana, of the 
Puranas and of the Tamil canonical texts is complemented by the 
date of the institutionalization of Saiva Siddhanta under its 
traditional founder Guhavasi (675); and a century or later by 
the systematic works of the late ninth century Siddhantin Sadyo- 
jyoti, who continued the tradition of the Agamas. 2 The combined 
evidence of Jill these sources points to ca. 700 as the probable 
date of the Agamas, and 800 as the probable date by which they 
were canonized. 

The Tamil Devotionalists and Mystics 

Tamil devotionalism (600-900) arose in South India, spear¬ 
headed by a group of saints and seers who were poet-devotees 
{bhaktas ). They journeyed from temple to temple singing of 
their personal experiences of Siva. They were an inspiration to 
the masses who, in turn, were able to express their religious emo¬ 
tions in song, and enter into mystic communion with Siva, the 
terrifying and compassionate god. Their poetic expression to¬ 
gether with its musical element captured the minds and hearts 
of the people and generated a body of Tamil literature of bhakti 
or devotionalism, which came to be common to both the Saiva 
and Vaisnava religions. All in all, it was a period of deep spiritual 
rediscovery and literary achievement for the Tamilians. 

The Beginnings of Tamil Mysticism 

Later tradition counted sixty-three nayanars (saints), individual 

1. Ibid., p. 71. 

2. See above. Chapter I. , 

3 The Bhakti literature includes the Bhdgavata Purdpa, the Prabandham 
of the Vaisnava Alvars, Rdmacaritamanasa of Tulasidasa—a Rdma-Bhakli work, 
and Kffpa-Bhakti works. Here we focus only on the Siva-Bhakti movement. 
For a summary of the rest, see R. Antoine et a!., Religious Hinduism (Bombay: 
St. Paul Publications, 1964), pp. 232-41. 

■3 
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and collective, as the most prominent leaders oftheSaiva revival. 1 
The individuals included the Lady (Ammar) from Karaikkal, 
Nandan, a pariah (a member from a low caste) from Adanur, 
and a general of the Pallava armies, Siruttondar. But the most 
prominent among them were the three men whose expressions 
are grouped as the Hymns (Devaram ). First came Tirunavuk- 
karasu or Appar, a member of the Vellala caste from Tiruva- 
mun, generally considered to be a contemporary of the Pallava 
ruler Mahendravarman I (580-630) whom Appar converted to 
Saivism (middle of the seventh century). 2 The second was 
Jnanasambandar, a brahmana of the family of Kundini (Kaun- 
iinya gotra) and a contemporary of Appar. He succeeded in 
spreading Saivism in Madura and other parts of the Pandya 
country which was at that time completely under the sway of 
Jainism. His Pandyan patron who helped him achieve this suc¬ 
cess was either Maravarman Avanisulamani (620-645) or his 
grandson Arikesari Maravarman (670-700). 3 Later came the 
third Nayanar, Sundaramurti (ca. 800) of Navalur. He was a 
close friend of the Cera ruler, Ceraman Perumal (end of the 
•eighth and early ninth century). Legend has it that they visi¬ 
ted each other regularly and together made a journey to Mount 
Kailasa. Sundara’s devotion to Siva was that of an intimate 
friend, and hence he received the name Friend of God (Tambi- 
ran-Tolan). 

After Sundaramurti came the impassioned devotionalist 
Manikkavacagar, the author of Sacred Sayings ( Tiruvacagam ). 
According to legend, he was a minister of a Pandyan king, 
probably Varaguna II (862-885). Besides these four prominent 
saints, the philosopher-saint Tirumular occupies a unique place 
in this golden age of Tamil Saivism. According to the Great 
Cosmic History (Periyapurdnam), which describes the lives of sixty- 
three saints, Tirumular came to South India from the Kailasa 
mountain. 4 Although his date cannot be ascertained precisely, 
•the fact that he seems to have been conversant with the teachings 

1. For the names of the 63 saints, see infra , Appendix 4.' 

2. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, A History of South India (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1966), p. 424. 

3. Ibid., p. 152. 

4. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, Periyapurdnam , The Tamil University Publi¬ 
cation Series, 4 (Madras: Rajan and Co., 1955), pp. 71-73. 
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of the Kashmiri Self-Awareness ( Pratyabhijha) school suggests 
the ninth century as his probable date. He was probably the 
first to use the word Siddhanta in Tamil literature. In the opinion 
of V.'V. Ramana Sastri, a noted scholar on Saivism, Tirumular 
brought with him the twenty-eight Agamas which Sastri claims 
were written in the Valley of Kashmir. 1 

The literature that emerged from the devotionalist period is 
collectively called the Sacred Canon (Tirumurai) redacted by 
Nambi Andar Nambi in twelve books. 2 They form the fountain¬ 
head of the Tamil Siddhanta and contain many notable antici¬ 
pations of the Siddhanta philosophy. Perhaps the earliest author 


in the group is Lady Karaikkai (ca. 550). She sang the praises 
of Siva after having a vision of the god’s dance. 3 Her works mark 
the beginning of Prabandha literature in Tamil—a genre which 
counted in the course of time no less than ninety-six types. The 
307 hymns (Padigam) of Appar constitute books four to six of 
the Saiva Canon. A significant insight in his hymns is the three¬ 
fold aspect of Siva consisting of the lower form whose function 
is to dissolve the universe; the intermediary form of Siva and 
Energy ( iSakti ); and the indestructible Stambha (Columnar) 
form which is the final place of rest for the soul. 4 Turujnana 


Sambandar’s 384 hymns, of an exceptionally high literary qua¬ 
lity, constitute the first three books of the Saiva Canon. e 
distinguishes two aspects of Siva, the higher and lower, the in 
ternal and external. The higher aspect is formless', it comprises 
the Ultimate Being from whom proceeds the trinity of raima, 
Visnu and Rudra, and everything else that has a beginning 
The lower aspect is formed , and consists of the redeemer 1V 
who helps the embodied souls and liberates them from their 
bondage. Sambandar emphasizes the unity of Siva hidden un 
the multiplicity of the universe. The lower form is merged with 
the higher, formless Siva, and the Supreme Self (j paramatman) 
is “the end, the beginning and the entire universe.”* Referring 
to the Power (mayd) of Siva, Sambandar says: He (siva) is the 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


ar, pp. 206-209. 

the titles of the Tamil Canon, see infra ,, Appendix 5. 
N. Sastri, p. 368. 


Ayyar, pp. 371-72. 

Padigam 21.2-3 (Ayyar, pp. 345-46). 
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other half of Her who is the first of all Energies (Saktis). He also 
speaks of the Saiva Agama teaching on Pollution (mala)> the 
Sankhya categories, and the five-fold function of Siva. 1 Sam- 
bandar’s constant reference to the external form of Siva was to 
enable the devotees to meditate on the inner meaning of these 
forms. He thus encouraged devotion to Siva as a means of obtain¬ 
ing release from earthly fetters. 

The Summation of Tamil Mysticism : Manikkavacagar 
Manikkavacagar, often considered the greatest of Saiva 
mystics, wrote two important works. The first, Sacred Garland 
(Tirukkovai) , a poem of 400 stanzas, depicts the theme of love 
between Siva and the soul. The second, the Sacred Sayings, 2 
in fifty-one hymns, emphasizes devotion, and is also important 
as an exposition of the Saiva Siddhanta. In it Manikkavacagar 
speaks of the soul’s experience in the universe. After being bom 
in different forms from an ant to an elephant, the human soul 
meditates on each of its previous existences. When it mentally 
reaches the human form, it becomes aware of the bondage of 
passion and ignorance. Then Siva appears in the guise of a 
teacher—at which moment the devotee must fall at His feet and 
praise Him: 


O Being rare—Whom even the “earth-born gods” find not— 
that Thee I may not quit, O Ruler, show me grace ! 3 

Manikkavacagar relates his own experience in these different 
stages, and speaks of the visions he had of God in each stage. 
He recognizes that everything is an epiphany of God and sees 
himself as the worshipper. Then, describing God as neither 
“this” nor “that”, male nor female, nor even neuter, he exclaims: 

The tongue itself that cries to Thee,—all other powers of my 
whole being that cry out,—all are Thyself! Thou art my 
way of strength ! The trembling thrill that runs through me 

1. Padigam 296.3.115.4; 119.6; 126.7 (Ayyar, pp. 348-51). 

2. G. U. Pope, Tiruvacagam (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900); Ayyar,. 
pp. 398-443. 

3. Ibid., p. 225. 
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is Thee ! Thyself, the whole of ill and weal ! None other 
here. 1 

Manikkavacagar describes the infinite bliss of Siva and asserts 
that Siva knows none other than Siva. He speaks of grace as 
the cause of purification of the soul, and looks upon life as a 
probation, a preparation for eternal fellowship and communion 
with the Supreme. He emphasizes the effectiveness of prayer 
and worship and prays for mercy and forgiveness of offenses. 
For him, devotion to Siva surpasses every kind of religious obser¬ 
vance and release is mystic union with Siva. 2 

Wellspring of Tamil Systematics : Tirumular 
Tirumular’s Sacred Incantation ( Tirumantiram ) seems to be the 
earliest Tamil exposition of the Siddhanta in its metaphysical, 
moral, and mystical aspects. It is divided into nine sections 
•consisting of: 

1. Rules of Religion and Ethics. 

2. Philosophy, dealing with Siva’s five activities, the threefold 
•classification of souls (Conditioned, Dissolution-Deconditioned, 
Intelligence-Deconditioned), along with some Puranic and Epic 
accounts. 

3. Yoga. 

4. Esoteric Exposition of different Mystic Incantations (mantras). 

5. The Saiva Schools, their salvific means and goal, containing 
a general description of the different forms of Saivism, of the four 
means to liberation and the descent of grace. 

6. The path to liberation treating of the search for Siva 
within, a search which results in the bestowal of grace in the form 
of the eight yogic powers, the realization of the Mystic Incanta¬ 
tions of the knowledge and devotion; the attainment of Siva 
through meditation; the bliss of Siva as true knowledge; detach¬ 
ment, performance of sacrifice and praise of Siva as the path to 
liberation; penance as fortitude to resist the attraction of perish¬ 
able pleasures; and the path of some wise men with fully deve¬ 
loped minds. 

7. Nucleus (Bindu) and its evolutes. 

1. ibid., p. 227. 

2. Ayyar, p. 275. 
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8. The unity of the Triad of Categories: Master, Beast and. 
Bond. 

9. Liberation as Void (Sunya) which is Divine Bliss. 

The Sanskrit Systematicians 

The Agamas, as we noticed, were in existence by 700, and had 
acquired canonical authority by 800. They had been composed 
after Buddhist theology had reached its pinnacle of conceptual 
refinement and systematic comprehensiveness, in thinkers like 
Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Candraklrti and Dinnaga. 
Hindu theology was to produce figures of like stature somewhat 
later, But the world in which the Agamas were produced posses¬ 
sed a precise philosophical vocabulary which earlier ages had 
lacked. Hence the scriptures of the Siddhanta already have a 
greater systematic consistency than, say, the Mahabhdrata and the: 
Upanisads . 

With the Agamas canonized, the Siddhanta theologians were 
saddled with the task of completing the systematization of the 
Agama doctrines by further clarifying and coordinating their 
content. This first took the form of commentaries on the Agamas, 
especially the Raurava , the Svayambhuva , the Pauskara , the Mrgendra 
and the Matanga. Of these the Raurava was credited with the 
initial formulation of the Triad of Categories 1 —Master, Beast 
and Bond—on which the fabric of the Siddhanta systematics. 
was erected. 

The systematization of the Sanskrit Siddhanta was begun in 
the ninth century by Sadyojyoti and Brhaspati. It was conti¬ 
nued by Ramakantha I, Srlkantha, Narayanakantha and Rama- 
kantha II, who may be called its continuators. It was completed 
by Bhoja, who may be called its consummator. Its elaboration— 
after a false start in that direction by Srlkumara—was achieved 
by Aghorasiva, whose mission it was to interpret, enrich, rectify 
(and to some extent distort) the wisdom of his predecessors, and 


1. Sapta svayambhuve proktah sat pauskaramatangayoh. srimat para- 
khye pancoktah padarthah raurave trayali. Quoted in Sivagrayogi, Saiva- 
paribhdfd) pariccheda 2, ed. H. R. Rangaswamy and R. Ramana Sastrin, Oriental 
Research Institute Publications, Sanskrit Series, No. 90 (Mysore; Govern¬ 
ment Press, 1950), p. 28. 
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to transmit it to the Tamilian Siddhanta that was to follow. In 
other words, it was the destiny of the Tamilian Aghorasiva to 
be the all-India Siddhanta’s last great theologian. 

The Founders of Sanskrit Systematics 
Sadyojyoti and Brhaspati are the co-founders of the Siddhanta 
systematics. Says Ramakantha II, extolling them: 

I honor Sadyojyoti and Brhaspati. The two (sages) who, by 
their experience as Accomplished Ones, illuminated the path 
to the Siddhanta and of the Masters. 1 

Of Sadyojyoti, who as his name indicates, was the “Sudden 
Light” of the Siddhanta, we know nothing, except that he pro¬ 
bably lived in Central India towards the end of the ninth century, 
was a pupil of a teacher named Ugrajyoti, and was also called 
Protector of the Village (. Khetapdla ), The Gladdner ofKhetaka or 
of the Village {Khetakanandana) , The Accomplished Teacher 
(Siddha Guru ), The Author of the Commentary on the Raurava - 
gama (Rauravavrttikrt) , The Author of the Good Commentary 
( Suvrttikrt ) or just The Author of the Commentary ( Vrttikrt ). a 
As we can infer from his writings, he was a learned grammarian, 
logician and ritualist, and, of course, theologian. 

Sadyojyoti’s works are generally short metrical treatises in 
karika form purporting to make the diffuse and complex teachings 
of the scriptures intelligible to dull minds. They are monographs, 
on topics like experience or liberation, as the following titles 
suggest: Memorial Verses on ( Mundane) Experience (Bhogakarika), 
Memorial Verses on Liberation (Moksakarikd) , and Refutative 
Memorial Verses on Alien (Doctrines of) Liberation [Paramok 
$anirasakarika ); or Systematic Summaries of Siddhanta doctrines, 
with titles such as, the Collection of Principles dr Categories ( Tattva - 
sahgraha) and the Ascertainment of the Three Principles ( Tattvatraya - 
nirnaya); or commentaries on the Agamas, like the Raurava and 
the Svdyambhuva , as the Inquiry into the Lord (NareSvara- 
pariksd). As one of his names indicates, it was his exposition of the 
Raurava that earned Sadyojyoti ( Vrttikrt ) his fame. 3 

1. Ramakantlm, Mokfakdrikavyakhyd, opening paean, in AP, 2:4. 

2. Sadyojyoti, Moksakarikd , v. 157, in AP, 2:4. 

3. With the exception of the commentaries on the Agamas, the other works 
mentioned above are found in AP, Bk. I, chs. 2-3; Bk. II, chs. 3-5. 
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Besides being the first theologian to attempt a systematization 
of the Siddhanta, Sadyojyoti also seems to have been the first to 
identify the term 4 ‘Siddhanta’ 5 with the Saiva dualism based on 
the Triad of Categories—Master, Beast and Bond. His writings 
made this dualism—the most widespread of the Saiva denomi¬ 
nations, more so than Triadism itself—a force to be reckoned 
with. 1 They had a great impact on his successors, among whom 
was Aghorasiva, who never tires of praising him, and in one place 
exclaims that: 

the mass of [his own] ignorance-darkness was dispelled by 

the rays—in the guise of the statements of the True Commen¬ 
tary —of the sun, the noble Khetakanandana. 2 

Of Sadyojyoti’s colleague, Brhaspati, we know even less. He was 
the author of at least two works, a Commentary on the Rauravagama 
and The Science of Siva’s Form (Sivatanufastra), quotations from 
which survive in Abhinava’s great Triadic classic, the Light on 
the Tantras ( Tantraloka ). 3 4 

Ramakantha I, also known as Rajanaka(?), probably lived 
around 925-975. He was a pupil of Utpala, and seems to have 
written commentaries on Saivism from both monistic and dualistic 
viewpoints. He was one of Aghorasiva’s teachers, 4 which pro¬ 
bably explains the pupils 5 use of the Triadic concept of the 
Supreme Siva, seemingly unknown to Bhoja. His.main Saiva 
work appears to be The True Commentary (Sadvrtti ), in which he 
discusses Siva, Energy and Nucleus, and which influenced the 
Saiva Siddhantin, Srlkantha. 

Srlkantha was a pupil of Ramakantha I, and belonged to the 
first half of the eleventh century. Very little is known of his life, 
and his only work of some importance for Saiva Siddhanta is 

1. See Abhinava’s and Jayaratha’s refutation of Sadyojyoti’s dualistic 
interpretation of Saiva Categories, in Tantraloka , VI, 250, cited in Pandey, 
Abhinavagupta, p. 169. 

2. Aghorasiva, Tattvasahgrahavyakhya , colophon, in AP, 1:2. 

3. Tantraloka , 8:230, 263, 299, 301, 345; 9:206. All references to Tantra¬ 
loka, unless otherwise indicated, are to Abhinavagupta, Tantraloka, Fr. Raniero 
Gnoli, Luce delle Sacre Scritture {Tantraloka) di Abhinavagupta (Turino: Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1972). 

4. Aghorasiva, Nadakarikavrtti, v. 26, in AP, 2:3, 
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the Triple Gem (Ratnatraya) , a brief treatment of the philosophy* 
of language from a dualistic viewpoint. 1 

Narayanakantha, the son and pupil of a little known teacher 
Vidyakantha, lived around 1075 and 1100. 2 His works include 
commentaries on the Mrgendragama and on Sadyojyoti’s Collec¬ 
tion of Principles . The commentary on the latter is known as the 
Great Commentary (Brkattikd) or Autumnal Night (SaranniSd)> since 
it is on such a night that, according to Sanskrit poets, the full 
moon (here Sadyojyoti’s work) shines at its brightest. He points 
out the defects in the existing commentaries on the Mrgendra 
and criticizes the views of the Buddhists, Jainas, Materialists, 
Vedantins, Ritualists, Sarikhyans, Yogis, Logicists and Atomists* 
Aghorasiva, who wrote a gloss on Narayanakantha’s commentary 
on the Mrgendra, uses the latter’s views to support his own teach¬ 
ings. 3 

Bhatta Ramakantha (1100-1130), who is from Kashmir, was 
Aghorasiva’s mentor. His profound influence is admitted by 
Aghorasiva who exclaims: “Following as I do the steps of the 
great-throated lion Ramakantha, I am not frightened by the 
trumpetings of the elephants of the bad philosophers.” 4 5 Rama- 
kantha’s works include monographs on incantations (mantra) 
and the Agamas and commentaries on the Matanga and Svayam- 
bhuva Agamas and on the Gita (the one Vaisnava sacred text 
found acceptable to most Saiva schools). They also include 
commentaries on three of Sadyojyoti’s works; but his most cele¬ 
brated treatise seems to be his Memorial Verses on Sound ( Nada - 
karikd ), a Saiva philosophy of language based on that of Bhartr- 
hari’s Sonic Absolutism (Sabdabrahmavada) . 6 

Systematizer of the Siddhanta : Bhoja 

We now come to Bhoja Paramara (ca. 1018-1060), 6 tie 

1. Srikantha, Ratnalrayam , vv. 80-85, in AP, 2:1. 

2. Pandey, Abhinavagupta, pp. 174-75. 

3. N. Krisna Sastri and K. M. Subramani Sastri, eds., Srt Mrgendram 
(T>evakottai, South India: Saiva Siddhanta Paripalana Sangham, 1928). 

4. Aghorasiva, “Mrgendra Vrtti Dipika,” opening paeans, v. 4, in N. 
Krisna Sastri, £ri Mrgendram, p. 1. 

5. AP, 2:3. For a selection of the titles of Sanskrit systematic works, see 
infra. Appendix 3. 

6. The name Bhoja is used in ancient Indian literature in three ways: 
First, as the royal designation applicable to the consecrated monarchs of the 
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greatest scholar of his age, steeped in the immense philosophical 
literature produced during almost two millennia before his time* 
and the greatest warrior of the century.” 1 He belonged to an 
India debilitated by constant internal warfare by different 
dynasties—in which he, too, participated—and thus virtually 
defenseless against the savage inroads of Islam. These were 
perpetrated by Bhoja’s older contemporary Mahmud of Ghazni 
(ca. 1008), himself like Bhoja, a great patron of the arts but, 
unlike the Hindu monarch, no artist, poet and theologian. Not 
very long before Bhoja’s time the Rastrakuta empire, perhaps 
the most extensive Hindu empire in history, had been destroyed 
by the Calukyas, a dynasty also inimical to the Paramaras. It 
was in battle with them that his uncle Munja had been captured 
and later executed. It was this tragedy that brought Bhoja to the 
throne (1018). In 1019 he conquered the Northern Konkan 
and in celebration of his victory “bathed and worshipped,” 
as he himself said, “the Lord of the moving and the motionless, 
Bhagavdn Bhavdnipati [the blessed Master of the goddess Parvati 
Siva Himself].” 2 

Among his many achievements was the erection of India’s 
largest artificial lake, the Bhojpur lake, 250 miles in extent. Its 
main bund was forty feet high and about 100 feet broad. The 
lake itself was 100 feet deep in places, and was “the largest and 
most beautiful lake that adorned the surface of India.” 3 At his 

Southern region in India; secondly, as a tribal name of a people; and’thirdly, 
as a proper name borne by several princes of Kanauj and Malawa. See Sach- 
chidananda Bhaftacharya, A Dictionary of Indian History (New York: George 
Braziller, 1967), p. 137. The author of the Illumination of the Categories is un¬ 
doubtedly Bhoja Paramara. Recent scholarship on Bhoja has been unusually 
cautious in identifying the author’s name. For, Kanauj was the cradle of the 
family of Abhinavagupta, and is also an important center of Saiva doctrines* 

le main reason for the uncertainty is a comment of Aghorasiva himself. 
In lu sPaddhati, Aghorasiva gives his spiritual lineage and mentions Uttuhga 
iva o Lata as the third preceptor. Uttuhga Siva (or his brother) was Bhoja’s 
teacher ‘who has determined the meaning of the Agamas*. On the basis of this 
hneage in which there are twelve teachers between Uttuhga and Aghora, 
Pierre Filliozat recommends that we look for a Bhoja who is° earlier than the 
King of Dhara who ruled from 1018 to 1060. See P. S. Filliozat, p. 248. 

L P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, Bhoja Raja. Annamalai University Historical 

Series (Madras, 1931), p. 59. 

2. One of Bhoja’s Inscriptions quoted by Ayyangar, p. 50. 

3. Ibid., p. 107. 
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capital he erected a temple to his favorite goddess, Sarasvatl, 
to whom also he dedicated one of his most important works, The 
Necklace of the Goddess of Learning (Sarasvatikanthabharanam ). That 
temple was a university where the scholars he endowed worked; 
it was probably they who aided him in the compilation if not 
composition of the many works that go under his name. How¬ 
ever, it is by no means unlikely that the works are all his own 
unaided composition, for the wide erudition and accomplishment 
they represent was not infrequent for the India of his time. They 
are all true to character, being generally works of synthesis. 
Some of Bhoja’s most important works are 1 : The Illumination of 
the Categories (Tattuaprakasika); The Royal Sun ( Rajamartanda ), 
a Commentary on Patanjali’s The Toga Aphorisms; Necklace of 
the Goddess of Learning (Sarasvatikanthabharana); and The Splendor 
of Eros (SrhgaraprakaSa ), both definitive treatises on poetics and 
the Commander of the Battlefield {Samaranganasutradhara) an 
encyclopedia of art and architecture. 

Siddhanta Monists: Srikumara and Others 
Bhoja sifted the metaphysical elements from the mass of Sid¬ 
dhanta scriptural and theological texts and constituted a single 
theological system of doctrine. But he ignored or avoided the 
Siddhanta’s dilemma. 

It must be observed that in general Saiva thought since e 
Dualist Pastoralists was moving relentlessly in a monist direction. 
This is specially evident in the Saiva Puranas, which are a 
without exception monist, following the mode of Difference-in 
Identity. According to their beliefs, self-differentiation in t e 
Absolute, as we have often remarked, necessarily entails its se 
emptying or self-abasement. The most formidable opponent o 
this monism was the Sankhya system, an impenitent dualism lor 
whom self-differentiation occurs only in unconscious substances 
such as its own primordial Matter. 

As Bhoja does not allude to any Siddhanta monists (thinkers 

who endeavored to integrate Siddhanta doctrines with the general 
teaching of Saiva monism), and as we know of them mainly 
from the works of the principal Siddhanta monist, Srikumara, 
it may be assumed that these monists lived between Bhoja and 

1. For Bhoja’s other literary works, see infra. Appendix 3. 
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Srlkumara. One of them is the author of The Saiva Mystery (Saiva 
Rahasyam) quoted in the Introduction. This author’s monism 
is similar to that later articulated more complexly by Vallabha— 
for whom concealment and manifestation are the principles 
whereby the plenary Brahman respectively limits or discloses 
its plenitude. In the words of The Saiva Mystery: 

All of Siva’s essential attributes shine in their fullness in the . 
Master. Only some do in the Bonds and all are concealed in' 
the Beasts. 1 

Another author, presumably , a Siddhanta Saiva, known as the 
author of the Century (Satakakara ) explains the relationship of 
the world to God in specifically Triadic terms: 

The supreme principle, vacuous of concepts, the pure, the 
tranquil, devoid of decay and origination—in it shines the 
Thirty-Six-Category-natured-world. As in the reflection in 
the mirror, the individual picture of cities, villages, and such 
places shines as though divided within itself and also from the 
mirror: so also the Siva-Form, though vacuous of division, 
shines as though mutually divided within itself and also from 
the most pure consciousness of the Supreme Siva. 2 

There are several writers to whom Srlkumara alludes. The 
following is a list of their works and their names as far as we have 
been able to identify them—mainly through the quotations of 
Srikumara, but also from allusions by Bhatta Ramakantha, 
Jayaratha, Abhinavagupta, and Madhava, the author of the 
Collection of All the Systems (Sarva Dariana Sahgraha). The only 
exception is Gurudevacarya, or Isanasiva, the author of Uanaiiva 

1. patyau Sivasvabhavah sarve sarvatmana prakasante/ kecana pasesu, 
pasusu cantardadhate niravasesam.” Quoted in Srikumara, p. 25. 

2. sarvavikalpavihinam suddham santam vyayodayavihmam / yat 
paratattvam tasmin vibhati sadtrimsadatma jagat. darpanabimbe yadvanna- 
garagramadi citramavibhagi / bhati vibhagenaiva ca parasparam darpana- 
dapi ca. 

vimalataraparamasambhavabodhat tadvadvibhagasunyamapi / anyonyam 
72 ^ Pl Ca VibhaktamabMti sivarupam iti.” Qjioted in Srikumara, pp. 
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Gurudeva Paddhati : Avadhuta; Gurudevacarya, author of Hand¬ 
book of the Divine Teacher IfanaSiva (IfanaSiva Gurudeva Paddhati) > 
Sankaranandana, author of The Embelishment of Wisdom (. Prajha - 
lankara); Anonymous, The Establishment of the Six Paths (Adhva- 
siddhi); Anonymous, Necklace of the Jewels of Knowledge (Jnana- 
ratnavali); Anonymous, The Saiva Mystery (Saivarahasyam); 
Anonymous, The Heart of the Siddhanta (Siddhantahrdayam); Sataka- 
kara, The Century (Sataka); Anonymous, The Many-Diviniiied 
(Bahudaivatya). 

Srlkumara is perhaps the first writer to take cognizance of the 
nondualism of Gaudapada and Sankara and indeed of his suc¬ 
cessors such as Padmapada and Vacaspati Misra (for it is they 
and not Gaudapada or Sankara who are responsible for the 
formulation of the doctrine of Transmogrification versus Trans¬ 
formation). Srlkumara at great length expounds and refutes 
the nondualistf doctrines about the falsity of the world. 1 At the 
same time, he upholds its theory of Transmogrification ( vivarta , 
a tenet derived precisely from the doctrine of the world’s falsity, 
rejected by all other Saiva Siddhantins). Srlkumara thus* seems- 
to typify the Siddhanta hesitant before its dilemma. At the 
same time, he accepts Ramanuja’s archetype of the Embodier- 
Embodied (§arira-Sariri-rupa) as the ultimate trichotomous ex¬ 
planation of the universe. This archetype, in Ramanuja’s mind, 
is necessarily connected with Transformation ( parinama ) and 
exclusive of Transmogrification—another instance both of 
Srikumara’s inconsistency and on the Siddhanta’s predicament 
in his time. We can therefore date Srlkumara between Rama¬ 
nuja (dates given as 1017 or 1056-1137) and Aghorasiva (1100) 
for while he is definitely subsequent to the Nondualists and to 
Ramanuja, he seems quite unaware of Aghorasiva’s revolution¬ 
ary treatment of the Five Pure Principles. 

The Reformer of the Siddhanta: Aghorasiva 
Aghorasiva, also known as Paramesvara and Jnanasiva, lived 
in the Cola country in South India, probably under Kulottunga I 
when the Cola empire was almost as extensive as in the days of 
its glory. He was a contemporary of Kamban, the greatest 
Tamil poet (Emperor of Poetry or Kavicakravarti) , and Sekkilar* 


1. Srlkumara, pp. 63-73. 
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the author of the Great Cosmic History {Periyapuranam) . Ho be¬ 
longed to the family of Kundini 1 and was a member of the Amar- 
*daka order which, as we saw, was instrumental in spreading the 
iSaiva Siddhanta doctrine throughout India. He occupied the 
presidency of the Amardaka monastery in Cidambaram where 
$rlkantha, Dhyanasiva, Hrdayasiva and Paramasiva had been 
his predecessors. 2 

Aghorasiva’s learning and popularity earned him the title 
“The Teacher of Two Lakhs of Pupils” (Laksadmyadhyapaka) 
which seems to have been given to the learned teachers of the 
Amardaka order. As a philosopher and a theologian, Aghora¬ 
siva followed the dualist thinkers such as Sadyojyoti, Brhaspati, 
Ramakantha I, Srlkantha, Narayanakantha, Ramakantha II 
and Bhoja. Bhoja seems to have been a major influence on 
Aghorasiva, since most of the selections from Aghora’s Illttmi- 
natrix of the Sequence of Acts (.Kriyakramadyotika) reflect the themes 
on which Bhoja wrote profusely. 

Aghora’s major contribution to Saiva Siddhanta came from 
the commentaries he wrote on the works of many of his academic 
predecessors in the Saiva dualist tradition. They include brief 
and clear expositions on Narayanakantha 9 s Gloss on the Mrgendra 
(Mrgendravrtti ), Sadyojyoti 9 s The Collection of Principles (Tattoo- 
sahgraha) and, as we shall see, a commentary of Bhoja 9 s work, 
The Illumination of the Categories . Through them, he transmitted 
the import of the Agamas with the use of commonly used words 
and examples, often at the request of the Saiva devotees of his 
time. 3 He defended the dualist interpretations of the Agamas, 
often attacking the monists who “are ignorant of the Siddhanta 

teachings. 9,4 Since all the above mentioned dualist thinkers 

are from Northern or Central India, Aghorasiva seems to have 
been the system’s pioneer in the South. 

Aghorasiva’s Siddhanta is based mainly on two principles: 
first, that transformation is possible only in unconscious substan¬ 
ces; and second, that whatever is composed is an effect and that 
the effect has an intelligent cause. From these principles he 


L Aghorasiva, Tattvatrayaniryayavrtli , on v. 32, in AP, 1:3. 

2. S. S. Sastri, Srtkaofha , pp. 64-65. 

3. TPV (Colophon), in AP , 1:1. For an extensive list of Aghora’s woi 
see infra, Appendix 5. 

4. Ibid., Introduction, in AP, 1:1. 
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concludes that Siva, the intelligent cause is different from the 
world or Bond which evolves and re-absorbs its evolutes or Cate¬ 
gories into an independent material cause called Nucleus; and 
that Siva is different from the soul or Beast, eternally endowed 
with the powers of omniscience and omnipotence. But these 
powers are inoperative, due to an eternal Pollution, which enve¬ 
lops the soul beginninglessly, until Siva, through his grace, re¬ 
deems the soul and makes it equal to Himself. 1 

On account of his dualism, especially of his teaching on the 
equality of the soul with Siva, Aghora became the target of 
attack by the Tamilians, in particular by Sivagrayogin and 
Sivajnanayogin. Yet, he influenced at least some of the Tami¬ 
lians, such as Maraijnana Desikar and Jnanaprakasar, whose 
commentaries on the classical treatise of the Tamilian Sid¬ 
dhanta, Meykandar’s The Understanding of Siva Knowledge ( Siva - 
jnanabodkam) reflect Aghorasiva’s teachings on the liberated 
status of the soul. 2 


The Tamil Systematicians 

Like all Siddhanta literature, Tamil systematics begins with 
the Agamas. But while Sanskrit systematics derives directly 
from the latter, the Tamil originates both from the Sanskrit and 
from the devotional literature in its own tongue. It comes into 
existence at the time when the Sanskrit Siddhanta, in the person 
of the Tamilian Aghorasiva, has resolved for itself the dilemma 
between remaining a dualism or becoming a full-fledged monism. 
Yet it is unable to shake off monism’s allure, particularly that 
represented by the Saiva Nondualist Srlkantha, and seeks to 
reconcile itself to it by dualistically reinterpreting monism s 
key word advaita . 

The Tamil Siddhanta also opts for Tamil as the main language 
of its theology. Sanskrit maintains its all-India hegemony unti 
the twelfth century, and then gives way to the provincial In o- 
Aryan languages under the double assault of Islam an 
popular devotional movement, which demands expression m t e 

X. For a discussion of these two principles and Aghoras'iva’s theology, see 

infra. Chapter III. 

2. Devasenapathy, p. 8. 
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vernacular. But this is no novelty for Tamil, which has* had a 
literature, and a devotional one, long before any modern Indo- 
Aryan tongue. What is new is the adoption of Tamil as the 
Siddhanta’s chief theological language in the twelfth century— 
a move paralleled in the same century only by another Dravidian 
language, Kannada, and only by another Saiva denomination 
Vlrasaivism. 

Both these Saiva denominations make the same move at once. 

The significance of this fact will be better understood when 
contrasted with the behavior of another chiefly Tamilian deno¬ 
mination, the Ramanuja school. Its thinkers employ two theolo¬ 
gical languages, Sanskrit and Tamil (as do the Tamil Siddhan- 
tins), but with Sanskrit as the principal and Tamil the subsidiary. 
The school’s all-India character is thus maintained. The fact 
that two Saiva denominations, the Siddhanta and Vlrasaivism, 
opted to restrict their ecumenical appeal was probably not a 
matter of their deliberate choice. The Muslim invasions anni¬ 
hilated Pastoralism and the other early sects of Saivism, worked 
havoc with Triadism and hastened the disintegration of the all- 
India Siddhanta. Those of the latter’s devotees who survived as 
Hindus came under the spell of the surging devotional move¬ 
ments of Vaisnavism—the only Hindu religion which was suc¬ 
cessful in meeting the Muslim challenge. In such circumstances 
it was no doubt the adoption of the Kannada and Tamil verna¬ 
culars that helped increase the vitality of Vlrasaivism and the 
Siddhanta respectively, and so insured their survival to our 
times. 

The literature of the Tamil Siddhanta, as we pointed out 
earlier, belongs to four main classes—systematic exposition of 
doctrine, refutation of alien teachings, exposition of particular 
tenets, like those of grace and Pollution, and commentaries on. 
the Agamas. 

The Systematization of the Devotionalist Siddhanta : Meykandar Deva 

Tamil systematics is contained in a collection of fourteen 
works known as the Disciplines of Meykandar (Meykantjla Sastras). 1 
The earliest of these works are Uyyavantha Devar the Teacher’s 
the Sacred Effort (Tiruvunthiar , 1148) and Uyyavantha Devar 

1. For a list of the 14 Disciplines , see infra , Appendix 4. 
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the Pupil’s Steps to Sacred Joy (Tirukkalirruppadiar , 1518). These 
two works are unsystematic, mystical and esoteric, and constitute 
the first two treatises of the Disciplines of Meykandar , 

The most important class was inaugurated by Meykandar in 
his The Understanding of Siva Knowledge ( Sivajnanabodham ), the 
classical formulation of Tamil Siddhanta systematics. 1 It com¬ 
prises twelve aphorisms, divided into four groups of three apho¬ 
risms each, the groups roughly corresponding to Badarayana’s 
fourfold Pattern in his great The Aphorisms on the Brahman (. Brahma - 
sutras) , the masterwork of Hindu systematics—Order, Concord, 
Way and Fruit. 2 The synthetic nature of Meykandar’s work is 
well explained in the following analogy: “the Veda is the cow; 
its milk is the true agama : the Tamil sung by the four in Devaram 
and Tiruvacagam is the ghee extracted from it; and the virtue of 
the Tamil work of Meykandar of the celebrated (city of) Vennai 
is the fine taste of Ghee.” 3 

The following is a summary of the twelve aphorisms of Mey- 
iandar’s treatise: 

1. Siva, who causes the world’s Dissolution, is its primal cause. 

2. How the world is evolved again. 

3. The existence of the soul. 

4. The soul as distinct from any other part of the body. 

5. God’s first help to souls, 

6. The real and non-real. 

7. The soul as neither real nor non-real. 

8. How the soul obtains knowledge. 

9. How the soul is purified. 

1. The traditional opinion is that this classic is based on a Sanskrit original, 
the Rauravagama. However, the originality of the Sanskrit version has been 
■questioned by some Tamil Saiva Siddhanta scholars, such as, K. u ramama 
Pillai, on the grounds that there are differences in the two versions. There is 
also a reference to “Sivajnanabodham” in the twelfth aphorism of the Sanskrit 
version, the second half of which reads: Know thus the ascertaimnent of all 
topics connected with Siva, from (this book) the ivajnana ° *• 

pilliozat and Mariasoosai Dhavamony seem to be of the opinion ate 
aphorisms are not from the Rauravagama ; see J. Filliozat, p. xiv, an M. Dhava- 
mony. Love of God in Saiva Siddhanta (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971) 

p. 201. 

2. Sivaraman, pp. 35-56. 

• 3 . Quoted in K. A. N. Sastri, p, 382. 
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10. How the three-fold Pollution is removed. 

11. How the soul reaches the sacred feet of Siva. 

12. How Siva, invisible and unknowable, can be worshipped 
as visible and knowable. 1 

Elaboration of the Devotionalist Doctrines * Arulnandi and Umapati 
Meykandar’s ideas were developed by Arulnandi (1253) 
in his Proof of Siva Knowledge (Sivajhanasiddhiyar) , a book with two 
sections. Proper Doctrines ( supakkam) and Alien Doctrines 
{parapakkam). 2 While the former section deals with the exposition, 
the latter introduces the second topic referred to above, the 
refutation of teachings opposed to the Siddhanta, especially of 
those denominations belonging to the Outermost and Outer 
‘Groups. Arulnandi also wrote a special tract on Pollution. 

Umapati (1306), succeeding Arulnandi, developed these two 
topics in separate treatises. The exposition of doctrine he trea¬ 
ted in his The Light of Siva (Sivapirakafam), where he elegantly 
reformulated the contents of Meykandar’s and Arulnandi’s now 
standard works. The refutation of alien teachings he dealt with 
in his The Repudiation of Doubts (Sankalpanirakaranam) where he 
•completed what Arulnandi had begun, the refutation of the 
.remaining denominations opposed to the Siddhanta (those 


1 . For a study of Sivajhdnabodham see the following: Gordon Matthews, 
Siva-Ndna-Bodham: A Manual of Saiva Religious Doctrine, James G. Forlong 
Tund, vol. 24 (Oxford: University Press, 1948); V. A. Kantimathinatha 
Pillai, The Cult of Siva or Lessons in Sivajhdnabodham (Madras: The South India 
$aiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, 1961); H. R. Holsington, “Siva 
Jnana bodham,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 4 (1853-54) :31-102. 

2. Siddhyar Aruvarurai is the commentary on Sivajnana-Siddhyar. There are 
six commentators: Nirambavalagiar (16th cent.), Maraijnana Desikar (16th 
cent.), Sivagra Yogin (16th cent.), Jnanaprakasar (c. 1580), Sivajnanayogin 
(c. 1700) and Subramanya Desikar (1883). For a study of their works, see 
V. A. Devasenapathy, Saiva Siddhanta : As Expounded in the SivajMna-Siddhyar 
•and Its Six Commentaries , Madras University Philosophical Series, No. 7 (Madras: 
•University of Madras, 1974). 

Maraijnana Desikar says that Arulnandi based his Parapakkam on the follow¬ 
ing works: (i) Sankara’s Sarva DarSana (Siddhanta) Sahgraha ; (ii) Sarvama- 
•top any as a; (iii) Ramananda’s Paramatanirdkaraya ; (iv) Sarva tma Sambhu’s 
•Siddhanta Dipikd ; (v) Aghorasiva’s Siddhanta Artha Samuccaya. And the Supak¬ 
kam on (i) Sivajdanabodham ; (ii) its derivative consisting of sutras\ curni and 
ztenba; and (iii) Saiva Agamas. Devasenapathy, p. 5. 
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belonging to the Inner Group) and so affirming the superiority 
of the Pure Nondualism. 

Umapati also developed the third topic, Grace, in four treatises,, 
where he deals with the nature of grace, its fruits, its triumph 
over evil, its regulation of the world for the good of souls, and 
its beneficent intervention in all the stages of the soul’s trans- 
migratory career. 1 Umapati moreover, wrote a commentary on 
the Pauskara Agama , which exercises much influence, and also 
a popular anthology of the Agamas, with comments, the Collec¬ 
tion of a Hundred Gems {Sataratnasangraha) . 2 

Summation of Siddhanta Systematics' &ivagrayogin and Sivajhdnayogin 

The systematics of the Siddhanta attained its completion in 
the sixteenth century with Sivagrayogin and in the eighteenth 
century with Sivajnanayogin (+1785). Sivagrayogin commen¬ 
ted on Meykandar’s treatise in his The Exposition of Sivagra (or 
The Foremost Exposition of Siva , Sivagrabhasyam) . He sought to 
appropriate as much of Srikantha’s Nondualism as was consis¬ 
tent with the Siddhanta’s metaphysics of Difference. He did not 
always agree with the earlier Tamil Siddhantins, criticizing 
Umapati’s views (as expressed in the latter’s Commentary on 
the Pauskaragama ) and Aghorasiva’s doctrine of Equality with 
Siva. His other works include a Small Commentary (Laghutika) 
on Meykandar’s book; two monographs, The Lamp of Actions 
(.Kriyadipika ) and The Handbook of Saiva Ascetics ( Saivasannyasa- 
dipika ); translation from the Sanskrit into Tamil of some Agamas 
and Agamic anthologies; a commentary on Arulnandi’s The 
Proof of Siva Knowledge ; and The Impact of the Illumination of Siva 
( Sivaneripirakasam ) . 3 

Sivajnanayogin wrote mainly in Tamil, and sought to reconcile 
the conflicting views of Meykandar’s earlier commentators, in 
his own expositions on Meykandar, The Little Commentary ( Cirrurai ) 
and the Great Dravidian Exposition (Dravida Mapadiam ), the final 

1. Sivaraman, pp. 36-37. 

2. The following are added to Umapati s Sanskrit works: (i) Patafljala 

Sutra _describes the festivals and worship at Cidambaram; (ii) Nafarajasahasra- 

nama ; (iii) JVafardjadhvanimantrastava ; (iv) KiiUcitdnghristava ; (v) Yantravidhana- 
lika\ * (vi-viii) Commentaries on Sri Rudram, Camakam, Vdyu Samhitd ; (ix-xvi) 
Eight other Sarphitas . See P. Tirujnana Sambandhan, pp. xiv-xv. 

3 . Devasenapathy, p. 10. 
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summa of Siddhanta thought. 1 After Sivajnanayogin, the Tamil 
Siddhanta moves into modern times, but to trace its subsequent 
literary career would take us far beyond the scope of this work* 


1. Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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; 

THE THEOLOGY OF AGHORASIVA 
Introduction 

The correlation of the transcendent and the phenomenal 
widely discussed by Saiva theologians. As I remarked in the 
Introduction, the trichotomous solution of Difference, Identity 
and Difference-in-Identity contains almost all the known theo¬ 
logies, including Aghorasiva’s Siddhanta. 

This chapter is a study of Aghorasiva’s theology in the context 
of other major Indie theologies. Aghorasiva’s doctrine is radi¬ 
cally different from some of these theologies, like the Nondualist. 
Vedanta, whose thinkers postulate a unique ultimate reality,, 
the undifferentiated Brahman, substrate of a superposed illusion, 
the world. Their ontology does not allow any reality outside the 
undifferentiated Absolute. Then there are theologians, within 
the fold of Saivism, such as Srlkumara, Srlkantha, and Siva- 
grayogin, who use a Difference-in-Identity model and view rea¬ 
lity as bipolar. They bridge the changeless absolute and the 
changing phenomenal world by means of emanations. At the 
same time they unanimously reject, though not always consis¬ 
tently, the doctrine of Transmogrification propounded by the 
Nondualist Vedantins. 

The shared issue between Aghorasiva and these Saiva theolo¬ 
gians is the preservation of the transcendent from the taint of the 
phenomenal. However, Srlkumara’s conception of emanation 
within Siva frustrates the very purpose for which these emana¬ 
tions take place—the plunge of the transcendent into the pheno¬ 
menal. To maintain the integrity of transcendence, Aghorasiva 
borrows the Sankhya model of Difference, and strictly reinforces 
its principle that self-differentiation is possible only in unconscious 
substances and not in the conscious (Siva ). He also adopts the Logicist 
eory that whatever is composed is an effect, and that the effect 
as an intelligent cause which does not in any way share its 
c aracteristics. Thus, having demonstrated the untransformable 
transcen ence of the Conscious by Sankhya principles, and 
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having subjected inconscient Matter to the causality of God 
through Logicist principles, Aghorasiva goes on to assert his own 
position of the inner duality of the Supreme Siva, the Godhead— 
known in its absolute aspect as Energizer and in its relative one 
ns Energy. 

All the divine activities are for the sake of the conscious beings— 
the Beasts—whose powers are eternally engulfed by the Infinitesi¬ 
mal Pollution. When liberated from it, they reach a state equal 
to Siva’s and forever enjoy their own powers. We shall examine 
these points in the following pages. 


Monist Models 

i 

Identity: Transmogrification 

The theology of Identity is dominated by the grand insight 
of the ultimacy of the Self. To make this insight possible, it 
employs a complex dialectic which dispels all notion of Differ¬ 
ence. And to resolve the problem of Difference, Nondualism 
makes use of Buddhist epistemological distinctions, as between 
the two levels of truth, the absolute and the relative, proposed by 
the Vacuists or Mediatists (Madhyamikas); or between the three 
levels, absolute, pragmatic, and illusory, advanced by the Idealists 
(Vijnanavadins). Difference is said to belong to the lower level 
or levels, and Identity to the higher. 

Gaudapada (ca. 640-690), the founder of the Nondualist 
schools, professed to see this doctrine in one of the Hindu texts 
of Revelation, the Maniukya Upanisad. His follower, Sankara 
(first half of the eighth century), made an attempt to elicit the 
same doctrine from the Aphorisms on the Brahman (BrahmasOlra) 

of Badarayana. . f 

The metaphysics for the doctrine of the ultimacy of the &en 
was borrowed from the Sankhya’s Spirit-Matter polarity. Spirit 
was reduced to a unique being, the Brahman and *everyrea 
Sahkhya Matter was transformed mto a sort o p an ^ 
was affirmed to be neither being nor non-bemg^ Hence die banc 
categories of Identity theology are the Self and the on Se , 
ffie fatter is superposed on the former, givmg rise to an illusory 
mffidplicity, cfused, as it seems, by the transformation of the 

S6 For most Nondualists, however, this transformation—contrary 
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to what the non-idealist Difference,-in-Identity theologians 
unanimously affirm—is not real, but only illusory; hence what 
we may with more propriety call a Transmogrification. In fact, 
causality itself is not more than an appearance. In the words of 
the Nondualist Vedantin, Prakasatman (975): 

Some hold that the Brahman Himself is transformed into the 
shape of the world, as clay into the shape of a pot. The Tea¬ 
cher Padmapada rejects this theory in the words “The world 
is [the Brahman] transmogrified. 55 Transmogrification is the 
appearance, in multiple and unreal forms, diverse from the 
primordial one, of a being that has not lapsed from its nature. 1 

The notion of Transmogrification can be criticized in at least 
three ways: through inference, Scripture and experience. 2 If the 
world is unreal, the inference runs, a relation between the real and 
the illusory itself becomes false. As for Scripture, some of its 
passages speak of the world’s nothingness without the Brahman; 
but others declare the reality of the world. Hence, for a proper 
understanding of Scripture, both kinds of texts should be taken 
into account. In experience , too, the Vedanta concept of the world 
is untenable, for, as Srlkumara notes, our senses as well as our 
reason cannot justify that the world is unreal. 3 Aghorasiva also 
considers Transmogrification illogical, “because the world, 
established by all norms, is not unreal, but would be if it were 
[ consciousness] transmogrified. 5 ’ 4 

Difference-in-ldentity: Transformation 

The model of Difference-in-Identity is followed by many 
Saiva thinkers for whom the problem, in specific terms, isw hether 
Siva is only the efficient cause, or both the efficient and material 
cause of the world. But if, following Difference, we assert that 
He is only the efficient cause, what then is the material cause of 

1. Prakasatman, Exposition of “The Five Chapters ” of Padmapada (. Pafica - 
padikavivarapam ). Selection on “The Transmogrification of the Brahman,” 
translated in Pereira, pp. 201-206. 

2. Sivaraman, p. 121. 

3. Srikumara, pp. 63-64. Srikumara defends at length that the content 
of error is not illusory. 

4. TPV ; 25. 
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the world ? We shall examine this problem as discussed by three 
Saiva monists: Srikumara, Srlkantha, and Sivagrayogin. But 
before we proceed to do that, we might ask ourselves why the 
relationship of the world’s material and final causes—in parti¬ 
cular their identity or difference—presented such a problem. 
The answer can only be that the Upanisads> so fundamental in 
the development of Hindu thought, unhesitatingly pronounced 
the relationship to be one of Identity, in Difference. 

The Vedic Revelation, which the Saiva monists accept as. 
being in harmony with their Agamas, contains the following 
statements about the Brahman and the world, among others: 
“Creative power is nature, and He who possesses it is the mighty 
Lord.” 1 “That from which (all) beings are born, by which once. 

bom, they live, into which they enter when they die,.that is 

Brahman.” 2 These statements are explicated by analogies. 
The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says: “From a blazing fire sparks 
similar in nature issue forth in thousands; similarly, many kinds 
of beings issue forth from the immutable and they return thither. 
And the Mundaka Upanisad : “As a spider emits and reabsorbs 

(its threads).as plants grow upon the earth.as hair 

(grows) on the body and head of a living man.so does every¬ 

thing on earth arise from (this) Imperishable.” 4 

The question which concerns the generality of the Siddhanta 
thinkers is, do these scriptural references and analogies suggest 
the identity of Siva and the world ? Does the expression “He 
desired: may I become many?” (Chand. Up. 4.2.3.) 5 echoed m 
all of the above references, imply that Siva is at once the world s 
material and efficient cause ? 

Let us first take Srikumara, the most important for our pur¬ 
pose, of our three theologians. That “everything is Rudra 
appears to be his basic conviction. In his The Lamp of earning 
(Tatparyadipika ), he argues that Master, Beast and Bond are 
ultimately one. Proof of this tenet are the Upamsadic expressions 
“All is Brahman” and “one who sees this (i.e., being is Sel ), 
does not see pain, illness or death. One who sees this, sees every- 

1. Up. 4.10. Translations are from R. C. Zaehner, Hindu Scripture* 
(London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 1966). 

2. Tail. Up. 3.1.1-6. 

3. Brh. Up. 4.1.20. 

4. Muyid. Up. 1.1*7- 
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thing, and obtains everything everywhere” ( Chand . Up. 7.26.2; 
6.1.4). The following analogy confirms the above pronounce¬ 
ments: “From a lump of earth, the one earth is known; from one 
artefact of gold, all gold is known. Even so, there is one Rudra 
in many states” (Chand. Up. 1.6.6). 

For Srikumara, Scriptural authority takes precedence over 
logic or experience, the two other norms of knowledge. He 
asserts this in answer to the objection that the thesis of the unity 
of reality is contradicted by experience. Srikumara answers that 
“Revelation is a more potent means to the knowledge of truth 
than experience. Experience is feeble; Revelation is a more 
compelling authority.” 1 Following the Ritualists, Srlkumara 
calls the Vedas infallible, since defect or flaw is not innate to 
the Word they embody. Scriptural testimony therefore overrides 
the feebler one of experience. 2 Revelation declares that Siva is 
one (iadvitiya ), 3 that he is the essence of everything, 4 and asserts 

1. Srikumara, p. 3. Srikumara here echoes the thought of Parthasarathi 
Misra who, commenting on the validity of knowledge, says: “Given therefore 
that invalidity, dependent as it is on the speaker’s faults, derives from the words 
of unreliable people (as we Contrarists maintain), and since defects of this 
kind are absent in the Vedas, it follows that the latter are valid absolutely.** 

Sdstradipika. Cited in Pereira, p. 104. 

The Ritualist {Mimdtjisaka) theologians like Kumarila Bhatta and Sahara, 
on whose thought Misra’s views are based, contend that Knowledge— 
among whose modes are Experience and Word—is intrinsically valid, all 
doubtfulness in it deriving from accidental circumstances. The innate validity 
of the Word is occluded when it is dependent on human wills for its expression, 
the wills of creatures capable of deceiving and being deceived. If the Word 
can be dissociated from personal factors, say the Ritualists, its innate validity 
will shine unobstructedly. This happens in the case of Vedas. Of these most 
carefully preserved and studied of all texts, no memory of author survives in 
any tradition. They are therefore impersonally originant, meaningful, sound, 
expressive of transcendent things, and existent from eternity. 

2. Srikumara, p. 3. Ramanuja has a similar understanding of Scripture. 

Commenting on his thought, John B. Ghethimattam says: “Scripture is the 
proper source of knowledge.... Individual reasoning can be defective and 
fallible and may be refuted by someone more clever in logic_What Scrip¬ 

ture reveals to us is... .totally different from whatever is cognized by other 
means of knowledge.” Chethimattam, Consciousness and Reality (New York- 
Orbis Books, 1971), pp. 56-57. 

p 4 Sarvo va * rudrah, puruso vai rudrah sarvo hyesa rudrah.” Srikumara,. 

4- rudrasya sarvatmakatvam_” Ibid., p. 5. 
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the salvific fruitfulness of the knowledge of the oneness of Siva 
and the soul. 1 In this manner, Srlkumara buttresses the Agamas 
with the Vedas. 2 

Srikumara goes on to discuss the problem of materiality as 
affecting Siva. He says: “from the Svetasvatara we gather Rudra’s 
omni-essentiality. 553 Anticipating, as it were, one of Saiva 
dualists 5 chief objections that such a Lord would be inconscient, 
Srikumara exclaims: “Not so, because Revelation affirms His 
conscient nature. 554 The traditional texts, too, speak of every¬ 
thing possessing the essence of Rudra through the work of the 
Embodier-Body relationship. 5 

The co-existence of the unique Brahman with finite beings, 
some of which are unconscious, is a problem which was dealt 
with by thinkers before Srikumara’s time. For instance, Rama¬ 
nuja adapting the Ancient Vedanta 6 elaborated by Bodhayana, 
the chief interpreter of Badarayana’s thought, used the concepts 
of body (Jarira) and embodier (Jaririn ) or attribute and subject 
to explain such a co-existence. In his Exposition on the Aphorisms 
on the Brahman , Ramanuja indicates his understanding of the con¬ 
cept of attribute (exemplified in blueness) and subject (in 
lotus): 

There is no contradiction between a thing being blue and its 
being a lotus; not any more than there is between a man 
[carrying a stick] and the stick itself.or than there is 


1. “sivatmaikatvajnanasya phalasravanat... Ibid., p. 5. 

2. Srlkumara’s view finds a parallel in Bhaskara s thought. ^ 

ing, my dear boy, there was only this one being, wi no secon * * 

2.1). Everything is therefore innately one and manifold neither whoHy rnd, 
visible nor wholly divisible.... 55 Referring to the word this in th^ above 
text, Bhaskara comments: “The word ‘this’ indicates the effect s existence m 
causal form at the time of the world’s dissolution.” See selects from the 
Commentary on the “Aphorisms on the Brahman in Pereira, pp. 

3 . Svetasvataracca sarvapradhanyam bhagavato mahesvarasya rudrasya- 
vagamyate.” Srikumara, p. 6. 

4. Ibid., p. 6. 

5. “ityadismrtesca sarirasarlrirupataya sarvasya rudratmakatvavagamat.. 

IbUl l P F«a study of the Ancient Masters of Vedanta and their works which 
.are extant only in fragments, see Pereira, pp. 239-59. 
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between the colour, taste, smell, etc., of the same thing. 

(1.3.13) 1 

In the same Exposition Ramanuja explains his theory of embodier 
and body: 

Embodied as the mass of all conscious and unconscious beings 
that subserves His cosmic play, He becomes the soul of that 
body. Then (at dissolution)—through the successive regres¬ 
sion of Matter’s evolutes, the Elements, Egoism and Instinct 
{into Prime Matter itself)—the universe that has become His 
body survives as an unconscious substance extremely subtle, 
known as Darkness. With this body of Darkness, now arrived 
at a state of subtlety so extreme that it can hardly be called 
different, the Supreme Brahman attains a condition of 
oneness. (Later, at the time of creation) He conceives the 
thought Let me become the world-body, composed of con¬ 
scious and unconscious beings, differentiated, as previously, in 
conceptual and corporeal fashion”—and then transforms Him¬ 
self, in His world-body, through entering one evolute after 
another. This is the doctrine of transformation in all the 
Upanisads. 2 

For Srfkumara, as for Ramanuja, Siva is both the efficient and 
material cause of the world . 3 As Embodier, the Supreme Lord 
is the efficient cause, and as Body—the mayaSarira —He is the mate¬ 
rial cause . 4 This conclusion is reinforced by the Upanisadic 
text: “Where these beings originate from; in which once origina¬ 
ted, they live; into which, on dying, they dissolve—try to know 
it, it is Brahman .” 5 


1. George Thibaut, The Vedanta Sutras of Bbdardyana with the Commentary 
of Sankara, The Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. 34 (New York : Dover 
Publications, 1962) p. 221. 

2. Commentary on Aphorism 1.4.27, in Pereira, p. 287. 

. J a g ; itamckah karta ca bijamupadanam ceti jagadekabiiam nimitto- 
padanabhuta hi yavat.” Srikumara, p. 9. 

•tyadismrtes'ca tasya [sivasya] nimittabhavo’vagamya iti mayasari- 
rasya paramesvarasya jagannimittatva-upadanatve sambhavata id na vikari 
tvadiprasahgah. Ibid. Kan 

5. Tail. Up. 3.1.1. Badarayana’s aphorism: “Where the world’s states of 
•crea on, maintenance and dissolution are from—that is Brahman.” 
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The distinction between theEmbodier and theBody further leads 
Srikumara to observe that the Ultimate Reality, though sexless, 
is best understood through a symbolic sexual differentiation. 
The Embodier consists of the Energizer (saktimat) and Energy 
( fakti ). Energy, the Great Goddess, is the beloved of Energizer,, 
the Great God. He bestows grace on the creatures through Her, 
since there is no grace without the Goddess. She is, besides, the 
Mother of the world . 1 There is an identity in difference between. 
God and Goddess; as the tSaiva Mystery says: “Unity of being 
belongs to Siva and His Energy, as in a gem and its glow .” 2 

An important point in Srikumara’s teaching of the oneness of 
the Ultimate Reality is that there is a threefold distinction within 
it, formed of the Triad of Categories. Supreme knowledge can 
only be the knowledge of this coincidence of Difference in Iden¬ 
tity. But why must we suppose this Triad to exist ? Srikumara 
replies that if Beast ( pafu ), that is, the soul in transmigration 
(samsara), were not accepted, transmigration itself, characteri¬ 
zed by the polarities of good and evil, birth and death, pleasure 
and pain would lack a subject; so would its cessation. Moreover, 
the content of Revelation, Tradition, the Epics and the Puranas. 
would be devoid of object. The Bond (pdfa) is the source of trans¬ 
migration, and is constituted by factors such as Pollution, Karma, 
the Mirific Power and bodies. Were all these to be non-existent, 
there would be no sojourn in heaven nor hell, neither would 
there be birth or death. The inactive soul by itself could not be 
the cause of such activities . 3 4 Similarly if Master were not to 
exist there would be no question of creation, preservation or 
destruction; of law or lawlessness; or of bondage and liberation. 
The souls, lacking as they do omniscience and bodies would be 
incapable of all this. Hence, concludes Srikumara, the postula¬ 
tion of the Triad of Categories is unavoidable in all doctrines. 


Quoted by 


1. Srikumara, pp. 13 and 17. , 

2. “saktisivau vastvaikyam maniprabhavad yato yuktam. 

Srikumara, p. 181 

4 . St’wSSw. 5 ''position helps us to understand 
• TJ tVieolosrv In his Brahmas utrabha?yam on 2.1.18, Bhaskara says- 

deciding about the condition of Difference 
^Identity. Those who apply this criterion perceive the difference and iden- 
^ of cause and effect. And Difference is an attribute of Identity. Identity 
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This Triad becomes differentiated from the one reality through 
limiters. As the Saiva Mystery , in words recalling the ideas of 
Vallabha , 1 declares: 

All of Siva’s essential attributes shine in their fullness in the 
Master. Only some do in the Bond; and all are concealed in 
the Beast . 2 

Srikumara’s attempt to reduce the Siddhanta categories of 
Master, Beast and Bond to an ultimate unitary principle was 
rejected by the Saiva theologians, dualist or monist, who followed 
him. But where Srlkumara failed, Srlkantha succeeded. 

Srlkantha’s philosophy can be defined trichotomously or 
causally. Trichotomously it is a variety of the Difference-in- 
Identity model, known as Saiva Nondualism {tivadvaita) , itself 
patterned on Ramanuja’s Qualified Monism ( vitisfadvaita ). 
Causally it is a variety of Transformationism ( parinamavada ), 
and is termed the Incomparable Transformationism ( apurva - 
parinamavada ) just as Vallabha’s version of the doctrine, for 
instance, is named the Untransforming Transformationism 
( avikrtaparinamavdda ). 


exists as the mighty sea; the selfsame existing in the form of the waves is called 
Difference. Waves are not seen in rocks, for they are the powers of the sea. 
Between the powers and their possessors both identity and difference are obser¬ 
ved: differentiations in the fire, for instance, are its powers of burning and 
shining; differentiations in the wind are the modes of breathing.” 

1. Vallabha’s theology has the following principles: 1. Difference-in- 
Identity. He interprets it to mean that greatness consists in being a substrate 
of contrary attributes, and greatness is God’s attribute. 2. Manifestation and 
non-manifestation. God manifesting Himself is existence, not manifesting 
Himself is non-existence. He is unmodifiable in essence, but all that exists has 
Him as its material cause. So what appears to be a modification of the divine 
substance is only the same substance diversely manifested. 3. The definition of 
God accepted by the Vedantic schools—being, consciousness and joy. These 
aspects are capable of manifestation and non-manifestation (or concealment). 
When they are all manifested, we have God as the Inner Controller; when joy 
is concealed, we have the conscious beings or souls; when the consciousness is 
concealed, we have the insentient beings; and when being is concealed, we have 
non-existence. 

2. “patyau sivasvabhavah sarva sarvatmana prakas'ante; kecana pasesu 
PaSusu cantardadhate niravas'esam.” Srikumara, p. 25. 
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In Srlkantha’s version of Qualified Monism Siva, the substance 
0 visesya ), is inseparably qualified (viHsta) by His attribute 
(< viksana)> the material cause. As the soul is born with the body 
and dies with it, Spirit, the efficient cause, remains immutable, 
while the Mirific Power, the material cause, undergoes change. 1 
As from the state of childhood a person passes over into youth, 
the Brahman passes from causal form into that of effect. The 
Svetafvatara says: “Know the Mirific Power to be the material 
cause, and the Supreme Lord as the wielder of that Power.” 2 
But as the Mirific Power is not distinct from the Supreme Lord, 
the world’s material cause is that Lord Himself. 3 

Srlkantha does not identify Siva and the world, at least, not in 
the same sense; he asserts them to be simultaneously present, 
different though they are in quality of existence, the one being 
conscious, and the other not. “It is not possible for hair, nails 
etc.,” Srikantha argues: 

to grow from the body alone, in the absence of the soul, though 
they have nothing in common with the soul. Even if a non¬ 
in telli gent effect be conceived as identical with a non-intelli- 
gent cause, the presence of intelligence is necessary to bring 
about the transformation of the one into the other. This 
observed fact co-operating with Sruti establishes firmly the 
doctrine that the Brahman is the cause of the world. 4 


The distinction between qualified and quality is causally 
justified by $rlkantha’s Incomparable Transformationism, where 
Siva, the unchanging, is qualified by the transforming Mirific 
Power or Intelligential Energy ( citiakti ). As the change is sai 
to occur only in the latter, Siva Himself never becomes subject 
to the limitations of the world. Appaya Diksita (c. 1520-1592), 
Srikantha’s chief expositor, but himself a Nonduahst, finds the 
theory' unsatisfactory. 5 For when the world evolves from the 


§ rIk an t ha, Brahmas utrabhtoyam on 1.4.27, cited in S. S. Sastri, £rika«(ha, 
p. 159. 

3. Srikantha, Vrrimasutrabhafyam on 1.2.9, cited in ^reirap. 392. 
a. nt1 1 4 27 quoted by S. S. Sastri, Srtka(i(ha } p. 162. 

5* “So too through the acceptance of non-difference from Brahman 
of cit-Sakti Which is of the form of the entire universe, it follows of the world of 
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Mirific Power, reasons Appaya, the latter either remains un¬ 
changed —in which case the evolution is only illusory, hence a 
Transmogrification (the Nondualist doctrine); or else it changes y 
thus undergoing a genuine Transformation—in which case the 
Brahman will have to change too, wholly identical as It is with 
the evidently changing Mirific Power. 

We now come to Sivagrayogin, who endeavored to give a 
monist image to a dualist Siddhanta. With his own conception 
of Change (vrtti), he attempted to reconcile the Scriptural texts 
which speak of Siva as the material cause and those which refer 
to Him as unchanging. 1 

There are at least four ways of viewing the concept of change— 
origination ( arambha ), as when threads change into a cloth; 
transformation (parinama), as when milk changes into curd, the 
properties of the two not being identical; combination ( samu - 
day a), as when grains are amassed in a heap; and change of state 
(avastha-vitesa,) as when a rolled cloth is unfolded into a tent, 
Sivagrayogin follows the last interpretation in relation to change 
(vrtti) affecting Siva as the cause. Thus, he speaks of Siva’s 
exteriorization and retraction as He undergoes these changes of 
states. 2 

Both Siva and the Matter He controls are material causes of 
the world, their joint effect—Siva in the desire 3 to manifest His 
qualities, and Matter, insofar as the physical transformation of 
its inconscient substance is concerned. But as Siva is Matter’s 
controller, He excels in the aspect of efficient causality. Smoke, 
to take an example, is an effect conjointly produced by wet fuel 
and fire, but it assimilates only the dark pigmentation of the fuel, 
not the luminous quality of the fire. Similarly the world, jointly 


ether etc., that it is an illusory manifestation of that ( Cit-Sakti ). Or else, if 
it be admitted of the fleeting (world of) ether etc., that it is a transformation 
(of Cit-Sahti ), there would result a contradiction of the unchanging nature 
of Brahman, who is non-different therefrom (i.e., from Cit-Sakti ).” S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri, ed. and trans., The Sivadvaita Nirytaya of Appaya Dikfita 
(Madras: University of Madras, 1974), pp. 53 and 77. 

1. Sivagrayogin, &vagrabha?ya , pp. 170-73, cited in Sivaraman, p. 480. 

2. Sivaraman, pp. 117-18. 

3. This is a concept employed earlier by Bhoja and developed by the 
dualist Aghorasiva: “Subsisting in it (Nucleus) all the Energies—as Will 
(Knowledge and Action) —accomplish their activities.” TP, 26. 
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' produced from the material causes, Siva and Matter, does not 
possess the conscious and blissful essence of the former, but only 
the inertness, illuminability and changeable nature of the latter. 
It cannot' be argued that the fire is no more than the smoke’s 
efficient cause, its sole material cause being the wet fuel, because 
smoke participates in the quality of heat which derives only 
from the fire. 1 

As will have been noticed, all this ingenious reasoning does 
not identify fire with fuel or Siva with Matter. The Siddhanta 
thus continues to be a doctrine of Difference, as Aghorasiva 
wished to be. Sivagrayogin also seems to respect the principle 
Aghora employed to ensure that the Siddhanta would remain 
•dualist—that change can take place only in the unconscious. 
Yet some sort of change—apparent or real—occurs in Siva too. 
If it is only apparent, Siva’s unchangeability will have been 
preserved, but this material causality will have been rejected. 
Jf it is real, He will have earned His title to material cause, but 
will have ceased to be the Siddhanta’s changeless Master. The 
example of fire and fuel seems to be irrelevant, for they share the 
same inconscient nature. What is at issue here is whether a 
changeless conscious substance can combine with a changing 
inconscient one to produce an inconscient effect. 

Dualist Models 

Sahkhya 

The Sahkhya system is commonly accepted as the first rationa¬ 
listic synthesis of ideas deriving from the Upanisads. Some of 

1. “evam ca patipadarthasivasya tadadhisthitamayayasca karyabhuta- 
prapancasya svadharma-sattvasphurtipriyadirQpataya jadavikaradirupataya 
cobhayorupadanatvam / sivasya tu mayaya adhi?that r taya nimittatva- 
madhikamiti visesah / yatha dhumalaksane karye ardrendhanavahnyo- 
rubhayorupadanatve’pi dhumakarye kasthadharmak r ?narupameva; na tu 
vahnidharmabhasvararupam; tatha prapancasya sivamayobhayopadanatve- 
’pi na cidanandariipatvam; kim tu jadamayadharmaprakasyatvavikaritva- 

rupamiti / tatra ca vahneriva Sivasya nimittatvamiti na tadutkr?tadharma- 
vattvam na ca vahnirapi dhilme nimittamatram, na tupadanamiti vacyam; 

anyasyopadan asyabhavena paramanu-prakriyayasca parakari?yamanatvcna 
•vahnindhanayorevopadanatvat / na ca ka«hamevopadanam valmistu mmit- 
tamatramiti vaktum sakyam / vahnidharmabhutausnyaderapyupalabhya- 
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the more basic ones are that the Self ( atman) is at once the immu¬ 
table reality and the source of the sentient and insentient beings. 

The unitary reality was divided by the Sankhya thinkers into 
the unchanging, conscious and static Spirit (purusa) and the 
changing, unconscious and active Matter ( prakrti ). The prin¬ 
ciple for this division was that what transforms cannot be con¬ 
scious, and what is conscious cannot transform. 1 Consequently, 
since there was nothing inherently common between Spirit and 
Matter, they were regarded as the two ultimate categories of 
existence. 

The Sankhya 5 s central teaching is set forth in the first three 
verses of Isvarakrsna’s Explicative Verses on Sankhya {Sankhya- 
Karika ). 2 

1. Assailed as we are by the triple sorrow (internal, external 
and superhuman), we desire to know if the means exist 
to counteract it. ‘Is this desire not futile, since we see 
that such means exist? 5 No, those means ai*e neither 
guaranteed nor absolute. 

Note: Human existence in the world is characterized by 
•suffering brought about by factors relating to the physical 
or mental make-up of man himself, byJactors coming from 
man’s natural environment, and by factors coming from the 
forces of nature or the gods. 

manatvcna grahakataulyat / tasmanmayavisistesvarasya nimittatvamupada- 
natvam ca siddham.” Sivagrayogin, Saivaparibhasa, edited by H. R. Ranga- 
swamy and R. Ramana Sastri. Oriental Research Institute Publications, 
Sanskrit Series, No. 90 (Mysore : Government Press, 1950), p. 40. 

1. T. R. V. Murti, ‘‘Rise of the Philosophical Schools,” in The Cultural 
Heritage of India , ed. Haridass Bhattacharyya, 2nd cd. 3 vols. (Calcutta: The 
Ramakrisna Mission Institute of Calcutta, 1953), 3-35. 

2. Isvarakrsna, Sahkhya-Kdrika, ed. with commentary of Gaudapada 
and trans. T. G. Mainkar (Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 1972). See selec¬ 
tions in Pereira, pp. 56-76. For other valuable studies, see Gerald James 
Larson, Classical Sankhya (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1969); Arthur B. Keith, 
The Sdmkhya System (Calcutta: YMCA Publishing House, 1949); S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, ed. and trans., The Saftkhya-Karika of Ifvarakr$va (Madras: 
University of Madras, 1948). The references to Sahkhya-harikd, indicated as 
Verse (s) and followed by the corresponding number, are to selections in Pereira, 
pp. 56-64. 
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2. The means set forth in Revelation are like the obvious 
ones—impure, perishable and open to improvement. 
Another and more excellent means is the knowledge of 
the Evolved, the Unevolved and the Knower (or Spirit). 

Note: This suffering cannot be effectively removed except 
through discriminative knowledge ( vijndna ); specifically, 
by knowledge of the following: 1. the Unevolved [avyakta)— 
i.e., “Primal Nature” or “Primal Matter” (; mula-prakrti )— 
which is eternal and uncreated. 2. Evolved (vyakta) —i.e., 
manifest world arising out of Matter. 3. Spirit, the Knower 
is neither matter nor a transforming principle. 

3. Prime Matter (the Unevolved) is not a transformation. 
The seven [evolutes], of which the Prodigious is the first 
[the others being Egoism and the Five Subtle Elements], 
are both transformed and transforming. The sixteen 
(the Five Gross Elements and the Eleven Faculties) are 
transformations only. Spirit is neither Matter nor a trans¬ 
formation (w. 1 -3). 

Note: the “seven,’’ the “sixteen,” and the Unevolved are the 
twenty-four categories. Over against these stand Spirit ( purusa) 
unconnected in any way with the twenty-four. All together, 
there are twenty-five categories in the Sankhya system. 

There are two fundamental tenets in the Sankhya system which 
Aghora uses in his exposition of the categories: the first is the pre¬ 
existence of the effect (satkaryavada ); the second, the three Attri¬ 
butes of Matter—Brightness ( sattva ), Passion [rajas) and Dark¬ 
ness ( tamas )—existing in a state of equilibrium prior to their 
manifestation in the evolutes (vv.9, 11-14). 

The theory of the pre-existence of the effect asserts that the 
effect exists wholly in the cause, being only its transformation or a 
manifestation. In the words of Isvarakrsna: 

Nothing can be produced if non-existent; an effect is related 
"to its cause; not everything conceivable is possible; a cause 
only produces something it is capable of producing; a cause is. 
in essence the effect. For these reasons, an effect is existent 
[in its cause] (v.9). 
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In relation to the Attributes of Matter, Matter has two aspects* 
unmanifest and manifest; the former is uncaused, infinite, inactive 
and one; the latter is the opposite of these (w. 10-11). For a 
determinate period these Attributes are continually in tension; 
the world evolves by their mutual interaction, the process oF 
transformation being determined by the dominance of any one 
over the other two (vv. 12-13). 

Isvarakrsna explains the relation between Matter and Spirit. 

Thus from the connection (proximity) of Matter and Spirit, 
the evolutes appear as though conscious; and Spirit, innately 
indifferent, appears as an agent through the Attributes activity 
(v.20). 

There are two features which seem prominent in this relation— 
the causal efficiency of unconscious Matter, and the conscious¬ 
ness of the Spirit which renders a reflexive impetus to Matter 
(which consequently transforms from an unmanifest to a manifest 
state). The evolutes of the latter, in turn, serve Spirit’s liberation 
(i kaivalya ), and then revert to their causal state. 

The causal efficiency of unconscious Matter is explained 
through several examples. As the flow of milk from the udder of 
a cow nourishes the calf, so the unconscious material evolutes 
serve the liberation of Spirit (v.57). Or, as a magnet draws the 
iron-filings to itself without a conscious agent’s help, so the evolutes 
can function without an external agent. 1 For the interaction 
between Matter and Spirit, the example given is that of a blind 
and a lame man, each making up for what is wanting in the 
other. So the Spirit is able to see its goal, and Matter, to lead 
the Spirit to its goal (v.21). 

The goal of the Sankhya is the elimination of suffering. The 
world is an instrument helping Spirit attain discrimination, or 
salvific knowledge. But the man who possesses this “knowledge 
nevertheless continues in the manifest world, because the latent 
impressions ( samskaras) from previous experiences maintain his 
existence in the world until death, when he definitively attains 
Isolation ( Kaivalya) (vv.67-68). 

We have seen that in the Sankhya the Three Attributes exist. 

1. S. S. Sastri, The Sankhya-Karika , p. xii. 
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in a state of repose or equilibrium in the presence of an inactive 
-Spirit. For the process of the emergence of evolutes to begin, 
this equilibrium has to be disturbed, for only then can the consti¬ 
tuents interact. According to the Sankhya’s critics, this distur¬ 
bance cannot be caused by Matter itself, for it is in a state of 
repose. Neither can the mere presence of the Spirit cause an 
agitation, 1 2 for Spirit is inactive. It must therefore be their 
mutual interaction or interrelation, but their bondage would 
arise again even when the Spirit is released, as there would be 
nothing to stop the interaction from reoccurring. This would 
result in an endless cycle of bondage and release. 

If the process has somehow started, Matter, which is uncon¬ 
scious, cannot be said to have a purpose; the examples which 
we have viewed above do not show how it does,. An unconscious 
(dead) cow does not nourish a calf. A magnet, too, unless placed 
near the iron-filings by an intelligent agent, does not draw any¬ 
thing by itself. The analogy of the blind man and the lame man 
is not applicable because each has a definite purpose, and so 
controls and leads the other towards the common goal. Thus, 
at best, Matter can account only for some movement, and not 
for an orderly process whose purpose is to liberate the Spirit. 

From the point of view of Spirit, the doctrine of discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge between itself and Matter implies a movement 
from a state of bondage, through the experience of the world, to 
a state of release or Isolation. If Spirit is inactive, or without any 
powers of its own, it is difficult to understand how such a change 
could take place within itself. 

The above criticism demonstrates the need for an intelligent 
■control of Spirit and Matter. As Aghorasiva says: “Since the 
Sankhyas conclude that the Attributes themselves constitute 
Matter, we, in order to invalidate their position, argue that as 
these Attributes are inconscient and manifold as objects like 
pots are—there is need for another cause (that is the Attributes 
foundation).”2 Thus any change can occur only through the 
control of a causal agent, who is distinguished both from Spirit 

1. Dasgupta views the constituents as “intelligence-stuff” and says that 
the Spirit by its presence “intelligizes” the unconscious Matter. See Dasgupta, 

.5:240-44. 

2. TPV 24, See infra. Chapter IV. 
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and Matter, and who remains himself unchanged. Such is the 
solution proposed by Aghorasiva. In his view, the bound souls 
association with the Infinitesimal Pollution (anavamala) obscures 
the natural powers of the soul, making them inoperative; but 
when the Pollution reaches maturity, Siva awakens the soul to 
the spiritual reality and enlightenment. Through the associa¬ 
tion with Matter, the soul experiences the fruits of all its karma, 
and gains the full use of its powers. 1 

Nyaya or logicism : Argument for God's Existence 

Logicism, which proclaims salvation through clear reasoning, 
postulates a personally originant Revelation, with God as its* 
author. To prove His existence it employs a complex instrument 
of reasoning, the" Nyaya syllogism. With its aid, Logicism’s- 
greatest theologian, Udayana (975-1050) defended the doctrine 
of Difference and the existence of God, against his major foes, 
the Buddhists. As will be noticed, Aghorasiva employs one of 
Udayana 5 s arguments for God’s existence—that of proving the 
cause from the effect. 

However, this argument can be demonstrative only if the differ¬ 
ence of effect and cause is not called into question; and any 
doubts on the matter cannot be resolved if the validity of the 
concept of Difference is itself disputed, as it was by the Buddhists. 
Udayana therefore engages in the defense of Difference against 
the Buddhists, who argued that Difference is not (a) an object’s 
essence, (b) the reciprocal negation that exists between objects,, 
or (c) a distinct attribute inherent in the object itself. In reply,. 
U day ana queries: 

Are you meaning to imply that (1) the knowledge of Differ¬ 
ence is non-existent; (2) if existent, is eternal; (3) if transient,, 
is causeless; (4) if caused, is objectless; (5) if with object, 
then with an object capable of invalidation ? 2 

Then he dismisses the first four alternatives summarily, examines 
the fifth, and so vindicates Difference: 


1. See infra, pp. 11 Iff, “Aghora’s Doctrine of Liberation.” 

2. Udayana, Atmatattvaviveka, pariccheda 2, prakaraoa 4, in Pereira, p. 113., 
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What then is the truth about Difference ? Its three meanings 
[essence, reciprocal negation and distinct attribute], but in 

different aspects.[If we now go on to correlate the three 

kinds of Difference with the seven categories of Atomist theo- 
logy, we will find that] the only kind possible to non-being is 
that of the difference in essence, because a separate non- 
being or a distinct attribute can have no existence in it. The 
categories of generality , particularity and inherence , cannot have 
the difference of distinct attribute. The remaining three 
categories, substance , quality , and activity , can have all three 
kinds of Difference. Some examples: “This is a cloth, not a 
pot; it is made of threads. This is a smell, not a color; it is 
fragrant. This is motion, not upward propulsion, it is 
oblique.” 1 

Udayana proves the existence of the all-knowing, imperishable 
God, in seven ways: From (1) effects, (2) atomic combinations, 
(3) the suspension and other states of the world, (4) the exis¬ 
tence of human skills, (5) the existence of authoritative knowl¬ 
edge, (6) the existence of Revelation and (7) the numerical 
combination of atoms. 

The first and most important argument from effects is: Things 
like the earth must have a cause. Because they are effects. Like 
a pot. By having a cause Udayana means active production by 
someone possessed of the intent to produce, and a direct knowledge 
concerning the matter from which the production is to be. 2 

Aghoras'iva uses the above argument and shows that (1) the 
world, being an effect should have a cause, (2) the cause should 
be free from the limitations of the effect, and hence transcendent. 
This brings us to his doctrine of causality, which is only a critical 
application of the Sarikhya theory to its monist interpretation 
by Difference-in-Identity thinkers. 

Aghoras Doctrine of Causality 

The Siddhanta is a Difference system, but, as we have often 
pointed out, its emanationist doctrine of the Five Pure rincip es 
makes it intermediary between the other systems of Difference 
and those of Difference-in-Identity. 

1. Ibid , (Pereira, p. 115). 

2. Udayana, NydyakusumdUjali , Stab aka, 5, in Pereira, p. 116. 
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The Siddhanta is thus in perpetual danger of lapsing into 
Difference-in-Identity monism, a danger that takes effect in the 
work of the Siddhanta monists. For them intra-divine emana¬ 
tion is only a preparation for the divinity’s lapse into the pheno¬ 
menal, a lapse ruinous to the difference between God and the 
world. 

The Sanskrit systematicians of the Siddhanta Difference school 
therefore endeavor to refute Difference-in-Identity before estab¬ 
lishing their own doctrine of causality, claiming that it violates 
the principle of contradiction. As Narayanakantha puts it: 

Just as the contradictories, being and non-being, are found in 
the soul as mutually cancelling, [so too] the simultaneous 
inherence of the innately conscious and unconscious is not 
possible in the Supreme Soul [without each cancelling the 
other]. Which is why the noble Khetakanandana [also 
known as Sadyojyoti] says: 

Contradictory qualities, present at the same time, and situa¬ 
ted in the same locus, bring about a cleavage in the soul 
through mutual destruction. 

Then Narayanakantha goes on to enunciate the Sankhya prin¬ 
ciple that change occurs only in the unconscious, and applies to 
the theologies of Difference-in-Identity: 

And neither can unconsciousness ever belong to Him, because 
of His impartite nature; for, were a partite nature to be con¬ 
formable [to His being], He would be an effect—as are things 
like a wall and a storeroom—and His supreme causality would 
be void [since such causality, independent as it is of any cause, 
can never be an effect]. Besides , whatever is a material cause is 
unconscious , as are clay and like substances . Material cause that 
He is, this Supreme Lord [of the Vedantins ] is thus an uncon¬ 
scious being. 

‘Material causality is not His insofar as He has conscious¬ 
ness; He may yet be unconscious [in another aspect of 
His nature ]; What fallacy is there in that ?* 

The cause of conscious things is Himself unconscious—that is 
indeed strange talk ! Moreover, if unconsciousness is con¬ 
formable [to His nature], He would possess no power to 
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produce His own effect—like substances such as clay, which 

are subject to the control of agents endowed with intelligence. 1 

With Difference-in-Identity refuted, and Difference or dualism 
proved, Aghorasiva goes on to establish dualisms through the 
entire spectrum of reality, specifically, of three kinds—first, 
the ontologically dual structure of things; second, Siva’s dual 
energies, the Primordial and the Assumptive, and third, the dual 
material cause, Nucleus and the Mirific Power. 

The Dual Structure of Things 

A dual, structure the Absolute-Relative binary—permeates 
all existence. This can be shown by taking an instance each from 
the two main divisions of reality, the unconscious and the con¬ 
scious. Fire, an unconscious object, is igneous in its absolute 
nature but has the function of burning when related to com¬ 
bustible objects, a function which is only latent in fire in the 
absence of the objects. Consciousness too can be considered 
absolutely as awareness per se, as existing independently of any 
objects capable of its notice; or relatively, as connected with an 
object through nothing or being conscious of it. 2 
/ Belonging as it does to the essence of reality, this dual structure 
is found in the Supreme Siva, that is, in the Godhead Itself, in 
the binity of the Energizer-Energy, which may be described as 
the Divine Absolute-Divine Relative. Both Energizer and Energy 
have the same essence, a “mass of consciousness” that is “knowl¬ 
edge and action by nature.” 3 Considered in itself, this essence 
is the Energizer; considered with reference to the phenomenal 
world, it is Energy, the Primordial Energy. 

1. “na casya anamsatvat kenaciccacetanatvam yuktam / samsatvabhyu- 
pagame tu kudyakusuladivat karyatvat paramakaranatahanih / kirhca yadya- 
dupadanakarariam tattadacetanam yatha mrdadi / acetanascayam paramatma 
upadanakaranatvat / cetanatve nasyopadanakaranatvam as trace anam ko 
dosa iti cet cetananam karanam svayam cacetanamid vicurev •muktili / 
acaitanyabhyupagame casya buddhimatkartradhi$thitasya mrtpindaderiva 
na svakaryajanane samar thy am /. Afrgendragama paratnokfafiirdsaprakarariam , 
vrtti on v. 14. N. Krisna Sastri and K. M. Subrahmanya Sastri, p. 81. 

2. Aghorasiva, Ratnatrayollekhinl on vv. 288-91. AP , 2.1. 

3. TPV, 1. See, infra, Chapter IV. 
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Siva’s Dual Energies 

This Primordial Energy is of course inherent in the Godhead; 

Its transcendence preserves the latter from the taint of the pheno¬ 
menal. Yet the Deity, sovereign and omnipotent that it is, can¬ 
not lack the power to act on the phenomenal. But neither can 
such power (and the Energy which it embodies) be in intimate 
contact with the Deity without sullying Its essence. The power 
has thus to be external to Siva, a power that He can “assume” 
and control; in short, the Assumptive Energy (parigraha-iakti ). 

This is consequently a potency that is not inherent in Siva, but 
adventitious. 

It is thus through this Assumptive Energy that Siva relates to 
Matter, the unconscious stuff of the universe. Matter, as we 
have seen, exists in two states, the unmanifest and the manifest. 

As related to unmanifest Matter, Assumptive Energy is the world’s 
efficient cause; as related to manifest Matter, it is the instru¬ 
mental. As Aghora says, “It is only through the instrument in 
the form of Energy that Siva becomes capable of the Fivefold 
Function in order that experience and liberation may result for 
souls.” 1 

This postulation of an adventitious Energy of Siva’s—consis¬ 
tent as it is with the principle that what is conscious cannot 
transform preserves Siva from the need to self-diversify in order 
to give rise to the cosmos. The Godhead is thus shown to be 
immune to change, but can it also be shown to be immune from 
contact with phenomenal impurity ? 

The Two Material Causes 

It can, in Aghora’s view, through postulating the two spheres 
or Ways ( adhva ) of creation, the pure (iuddhadhva) and the impure 
(asuddhadhva ). The Great Mirific Power ( mahamdya) or Nucleus 
(bindu) constitutes the former and the Mirific Power (maya) 
the latter. Because of His purity, Siva cannot directly operate 
on the Mirific Power but only on the pure Nucleus; through the 
latter’s emanations, the Pentad or Five Pure Principles, He acts 
on the evolutes of the Mirific Power, which themselves originate 
through the superintendence of intermediary agents like the god. 


1. TPV 3. See infray Chapter IV. 
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Ananta. 1 These agents are semi-liberated souls, or “angels,” 
.tainted with Superintendence Pollution (Adhikara mala). They 
abide in the worlds pertaining to the pure emanations of Nucleus, ^ 
and these are given illuminating experiences to help them over¬ 
come their Pollution. 2 

The Great Mirific Power or Nucleus thus forms an order of 
reality that mediates between the emanation-free transcendence 
of the deity, and the impure emanations of the Mirific Power. 
Aghora found it a convenient category in which to install the 
Pentad which he hurled from their divine eminence (if we may 
be permitted to use the metaphor) by his fulmination of the 
Sankhya thunderbolt. But having been long accustomed to 
divine dignity, they took long to reconcile themselves (if they 
ever did) to their new role of unconsciously evolving emanations. 

It will be recalled that their names—which clearly indicate their 
conscious nature-are Siva, Energy, the Ever-Beneficent, the 
Supreme Lord and Knowledge. How, for instance, can “knowl- 
edo-e” be justified as being something unconscious ? 

Jn answer to this seemingly unresolvable problem (not, to 
our knowledge, ever tackled by Aghora) some help was offered 
by Bhartrhari’s Sonic Absolutism ( Sabdabrahmavada ) with its 
theory "of the four modes of Sound (nada)? Sivagrayogin ex¬ 
plains it in some detail: 


Now the modes of Sound are fourfold—the Subtle ( sukpna ), 
the Visioning ( pasyanti ), the Interjacent ( madhyama ) and 
the Displayed (vaikharl). The speech subsisting entirely in 
Knowledge and illuminating meaning in general is the Subtle. 
The speech capable of disclosing the peculiar [coalescence 
of] letters and meaning undifferennatod Uce [a peacock m ] 
the liquid of a peacock's egg, ,s the V,s,onmg. The speech 

formed ofletters [now] a^ « “ 
ed into their sequence, du y j 

® r . , __ t u a t cneech is the Interjacent. The speech 

made manifest through a form of breath, capable of disclosing 


’ 1. TPV 25. . 

9 TPV 10, comm. See infra , Chapter I v - _ , _ , 

3. For a study of Bhartrhari’s theory of language, see Harold G. Coward, 

Bhartjhari (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1976). 
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the peculiar meaning graspable by the ear—that speech is 
the Displayed. It must be observed that the Subtle speech is 
the cause of the Visioning, the Visioning of the Interjacent arid 
the Interjacent of the Displaying. These modes constitute the 
knowledge of the infinitesimal souls. The first three exist 
interiorly; the last one exists outside. And these sounds are 
subtle in the Pure Path, coarse in the Mixed, and very coarse 
in the Impure. 

Now the Five Principles originating in the Nucleus are known 
as Siva, Energy, the Ever-Beneficent, the Supreme Lord and 

Pure Wisdom.In the Siva Principle inheres the form of 

Word known as the Subtle.The permutation of the 

Siva principle is the Energy Principle: and it is where the form 

of Word termed the Visioning.abides. The permutation 

of the Energy principle is the Ever-Beneficent Principle; it 
is the substratum of the speech called the Interjacent. There¬ 
fore the permutation of the Ever-Beneficent Principle is the 
Supreme Lord Principle. It is the cause of the body and the 
heavenly abode of gods like Anantesa [Lord of Eternity] 

• and of the InfinitesimaljRudras [Howlers ] who have arrived 
at his abode through rendering him homage. The permuta¬ 
tion of the Supreme Lord Principle is the Wisdom Principle: 
it is the substratum of the form of Word known as the Dis¬ 
playing. 

But others [Siddhantins before Aghora] speak of a definition 
of the Five Principles originant in Siva. [In their view the 
Five Principles subsist in the Supreme Spirit Himself. Of 
these] the exclusively knowledge-endowed principle subsis¬ 
ted in the Supreme Spirit is-the Siva Principle; the exclu¬ 
sively Activity-endowed principle so subsistent is the Energy 
Principle; the principle equally functioning in both is. the 
Ever-Beneficent Principle; that furnished with greater Activity 
is the Supreme Lord Principle; and the one furnished with 
greater knowledge is the Wisdom Principle. 1 

’ - ■ .* ft 

,-:y 

“atra sabdavrttiScaturdha, suksma pasyanti raa£thyama vaikhari 
ceti / tatra jnanaikasraya arthasamanyaprakasika vanl suksma / mayutanda- 
rasavadavibUaktavarnarthavis'esabodhanaksama vani pasyanti / buddhyu- 
parudhavarna tatkramavis'esopeta pranavrttyagocarlbhuta saiva madhyama / 
pranavrttyabliivyakta s'rotragrahyarthavisesabodhanaksama saiva vaikhari / 
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As there are only four modes of Sound, while there are Five 
Principles, the correspondence with one of the Principles has to 
be dropped, and is, as regards the third Principle, the Ever- 
Beneficent. This defect in systematic symmetry shows how un¬ 
successful the Siddhantins were in resolving the anomaly caused 
by relegating the Five Pure Principles to the level of the Un¬ 
conscious. 

The Mirific Power (mayo) in Siddhanta theology stands for 
the material cause of the universe both corporeal and incorpo¬ 
real. Maya is a noun derived from the root tna meaning to 
measure”; it has a dual meaning, one signifying art, artifice and 
such things; the other implying cunning, deceit, fraud or enchant¬ 
ment. Aghorasiva employs both meanings and defines the 
Mirific Power as being “real in essence, root or material cause of 

the universe, and eternal. 1 .It breeds infatuation. 2 The 

first part of the definition affirms the Mirific Power to be inert 
(jada), unconscious, real, and pervaded by the will of an intelli¬ 
gent agent, Siva. Siva cannot be conceived as evolving the world 
out'of nothing. There is need of a material principle which 
evolves and a conscious cause which makes that evolution possible. 
In Bhoja’s words: 

There is no effect without an agent, nor yet without a material 
cause and instrument.Here His instrument are the Ener¬ 

gies. His material cause is postulated to be the subtle Mirific 
Power. 3 


tatra suksma pasyantyah pasyanti madhyamayah, madhyama va aryasca 
karanam drasfavyam / etasca vrttayo’nunam pratyayatmikaii / tatra tisro n a 
reva sthitah / anya bahih sthita / ete ca sabdah suddhadhvani su ?ma 
dhvani sthulah, asuddhadhvani sthulatarah / ....atra m vara * 
sivasaktisadasivesvarasuddhavidyakhyani panca tattvani j... * tatra ^ lva 
suksmabhidhana vagvrttih / .... sivatattvavikarah s'aktitattvam a 

pasyantyakhyaya vagvrtteh nivrttyadikalanam cavasthanam /... .sa i 
vikarah sadasivatattvam / idameva madhyamabhidhanaya vanya adhijha 
nam / ....sadasivatattvavikara isvaratattvam _/_ idam 

tadaradhanadina tatpadam praptanam rudranunam ca arm u ~ _ 

karanam / Isvaratattvavikaro vidyatattvam / idameva. va ar y a 
vagvrtteradhisthanam Sivagrayogin, Saiva Paribhasd (pancc a )> 

pp. 81-84. 

1. TPV, 19. 

2. TPV, 39. 

3. TP, 37-38. 
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The second half of the definition, that the Mirific Power breeds 
infatuation, is the basis for Aghorais postulation of a pure mate¬ 
rial cause (Nucleus) besides the impure Mirific Power. The 
latter by its very nature infatuates the individual subjected to 
the law of karma; by means of its evolutes (such as body, the world 
and its objects) it causes the non-eternal, impure, painful and 
non-self to seem eternal, pure, blissful and self. 1 But these evo¬ 
lutes also serve to partially unveil the Pollution-ridden soul by 
manifesting knowledge. 2 

The union of the soul with these evolutes gives rise to experi¬ 
ences of pain which help the soul to articulate its karma . For 
this reason, the Mirific Power is also considered a Bond. By 
association with Mirific Power Pollution ( mayiya mala ), the soul 
is ultimately freed of its Infinitesimal Pollution ( anava mala). 

The second half of the definition thus helps to accentuate rather 
than contradict the wondrous character of the Mirific Power, 
which becomes evident through the coincidence of opposites. 
Numerically it is one, yet from it emanate thirty categories each 
giving the soul a unique experience. It is eternal as the material 
cause of the world and yet its evolutes have a quality of transi¬ 
toriness, when they are manifested at creation and merged at 
the dissolution. It is not inherently associated with Siva and yet 
is His Assumptive Energy. It is subtle because it is formless 
and yet contains all visible forms. It accords with the karma of 
all beings and yet helps the soul to experience all karma. It 
deludes the soul by concealing the latter’s true nature, yet it 
partially enlightens by revealing to the soul the knowledge of 
the objective world. All opposites harmonize in it because Siva 
Himself is mysteriously present within its being. 3 y 

The Categories of the Siddhanta 


The Siddhanta has two classes of Categories ( padarthas or 
tattvas) or Principles, three eternal or primary, and thirty-six 
temporary, secondary or dependent ( Sattrimiattattvani ). A Cate¬ 
gory or Principle may be defined as an objective reality whose 


1. TPV ; 39. 

2. TPV 25. 

3. TPV 38-40. 
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production is ordered in a definite succession, which provides 
beings with experience, aids in the consummation of karma, and 
endures till Dissolution. 1 

The primary categories are, of course, Master, Beast and Bond. 
Master, as we have seen earlier, is eternally in union with Energy. 
Beast is the soul engulfed by Pollution. According to the 
degree of their bondage the souls are classed as Intelligence- 
Deconditioned, Dissolution-Deconditioned, and Conditioned. 
They properly belong under the dependent Categories since, when 
conditioned by the Five Sheaths (pancakancuka) , the soul itself 
receives the name Spirit ( purusa ). Bond is that which binds the 
soul, and is inconscient by nature. It consists of the Five 
Objects ( arthapancakam ) : the two material causes, Nucleus and 
Mirific Power, and the three Pollutions, Infinitesimal Pollution, 
Karma, and the Energy of Concealment. With the exception of 
the Mirific Power, none of these Objects is counted among the 
dependent Categories. 2 

Karma, the individual’s destiny, is the accumulated effect of 
one’s past deeds. It determines the kind of experiences an indi¬ 
vidual goes through in life, and, through His own will, Siva's 
creative activity itself. Siva creates the world—the evolutes of 
Mirific Power—with the appropriate bodies and means of ex¬ 
perience according to the karma of each soul. Karma is also an 
ethical principle,’ the belief that there is no ultimate escape from 
past deeds, good and bad, enables the soul to experience pleasure 
and pain, and thus seek to rid itself of the Infinitesimal Pollution. 
And on account of its binding effects, karma is itself regarded as 

a Pollution ( karma-mala) (TPV , 19). 

The Energy of Concealment is one of the Energies which 
Siva assumes when a particular function has to be performed for 
the liberation of Beast. Siva’s activities comprise the Five Cos¬ 
mic Functions ( pancakrtya ) of creation (srsti), maintenance 
(sthiti), dissolution (pralaya), concealment ( tirodhana ) and grace 


. Category consists of its exclusive capacity to exer- 

1. The raison d etre ol a oatcgui y . 

cise a specific function in union with its common energizerthe Conscious- 

Energy (****>. A denial of this specific function ,s a rejecUon of the ve^ 

principle underlying the enumeration of Categories, TP 73, TPVlo, P. S. 

2 TPV> 17. Hereafter for references to TP verses 1-24, see infra , Chapter 

IV; verses 25-75, see'Pereira, pp. 170-75. 
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(< anugraha ). The first three Functions are chiefly cosmological, 
as they condition the being of the cosmos; the last two are prin¬ 
cipally soteriological, as they relate to the liberation of the 
soul (TPV y 7). As Hindu thought orients cosmology towards 
salvation, the first three Functions can be said to be related to the 
last two as means to goal. They are thus described by Avadhuta, 
one of the Siddhanta’s ancient masters, whose work seems to 
have been lost, save for the following lines: : 

One of the powers of the Lord of inviolate power, unimpeded 
by the nets of your Bonds, fetters thfc Self (the Knower of.the 
Field). Another of these powers, cutting through all the 
Attributes with the sword of knowledge, orients Spirit towards 
liberation. 1 . 

The Dependent Categories and Their Evolution 

The secondary or dependent Categories are thirty-six. They 
begin with Siva, the first change of state that Nucleus undergoes 
when activated by the Supreme Siva’s Primordial Energy. 
Its function is to reveal the powers of knowledge and action to 
those who enter the Pure Sphere (hiddhadhva) , which comprises 
itself and the next Four Principles of which it is the cause: 
Energy ( Jakti ), the Ever-Beneficent (sadafiva), the Supreme Lord 
( Isvara ), and (Pure)-Knowledge (vidya). Energy arises when 
Siva is desirous of favoring the bound souls so that the latter may 
have the necessary means to reap the fruits of their past deeds. 2 
As regards Siva’s Energies of Knowledge and Action, the above 
two Categories possess them indetei'minately. When these Ener¬ 
gies are equally determinate in regard to creation and are in a 
perfect state of equilibrium, the ensuing Category is called the 
Ever-Beneficent. 3 This state gives place to a new combination 
wherein the Energy of Action prevails over that of Knowledge 
in order to arouse cosmic activity in its subtle form, so giving rise 

1. “badhnati kacidapi saktiraluptasakteh ksetrajnamapratihata tava 
Pasajalaih / jnanasina ca vinikrtya gunanasesananya karotyabhimukham 
purusam vimuktau /.” Srikumara, p. 54. 

2. TP, 27. The synonyms of the Energy Category are: sthulalaya and 
slhula-niskala . 

3. TP, 29. The synonyms of the Ever-Beneficent are: udyukta, bhoga , and 
sakala-nifkala . 
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to its Supreme Lord Category. 1 Next, when the Energy of Action 
is in abeyance and the Energy of Knowledge prevails, the Pure 
Knowledge Category originates 2 : in it the souls first realize their 
all-knowing powers. 

The beings who live in the Five Pure Principles, namely, the 
Lords of Knowledge, Wisdom, etc., have already obtained a 
lower liberation, that is to say, freedom from the triple Pollution. 
Principles are also the loci for the revealed knowledge contained 
in the Agamas such as Kamika , 3 and of the four modes of Sound 
referred to above. 

As Nucleus, the material cause of the Pure Sphere, of the 
Siddhanta’s Categories is the first, the Mirific Power, the material 
cause of the Impure Sphere (asuddhadhva ), is the sixth. 4 The 
thirty-six evolutes from Aptitude (kala) to earth ( prithivi ) exist 
potentially in the Mirific Power at the universal dissolution 
(maha-pralaya ). The gross world comes into being when it is 
stirred into action through the energy of Ananta, the indirect 
causal instrument of creation. 5 

In the logical order, the first evolute of the Mirific Power is* 
the Time Category (kala). The function of this is to divide the 
world into past, present and future. In the order of its function, 
however, Time is to be counted after the ensuing Categories of 
Aptitude, Knowledge (vidya) and Attachment ( raga ). 6 Neces¬ 
sity (niyati), Fate or Order is the second evolute. It helps each 


1. TP, 29. The synonyms are: sukpna-adhikara, suksma-pravrtti, and suksma- 
snkala. 

2. TP, 30. The synonyms are : sthula-adhikdra, sthula-Uvara, sthula-pra- 
vrtti, and sthula-sakala . 

3. TP, 31. All Scriptures, including the Vedas, arc contained in the fifth 
Category, Knowledge. The underlying presupposition of this Siddhanta 
teaching is that Scripture is not, strictly speaking, knowledge, but only a 
means to experiential knowledge. Personal religious experience therefore 
transcends all categorizations. 

The Siddhanta differs from Bhartfhari’s in holding that all these lin g“'* t * c 
categories are distinct from the Supreme Siva; Srikan t ha, Ralnatraya, w. 30-44, 

in AP, 2.1. i , .• 

4 TP 39-40 The ‘two’ material substrates are not opposed but conti¬ 
nues levels of the same material cause. The latter evolves from the former, 
activated by the Energy of Siva. 


5. TP, 39-40. 
TPV, 41. 
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■soul to reap its own karma. No other soul can enjoy or suffer 
the consequences of one’s actions. 1 The next three evolutes 
manifest partially the essential nature of the individual soul: 

The Aptitude Category partially removes the veil of Pollution 
which clouds the inherent powers of the soul. When the power 
■of knowledge is thus manifested, the soul is further helped to 
■comprehend the objects of the world by the Knowledge Cate¬ 
gory just as a path and a torch are provided for the person start¬ 
ing a journey. 2 The comprehension of objects has to be followed 
by the arousal of desire without which no experience of the object 
is possible. This function is provided for the soul by the Category 
called Attachment. 3 

The aggregate of the five Principles, namely, Time, Necessity, 
Aptitude, Knowledge and Attachment, is called the Five Sheaths. 
Moved by these, the soul receives the appellation “Spirit” 
(purusa )—an agent capable of experience. 4 The experience of 
the soul, however, is limited by the presence of hindrances such 
as ignorance ( avidya ), egoity ( asmita ), attachment {raga), identi¬ 
fication ( abhiniveSa ) and aversion ( doesa ). These five constitute 
the impurity which occasions the five Categories referred to as 
the Sheaths. 5 6 

When the soul has attained the status of an experiencer ( bhok - 
triva ), the Aptitude Category manifests its third evolute, the 
Unevolved (avyokta }.® It is the cause of the three Attributes, 
Brightness, Passion and Darkness which are in a subtle state. 7 

1. TPV, 42. 

2. TP, 46-47. The Knowledge Category, which is a means to comprehen¬ 
sion, is distinguished from the Senses, as the internal and external means 
respectively. See Aghorasiva’s commentary on the above verses. A separate 
means other than Instinct {buddhi) is postulated in order to comprehend 
Instinct when it becomes an object of comprehension; see Sadyojyoti, Tattva- 
Safigraha , v. 14, in AP , 1.2. 

3 40 t}^ Category manifests a general or ‘objectless’ attachment 

and hence’ should be distinguished from avairagya which is a quality of the 
intellect. The latter denotes a specific attachment. 

4. While viewing the soul as an experiencing subject, Aghorasiva rejects 
the Sankhya theory that Matter functions actively for the benefit of the Spirit. 
See Aghorasiva, Tatlvasafigrahavyakhya on w. 15-16, in AP, 1.2. 

5 . “kaladipancakasyaiva yadi pumstve nimittah” Paufkara Agama 6.4 
■cited in Sivaraman, pp. 242, 563. 

6 . . TP, 50. This is also called prakrti or pradhana. 

7. The Unmanifest Category is different from Sankhya’s Matter because, 
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When the three Attributes become manifest, the Attribute 
Category (guna) comes into being. Their effects are respectively, 
light, activity and limitation, and also pleasure, sorrow and 
delusion. 1 The Attributes dominate the soul’s powers of knowl- 
edge, action and desire and direct its orientation. The pre¬ 
dominant Attribute at a given moment determines the soul’s 
■experience of objects. For instance, when Brightness predomi¬ 
nates, there is illumination and knowledge; when Passion pre¬ 
dominates, desire and a sense of appropriation; and when Dark¬ 
ness predominates, distortion and deception. 

From the triad of Attributes proceeds Instinct ( buddlii) whose 
function is to apprehend objects in a determinate manner, 2 
and to serve as a substratum for latent impressions—the merits 
and demerits due to one’s karma. 3 From Instinct evolves Egoism 
0 ahankara ), according to which Attributes predominate, is 
differentiated into vitality (jivana), impetuosity (samrambka) 
and pride ( garua ) 4 ; and also into the Fiery ( taijasa ), Modifying 
•(vaikhari ) and Elemental ( bhutadi ) 6 . The Mind (manas) and 
Faculties of Knowledge evolve from Fiery Egoism; the Faculties 
of Action, from the Modifying; and the five Subtle Elements and 
their effect, the five Gross Elements, from the Elemental. 6 

Beast or Spirit 

The Siddhanta has a twofold problem with regard to the soul,, 


being manifold and insentient, the Unmanifest is an effect, therefore tempo¬ 
rary. For the Sankhya it is eternal. Another difference is that for the Sankhya, 
the attributes themselves constitute prakrtL Aghorasiva considers this wanting 
because, being manifold and insentient, it mast have a cause. In the enumera¬ 
tion of categories, Matter and Attributes are counted as one. This is to show that 
“there is no difference between cause (Matter) and effects (subsumed Cate¬ 
gories). ” TPV> 24. For Saiva Siddhanta, substance is not a substrate, but an 
aggregate of attributes. For a full discussion of this point, see S. S. Sastri, 
Collected Papers of Professor S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri (Madras: University of 
Madras, 1961), pp. 178-85. 

1. TPV, 51. 

2. TPV 52. The indeterminate manifestation of objects is made determi¬ 
nate in expressions such as ‘this is a pot.’ . ^ 

3 . Since the soul is immutable and sentient, an insentient Category such 
as Instinct is needed for storing latent impressions. 

4. TP* 53. 

5. TP, 54. 

6 . TP, 55-62. 
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or Beast: to prove its existence against those who deny it; and 
against those who accept it, but describe its essence differently, 
to demonstrate the validity of its own description of that essence 
which consists in establishing Beast as distinct from Master and 
Bond. 

The most extreme form of the denial of the soul is that of the 
Buddhist Vacuists (sunyavadins) or “Nihilists, 53 for whom all 
essences especially the souls are “empty 55 ( sunya ); or as nothing 
as their opponents choose to interpret Vacuism’s key word, 
Sunya. These Buddhists, as most others, except perhaps the 
“Personalists 5 5 or pudgalavadins , break up the soul into the five 
components ( skandhas ), materiality, sensations, concepts, voli¬ 
tions and consciousness. None of these, they declare, can be 
identified with an immutable soul. Summarizing the Vacuist 
view, V. Bhattacharya says: 

Thus and in various other ways, too many to be mentioned, 
the existence of a permanent Self or diman , as accepted in 
other systems, was utterly denied by Buddha, thereby pulling 
down the very foundation of desire where it can rest. 1 


According to the Siddhanta critique of Buddhist teaching the 
denial of the soul involves a contradiction, selfhood being implied 
in the very act of denying the self. As Descartes, from his cogito, 
ergo sum , concludes that only someone who exists can know that 
there is no existence, so too, the Buddhist “Nihilist” at first 
identifies “something” with the Components, and then knows 
that each of them is not that “something, 55 which is the “I,” 
or the soul. 2 

As for those who accept the soul’s existence, many of them 
identify it with the Bond or Master. What the Buddhists seem 
to be doing, when denying the existence of the soul and splitting 
it into its components, is actually identifying it with what the 
Siddhantins call Bond. 

For Siddhantins like Sivagrayogin, living in an ambience where 


1 . V. V. Bhattacharya, The Basic Conceptions of Buddhism, p. 70, quoted in 
T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1955), p. 18. 

2. Devasenapathy, pp. 194-95; Sivaraman, pp. 284-85. 
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no Buddhists were to be found, and where the memory of their 
theological tradition had declined, their teaching could be 
interpreted to mean that the five sense organs constitute the soul. 
The senses cognize in the waking state, and cease to cognize in 
the sleep, in decay, and at death. Sivagrayogin maintains that 
the sense organs, even if taken as an aggregate, cannot be the 
soul, because each can perceive only its proper object. The soul, 
on the contrary, should know all, even though in its present 
state of bondage it falls short of the full exercise of this all-know¬ 
ing function. 1 The internal organs such as the Instinct (Buddhi) y 
Mind {Manas), too, cannot cognize each other, but associate 
themselves very intimately with the soul in the process of know¬ 
ing. Like the lamp that aids the eye, they serve as means to know 
the intelligence of the sou 1 itself. 2 The same objection is valid 
for those views which take the body to be the soul. 3 The aggre¬ 
gate of all constituents of Bond in the form of the Mirific Power 
(or Matter) also is not a competent subject for the soul. Being 
insentient, that Power undergoes transformation, while Spirit 
is conscious and hence not subject to internal change. 4 

After showing that the function of the soul cannot be fulfilled 
by the Bond or any of its parts, the Siddhantin shows that the soul 
•differs from Siva despite their common characteristic, conscious- 
ness. 5 It might seem that to deny the identity of the soul with 
its bodily, mental and vital functions is to identify it with the 
eternal, immutable and omniscient Siva Himself. However, the 
concepts of bondage and release, applicable only to the soul 
militate against such an identity. For though the souls are desig¬ 
nated as Sivas they, as Aghorasiva remarks, 

[are released ] through that Supreme God s grace. [As for 
Him] He is the one eternally released being. Eternally released i s 
He who is endowed with eternal, immaculate and unexcelled 
perfections grounded in His essence, and also wi er 

gies of Knowledge and Action. 6 


1. Devasenapathy, p. 197. 

2. Ibid., p. 198. on o* in AP 1 9 

3. Aghorasiva, Tattvasangrahavyakhyaon w. - » ' ’ 

4. Aghorasiva, Tallvalrayanirrtayavyakhya, on v. 4, in AP 1.3. 

5. Ibid., on v. 5. 

6. TPV, 6. 
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The Siddhantins all agree that the soul (Beast) is a sentient being 
whose powers of knowledge and action are beginninglessly obscu¬ 
red by Pollution. 1 And it is precisely their concept of Pollution 
which seems to distinguish their definition of the soul from the 
definitions of the other Indian schools. It also distinguishes the 
soul from Siva who, being immaculate, releases the soul from 
bondage. 

As for the soul’s relation to Pollution, it has a triple grade- 
conditioned (sakala) y deconditioned ( akala ), and unconditioned 
or immaculate ( vimala ). The soul is said to be Conditioned, 
when it is fettered by the triple Bond of Pollution, the Mirific 
Power, and Karma. It is Deconditioned when freed from one 
or two of these Bonds. When freed at Dissolution, from the 
Mirific Power (then reverting to its formless state) it is known as 
Dissolution-Deconditioned (pralayakala). When freed through 
Knowledge (Intelligence) from Karma’s bonds as well, it is- 
called Intelligence-Deconditioned (vijnanakala) . When freed 
from all the bonds it is called the unconditioned, and thus arrives 
at the state of liberation, where all its powers are manifested, 
and its nature wholly freed ( vimala ) from Pollution’s taint. The 
Svayambhuva Agama interprets the soul’s triple grade somewhat 
differently, as pure, bound, and liberated anew through Initia¬ 
tion ( punarmuktaica diksaya) 2 

Infinitesimal Pollution 

In our third main category, Bond, Pollution is the connate 
impurity which conceals the powers of knowledge and action 
inherent in the soul. 3 Unique, yet endowed with many powers, 
it is capable of binding souls primordially, permitting one of 
them to be free and keeping the remainder in bondage. Unlike 
the Ignorance (ajnana) of the Nondualist Vedanta, it is unequivo¬ 
cally a positive substance ( dravya ). It is natural to the soul, 
“just as the husk and rust are natural to rice and copper respec¬ 
tively through their eternal (or coincident) concealment.” 4 
“Like a cataract in the eye,” Pollution is insentient and can be 
removed, not by the mere dawn of knowledge, as in the Non- 

1. TPV, 6. 

2. Aghorasiva, Tattvatrayaniriiayavydkhyd, on v. 6, in AP 1.3. 

3. TP, 18. 

4. TPV, 18. 
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dualist Vedanta, but by the Energy of Siva, known as Initia¬ 
tion Qr diksa. 1 . 

Through this doctrine the Siddhanta challenges the Non¬ 
dualist Vedantin’s theory of the Self as Pure Consciousness, 
apparently, but not really, veiled by the beginningless Ignorance. 
What is in question here is whether the soul is immediately self- 
conscious. In the Siddhanta view its powers are really concealed 
and therefore inoperative, though uninterruptedly persisting in 
their conscious nature. The entire cosmic activity takes place 
because of the bound-state of the soul, which requires that it have 
the material means such as a body and senses for the removal 
of Pollution and the consequent manifestation of its own powers 
of knowledge and action. 2 

Two main arguments highlight the need for the concept of 
Pollution. The first, discussed by Aghorasiva, is that the soul 
is immaculate by nature and yet has a craving for experience 
( bhogalolika ). Were this craving, the cause of transmigration, 
to derive from the soul’s nature, the soul would crave even in 
liberation, that is, not to be liberated at all. The craving must 
therefore originate outside the soul, in a substance capable of 
concealing the soul’s innately immaculate essence and powers. 
This substance can be none other than the primordial and con¬ 


nate Pollution ( mala ). 3 Aghorasiva complements this argument 
by stating that Siva is tranquil, meaning thereby that unlike 
the bound soul, He is free of desire and hatred, “because Pollu¬ 
tion, their cause, is incapable of existing in Himself. 

The second argument for Pollution is that without it the states 
of bound and liberated would be indistinguishable. As the soul 
is in essence omniscient, and omniscience is a factor m libera¬ 
tion, the soul, left to itself, would continue liberated. The soul 

it is true, is not liberated by essence, as is Siva; bu nei er can 
it be liberated through the addition of something : *££££ 


•• ■ ' J rkitvasaneraha, v. 28, and Aghora’s commentary, in^l. 2 . 

2 . For Stical study on Pollution in the context of W.tness-Consciousness 
***»*<« » - 3, in ^ 2.2. 


4. TPV, 1. 
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unmanifest (or potential) liberation. The soul is said to be, by N 
its essence, unmanifestly liberated. 1 

What keeps the soul’s liberation unmanifest can only be an 
extraneous factor, evidently Bond, which may either be the body, 
delusion and demerit, Karma, the Mirific Power or (infinitesi¬ 
mal) Pollution itself. But it cannot be the body, for in death as 
in dissolution there is freedom from embodiment. It cannot be 
delusion or demerit, because these are dispositions of Instinct. - 
It cannot be one’s karma, because in dissolution the soul is dis¬ 
engaged from its karma. It cannot be the Mirific Power, 
because Mirific power is only an adventitious pollution. What 
remains, then, is the connate infinitesimal Pollution—an uncondi¬ 
tioned obstruction the termination of which alone constitutes 
freedom and liberation. 2 

Aghora's Doctrine of Liberation 

The liberated soul’s relationship with Siva is one of the Sid- 
dhanta’s central doctrines, and is differently explained by the 
system’s gnostic and devotional schools. Aghorasiva’s own doc¬ 
trine is that of Sadyojyoti, Narayanakantha and other Sanskrit 

1. “baddha-mukta-vibhaganyathanupapattya mala-siddhih.” SivagrayOgin, 
Swagrabhafya , p. .307, cited by Sivaraman, p. 568. 

2. * ‘anaderanavacchinnanandanubhava varakasy a malasya’pagamenaiva vi- 
muktatva-vyapadeso vacya iti malo’bhyupeya iti.” Sivagrayogin, Sivagra- 
bhajya, p. 308, cited by Sivaraman, p. 569. 

An inquiry into the nature of Pollution, from a Nondualist viewpoint, shows 
that as a philosophical concept it fails to defend its claim to being a substance. 
Consequently it fails to maintain the mode of its relationship to the soul.. For, 
one of the unique features of Saiva Siddhanta is that an attribute is identical 
with its substance. S. S. Sastri, Collected Papers , pp. 178-85. 

When Pollution is postulated as being one, and yet as having many powers 
or qualities, when the powers are made ineffective, the substance itself, logi¬ 
cally speaking, should lose its power. A continuation of the powers of Pollu¬ 
tion therefore goes contrary to the understanding of the notion of substance. 
Secondly, if the powers are weakened and only the conjunction* of .Pollution 
'with the soul is removed, then one has to face the difficulty regarding the 
nature of this conjunction. Is it external or internal ? If external, then the 
inherent powers of the soul should, rerhain intact and self-manifested. If inter¬ 
nal, then it would amount-to th^ transformation of the soul 1 When Pollution is 
removed. It would then invalidate the main principle of Aghorasiva that a 
conscious being does not undergo . tra^orm a fi° n * 
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Siddhanta systematicians, but is rejected by prominent thinkers 
of the Tamilian school, as Sivagrayogin for instance. 

Aghorasiva’s doctrine is one of the four modes of the theory 
of Equality with Siva —which is originant ( utpatti ), pervasive 
(sankranti), penetrative (samavesa) and manifested {abhivyakti ). 
Originant Equality, advanced by the Great Vow-Holder Sect, 
means that equality with Siva originates at the moment of libe¬ 
ration. Pervasive Equality, the view of the Monist Pastoralists, 
signifies that the divine qualities like omniscience pervade the soul 
at liberation as the fragrance of sandal does cloth. Penetrative 
Equality, the opinion ofthe Skullmen, means that the same 
qualities possess or penetrate souls as spirits possess or enter men. 
Manifested Equality, the doctrine of the “partial Saivas, signi¬ 
fies that these qualities, long latent due to the power of the In¬ 
finitesimal Pollution, become manifest at liberation. 

This is Aghorasiva’s teaching, and it is drawn from the A irgen- 
dra Agama and its commentary (vrtti) by Narayanakantha: 


The Agama 

In the Saiva doctrine the Accomplished One shi nes ^ 
head of the others; in creation the liberated and most e 
lent man does not proceed down below. Controlling ^ 
interests by his own power, he is forever unagitated by ™ 
A.11-IVl aster * 
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forms ] like the extinction of [individual ] consciousness 
through realizing absorption ijito the Brahman [as the Vedantins 
believe], or like the discrimination between Matter and 
Spirit [as the Sankhyas maintain]. For in this system— 
the control of the causes of bondage, Pollution, Karma and 
the Supreme Lord’s power of Obscuration, having ceased— 
the liberated being “does not proceed down below” [as the 
Agama declares], that is to say, does not become transmigrant. 

What then does he do ? The Agama replies with the words 
“all interests.” That liberated soul, equal as he is to Siva 
in greatness, since unexcelled knowledge and activity concern¬ 
ing all things has arisen, and since he controls “all his interests 
by his own power”—this liberated one does nothing, as there 
is nothing to be done. 

Tn that case the liberated being was inactive before liberation 
[that is, in the eternal state anterior to transmigration] and 
when liberated is in the same state. What then makes him 
different in liberation [from himself in pre-eternity]?’ 

The difference is this. Since he is “unagitated” or unsettled 
“by the All-Master,” the Supreme Lord—that is what he 
becomes then [in liberation]. 

Ts he unsettled for some time only?’ No, says the Agama, 
“always.” Siva the Lord does not become an unsettler with 
regard to him, in other words. 1 

1. “saive siddho bhati murdhnltaresam muktassrs^au pumvaro’bhyeti 
nadhah / visvanarthan svena visjabhya dhamna sarvcsenanIritassarvadaste//29 

“iha sastre yassiddhassa vividhabhuvanopapannavicitraisvaryasampadi- 
tatattadbhogabhak sarvotkarsasali bhavati / tathacoktam brliaspatipadaih 
‘yanmahatmyam bhavati paramasive’nupamamavyayamacintyam / tan- 
maliatmyam siddhe liatabandhanamandale bhavati’ / iti / na cadarsanan- 
tarapratipannabrahmalayasamvidvinasaprakrtipurusavivekadyatmano moksa- 
syaivamgunatvamiti yuktam / yastvasmin darsane muktassa bandhakarana- 
nim malakarmamayaparamesvaranirodhasaktlnajnuparatadhikaratvat punas- 
sargaprarambhe nadho’bhyeti, na samsarl bhaVatityarthah / kim tarhi sa 
karotityaha visvanarthaniti avirbhutaniratisayasarvarthajnatvakartrtvatassiva- 
samanamahimatvatsvatejasa samadhisthitasarvartho’pi sa muktatma na 
kincitkaroti, karanlyabhavat / evam ccnmukteli purvamakihcitkaro’bliut 
^uktasca tadrupa eveti ko’sya muktau visesah ayani visesalt / yatassarvesena 
paramesvarenanlrito’preritah / tadanimasau bhavati / kim kancideva kalama- 
preryah netyaha sarvadeti sarvakalam tam pratyaprerakassivabhattarako 
bhavatltyarthah /.” Mrgendra Agama , Prakaratia 2, v. 29; and Bhatta Nara- 
yanakantha, “Vrtti” on Parainok$anirasaprakaraQam , v. 29, in Sri Mrgendram * 
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Siddhanta systematicians, but is rejected by prominent thinkers, 
of the Tamilian school, as Sivagrayogin for instance. 

Aghorasiva’s doctrine is one of the four modes of the theory 
of Equality with Siva —which is originant ( utpatti ), pervasive 
(sahkranti ), penetrative (samavesa) and manifested (abhivyakti).. 
Originant Equality, advanced by the Great Vow-Holder Sect, 
means that equality with Siva originates at the moment of libe¬ 
ration. Pervasive Equality, the view of the Monist Pastoralists, 
signifies that the divine qualities like omniscience pervade the soul 
at liberation as the fragrance of sandal does cloth. Penetrative 
Equality, the opinion of the Skullmen, means that the same 
qualities possess or penetrate souls as spirits possess or enter men. 
Manifested Equality, the doctrine of the “partial” Saivas, signi¬ 
fies that these qualities, long latent due to the power of the In¬ 
finitesimal Pollution, become manifest at liberation. 1 

This is Aghorasiva’s teaching, and it is drawn from the Mr gen- 
dr a Agama and its commentary (vrtti) by Narayanakantha: 

The Agama 

In the Saiva doctrine the Accomplished One shines at the 
head of the others; in creation the liberated and most excel¬ 
lent man does not proceed down below. Controlling all his 
interests by his own power, he is forever unagitated by the 
All-Master. 


Narayanakantha 

In this sacred science [the Siddhanta] the [blessed or] 
Accomplished [siddha] one attains a multiple power propor¬ 
tionate to the various heavenly worlds, shares in their delights > 
and becomes endowed with every excellence. Which is why 
the revered teacher Brhaspati says: 

The incomparable, imperishable and inconceivable great¬ 
ness that is in the Supreme Siva that same greatness 
is in the blessed being who has destroyed the multitude 
of his bonds. 

You cannot argue that the liberation of the soul has the same 
character in the other systems too a liberation [that takes 


1. Si vagrayogin, Saivaparibhajd {pariccheda 5). 
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forms ] like the extinction of [individual ] consciousness 
through realizing absorption into the Brahman [as the Vedantins 
believe], or like the discrimination between Matter and 
Spirit [as the Sankhyas maintain]. For in this system— 
the control of the causes of bondage. Pollution, Karma and 
the Supreme Lord’s power of Obscuration, having ceased— 
the liberated being “does not proceed down below” [as the 
Agama declares ], that is to say, does not become transmigrant. 

What then does he do ? The Agama replies with the words 
“all interests.” That liberated soul, equal as he is to Siva 
in greatness, since unexcelled knowledge and activity concern¬ 
ing all things has arisen, and since he controls “all his interests 
by his own power”—this liberated one does nothing, as there 
is nothing to be done. 

Tn that case the .liberated being was inactive before liberation 
[that is, in the eternal state anterior to transmigration] and 
when liberated is in the same state. What then makes him 
different in liberation [from himself in pre-eternity]?’ 

The difference is this. Since he is “unagitated” or unsettled 
“by the All-Master,” the Supreme Lord—that is what he 
becomes then [in liberation]. 

Ts he unsettled for some time only?’ No, says the Agama, 
“always.” Siva the Lord does not become an unsettler with 
regard to him, in other words. 1 

1. “saive siddho bhati murdhnitaresam muktassrs^au pumvaro'bhyeti 
nadhah / visvanarthan svena vistabhya dhamna sarvescnanIritassarvadaste//29 
“iha sastre yassiddhassa vividhabhuvanopapannavicitraisvaryasampadi- 
tatattadbhogabhak sarvotkarsasali bhavati / tathacoktam brhaspatipadaih 
‘yanmahatmyam bhavati paramasive’nupamamavyayamacmtyam / tan- 
maliatmyam siddhe hatabandhanamandalc bhavati’ / iti / na cadarsanan- 

tarapratipannabrahmalayasamvidvinasaprakrtipurusavivekadyatmano moksa- 

syaivamgunatvamiti yuktam / yastvasmin darsanc muktassa bandhakarana- 

nam malakarmamayaparamesvaranirodhasaktlnamuparatadhikaratvat punas- 

sargaprarambhe nadho’bhyeti, na samsari bhavati tyarthali / kim tarhi sa 
karotltyaha visvanarthaniti avirbhutaniratisayasarvarthajnatvakartrtvatassiva- 
samanamahimatvatsvatejasa samadhisthitasarvartho’pi sa muktatma na 
kincitkaroti, karanlyabhavat / evam ccnmukteh purvamakincitkaro’bhut 
muktasca tadrupa eveti ko’sya muktau visesah ayani visesal.i / yatassarvesena 
paramesvarenanirito’preritah / tadanimasau bhavati / kim kancideva kalama- 
preryah netyaha sarvadeti sarvakalam tam pratyaprerakassivabhaUarako 
bhavatityarthah /.” Mrgendra Agama , Prakararia 2, v. 29; and BhaUa Nara- 
yanakantha, “Vrtti” on Paramoksanirasaprakaratiam , v. 29, in £ri Mrgendram ^ 
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Aghorasiva continues Narayanakantha’s thought by emphasi¬ 
zing its key concepts. “Released Souls are those who have attained 

equality with Siva.because they are free from the impurity 

known as beastliness (palutva) . from their union with Siva- 

hature (Hvaiva) through [attributes] like omniscience, that 
Siva-nature is truly theirs. 5 ’ 1 Aghorasiva also anticipates, as it 
were, the objection raised by the majority of the Tamilian Sid- 
dhantins: “Now if in this manner the released souls are equal 
in the Siva-nature, what difference is there between them and the 
Supreme Lord? 55 In reply he quotes Bhoja’s words: “however, 
they are released by His favor. 552 The difference seems to lie 
not in the nature of release, but in the mode of its attainment. 
In essence, release is freedom and omniscience, but in Siva it is 
independent and eternal, while in Beast it is dependent on Siva 
and originant in time (though thenceforth enduring eternally). 
Indeed, it is conceivable that Beast’s powers of knowledge and 
action could remain forever screened by Pollution were divine 
grace not to unveil and manifest them. 

Aghora’s views were rejected by most, but not all, Tamilian 
Siddhantins. Among the few exceptions were Jnanaprakasar* 
and Maraijnana Desikar (15^h cent.). 4 For Jnanaprakasar 
the Beast’s equality with Siva, at the moment of its liberation, is 
not total, for it does not include the power of creating the world. 
For Maraijnana, the attainment of Siva is not actually bliss for 
Beast, but only the condition for the attainment of that bliss, 
which lies in the full realization of its connatural powers. 

Among Aghora’s prominent critics are Velliambalavana 
Tamblran (17th cent.) and Sivagrayogin (16th cent.), the former 

ed. N. Krsna Sastri and K. M. Subramanya Sastri, Sivagama Siddhanta 
Paripalana Sarigham Publication, No. 12 (Devakottai, South India: Siva- 
gama Siddhanta Paripalana Sahgham, 1928), pp. HM2. Hereafter cited as 
Sri Mrgendram. 

1. TPV, 6. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Devasenapathy, p. 12. . , , 

4. Maraijnana Desikar claims that his interpretation is based on the 
SivajMnabodham. Commenting on the eleventh aphorism of the Sivajnanabodham, 
he says: “When the soul attains the feet of Siva it will be immersed in the bliss 
of its own powers.” He reads svanubhava in place of the usual reading tivanubhava 
in the aforesaid aphorism and concludes that his interpretation is compatible 
with the Agamic teachings. Ibid., p. 8. 
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lenient and the latter harsh. In Tambiran’s view, Aghora 
abandons the Siddhanta’s traditional teaching, according to 
which, in Tambiran’s mind, Pollution has first to mature, before 
Initiation can expunge it and so give rise to the state of liberation 
—fully realized only at the moment of death. As for the nature 
of liberation, Tamblran,/ quoting the Agamas, maintains that it 
consists in an ineffable taste of Siva (Raurava Agama) ; that it is 
an effect of the Siva experience ( Sarvajndnottara Agama) ; or in¬ 
deed, is the Siva-experience itself ( Acintya Visva Agama). How¬ 
ever, Tamblran 5 s evident respect for Aghora’s authority leads 
him to conclude that in propounding the Equality with Siva 
doctrine, Aghora is not really formulating the orthodox (sid- 
dhanta) position, but only giving expression to a dissentient view 
(purvapaksa). 1 

Sivagrayogin is less considerate. If the soul is equal to the 
Supreme Self, he declares, the powers of omniscience and omni¬ 
potence being fully operative, the soul would even have the power 
to create the world. Moreover, remarks Sivagrayogin, 

the soul in whom [Siva’s immanent attributes] knowledge 
and activity, are “manifested” [in liberation], alien as its 
nature is to the absence of both joy and sorrow, is itself unfit 
to be the Goal of Life. [For it must be alien to the absence 
of sorrow; that is, it must be amenable to sorrow, else it can 
never be bound. It must also be alien to the absence of joy; 
that is, amenable to joy, or else it will never achieve libera¬ 
tion. Such a neutral being cannot be the innately blissful 
Siva, the true Goal of life]. 

Besides, when the liberated being, distinct from Siva but equal 
to Him, is relieved of his dependence on the God, an injury 
to Siva’s universal sovereignty will ensue. 

Furthermore, there being nothing to differentiate the libera¬ 
ted being from Siva, difference between them will be unfitting; 
for if equality with Siva is liberation, is only partial equality 
liberation, or is total equality? In the first alternative, it will 
follow that no difference obtains between bound and liberated 
souls, since some equality [or similarity to Siva] exists even 

1. P. Tirujnana Sambandhan, "Concept of Mukti \n Saivism,” Madras 
University Journal 10:3 (1972) :47-53. 
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in the bound. In the second alternative, if (a) the liberated 
being is lacking in parts, then nothing will differentiate him 
from a similar impartite Siva, Himself possessed of qualities 
like omniscience, independent and liberated; he will be Siva 
Himself, not just equal to Siva. 

But if it is postulated that (b) the liberated being is partite, 
then its partite character must be described as a relationship 
to the Nucleic Body, as none other is possible. In that case 
there will [again] be no distinction between liberated and 
bound . 1 

After thus criticizing Aghorasiva’s view, Sivagrayogin teaches 
that the soul experiences Siva’s bliss rather than its own: 

Moreover, equality is entirely synonymous with identity. 
Hence liberation is not equality to Siva; it is solely the expe¬ 
rience of the joy of Siva through union with the God. 

How indeed is identity possible between the omniscient and 
eternally liberated Siva and the little-knowing bound Beast— 
since contrary characteristics obtain only in distinct realities? 
On the other hand, if Beast and Siva identify, bondage, the 
mark of Beast, will occur in Siva, and eternal liberation, the 
mark of Siva, in Beast himself. You cannot say that as the 
same jujube fruit is green and red at different times, contra- 

I. “abhivyaktisamyapakso’pyayuktah / jnanakriyabhivyaktyatmanas- 
tasya sukhaduhkhabhavefcaratvena svatah purusarthatvayogat / na ca tatka- 
lino duhkhabhavah purusarthah / tasya tvaya moksatvenanangikarat / jnana- 
kriyabhivyaktereva samyapadabhidheyayastathatvenabhyupagamat / vividha- 
tattadbhuvanabhogahanena tulyavayavataya tasya [purusarthatvayogacca / 
sivadbhinnasya sivasamasya muktasya paratantryanivrttau s'ivasya sarve- 
svaratvavighatapattesca / muktanam paratantryanivrttau jagatkaranasakti- 
mattvena svayamapi jagannirmanaprasarigacca / kim ca muktasya sivasya ca 
bhedakabhavadbhedo na yuktab / sivasamyasya muktitve ekadesena samyam 
va sarvatmana samyam va muktih ? adye baddhanamapi yatkincitsamyasat- 
tvena baddhamuktavisesaprasangah / dvitlye *pi muktasya savayavatvabhave 
niravayavasya sarvajnyadigunavatah svatantrasya ca muktasya tadrsasya 
sivasya ca bhedakabhavena muktah iiva eva syat / na sivasamah / muktasya 
savayavatvangikarc savayavatvam baindavadisarlrayogitvameva vacyam f 
anyadrsasya tasyasambhavat / tatha ca muktasya baddhasya cavisesaprasaii- 
gah /.” Sivagrayogin, The Saivaparibhdfa , Pariccheda 5. Rarigaswamy and R. 
5astri, pp. 158-59. 
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dictory characteristics like omniscience and little knowledge 
can occur in one place; for then the Beasdy state will be Siva’s 
own, entailing His bondage and disaccord as regards the apt¬ 
ness of eternal liberation to Himself. 1 


1. “kirn, ca sarvatha samyasyabheda eva paryavasanam / tasmanna 
Sivasamyam muktih / kim ca sivaikibhavena sivanandanubhava eva moksah.. 
nanu sarvajiiena nityamuktena sivena kincijjnasya baddliasya pasoraikyam 
katharn sambhavati ? viruddhadharmanam bhinnesveva sambhavat / anyatha 
pasusivayorabhede pasudharmasya bandiiasya sive sivadharmasya nityamukta- 
tvasya ca pasau prasangah / na caikasminneva badariphale kalabhedena 
syamaraktarupayorivaikatraiva sarvajnatvakincijjnatvadiviruddhadharmayoh 
sambhava iti vacyam / tatha sati sivasyaiva pasutvadasayaip baddhatva- 
pattya tasya nityamuktatvabhyupagamavirodhaprasangat /.** Ibid., pp. 160-61. 








Chapter IV 


aghoraSiva, exposition of bhoja, the 

ILLUMINATION OF THE CATEGORIES 
Introduction 

As indicated in the Introduction, this chapter is a translation 
of the first part consisting of twenty-four verses, which is a sum¬ 
mary of the whole treatise, The Illumination of the Categories , com¬ 
posed of seventy-six verses. 

Aghoraiiva's Introduction 

Saluting Siva, Who transcends the thirty-six categories and is 
united with Energy, I compose this lucid and brief commentary 
on The Illumination of the Categories . Since the text is interpreted 
differently by others who have been possessed by Nondualist 
fancies, and are ignorant of the Siddhanta teachings, I here make 

this effort [of correct exegesis]. 

In that work the Preceptor [Bhoja] in the first verse in the 
arya meter, praises the Supreme Siva, the transcendent above the 
categories, and the spotless, being the motive for the functioning, 
(or the object), of the Siddhanta theology, so that the work which 
he intends to begin may be completed without hindrance. 

Opening Paeans 


Victorious is Siva, Mass of Consciousness, the One, the Omni¬ 
present, the Eternal, the Ever-Free, the Lord, the Tranquil, 
the Unique Germ of the World, the Favorer of all! 

[Mass of Consciousness ] The word “consciousness here signi¬ 
fies knowledge and action; as the Mrgendra Agama says: 
Consciousness is knowledge and action in essence. 1 

1. Mrgendra Agama, Prakararta 1, v. 5, in Sastri, N. IC. and K. M. S., $ri 
Mrgendram , p. 64. Whenever possible, I have identified the quotation from 
the Mrgendra Agama and other sources. 
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Mass of Consciousness means He whose body consists of pure 
consciousness [its two attributes being related to Him as the body 
to the soul]. And He is not inconscient, as [He is said to be] 
in the opinion of those who speak of Him as Karma and Time, 
for activity in an inconscient being is inconceivable without 
direction from a sentient principle. Nor can He logically [be 
said to] originate from substances dike the Nucleic Body, for 
then He would be lacking in sovereignty [or “lordship”]. 
And were He dependent on another cause, then [the supposition 
of] whether the latter were self-caused or caused by another 
would entail the fallacy of an infinite regress. 

The One means “without a second.” Hence polytheism is unten¬ 
able. Even objects like a chariot, though having many causes 
[or artisans], cannot be produced, unless the many are subject 
to a single artisan’s will. Hence the Mrgendra says, 

When there are many leaders, all imagine themselves wise 
and aspire to greatness—so what they develop goes to ruin. 1 

Even the view that Siva is Process should be rejected, for as 
the essence of sovereignty consists in securing the individuality 
of one’s being, destruction [the very essence of Process ] is in¬ 
conceivable [for it would imply that the individuality had not 
been attained, or “secured”]. 

The Omnipresent means “all pervading.” Unlike the Jaina soul, 
He is not limited by the body, or qualified by contraction and 
expansion: Such a being would be flawed by insentience, non- 
eternality, and like defects. 

The Eternal means “lacking a beginning and an end”: So He 
is not, as in the Buddhistic view, momentary. What is destroyed 
at the moment of its origination [as the Buddhist Element, or 
dharma, is ] cannot itself be the cause of the world. 

‘But liberated souls are of such a nature, are they not?’ 

Bhoja replies: 

The Ever-Free means “eternally liberated.” Unlike the libera¬ 
ted souls He is not released by another god’s grace, as that would 
entail the fallacy of an infinite regress. 

j # Aghorasiva, Mfgendra Vftli Dipikd on Prakarapa 3, v. 1, in St i Mr gen - 
dram , p. 120. 
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The Lord means “one who is capable of exercising lordship [or 
sovereignty]. 5 ’ That is to say, He cannot be directed by another 
god, for the reasons given. He is not a non-cause, as it is through 
the very concept of causality that He Himself is proved [to 
exist]. 

The Tranquil means “one who is free from [impurities like] 
desire and hatred.” The seven innate impurities are infatuation, 
conceit, desire, grief, emaciation, despair and merriment. [He 
is free of these and others] because Pollution, their cause, is 
incapable of existing in Himself. 

‘Again, what is the proof for the existence of a God of such 
nature? 5 

Bhoja answers: 

The Unique Germ of the World , that is, “the efficient cause of the 
world.” This is what Bhoja means. The effectness of the world 
is conceived through notions like organization [discerned in the 
world ]; and with this effectness as reason, the world’s efficient 
cause, known as the Supreme Lord, is inferred—on the basis 
of the principle that “whatever is composed of parts is an 
effect, and whatever is an effect has a cause.” As Scripture 
says: 

The world, the subject under discussion, is [causally] related 

to an agent who has knowledge of that world. The effect 
[the world ] of both of Ourselves [Siva and Energy ]— 

instances of effect being objects like pots—is proved [precisely ] 

from its effectness [or nature as effect]. 

The Matahga Agama also says: 

But Siva is the efficient cause. 

We have discussed this theist doctrine in the Mrgendra Vrtti 
Dipika , and there it may be examined. 

Favorer of all . Here “Favor” implies “creation and like activi¬ 
ties” which means that He grants experience and liberation to 
all souls through the Five Functions—creation, maintenance, 
dissolution, concealment and grace [or favor]. 

[Omniscient ] It is solely through His omnipotence that Siva’s 
omniscience is established, for an ignorant being cannot be a 
cause. Hence it is said: 
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He is omniscient because of His omnipotence. It is well 
established that only one who knows a thing along with the 
means for attaining it, its subsidiary factors, and its fruits, only 
such a one accomplishes it. 

Such a Siva, or Supreme Lord, is victorious , that is to say, is 
“preeminently existent’* for the reasons given above. 

Siva's Glory 

After thus praising the nature of the substrate Siva, Bhoja, 
in the guise of a paean, declares the cohesive state of the quality 
inherent in that substrate—Siva’s power (or Glory): 

2 . 

Victorious is Siva’s Glory, knowledge and action by nature. 
It is free from Origination and Destruction, is immutable, 
and it gives us release ! 

[Free from Origination and Destruction . ] Through words connot¬ 
ing voidness of origination and destruction, Bhoja discloses the 
difference of the consciousness-natured Glory of Siva from the 
Buddhist knowledge, conformable with those attributes. 

‘However, if, as Scripture says. 

Consciousness is of the nature of knowledge and action, and 
exists always in the souls, 

what is the difference between the power of Siva and that of the 
Souls ?’ 

In answer Bhoja says: 

Immutable , and it gives us release . This is the distinction shown 
between His Glory and that of the souls that the former i& 
liberated by none, and that the latter is revealed through its 
liberation from Bond. To the question £ What then ?’ Bhoja 
answers: 

Victorious is Siva's Glory ,, knowledge and action by nature , meaning 
thereby that solely because it has consciousness as its attribute, 
the Glory of Siva is also of the nature of knowledge. As Scripture 
says: 
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The energy of a sentient being is not insentient. 1 
Siva's Energy 

Now Bhoja says that Energy alone is the instrument of Siva 
even in the state of power. 


3. 

With all my being do I adore Her, the One, the First Energy, 
whose Essence is Consciousness, 

Through whom Siva is enabled to make the group of Beasts 
experience and be liberated. 

It is only through the instrument in the form of Energy that 
Siva becomes capable of the Fivefold Function in order that 
experience and liberation may result for the souls; never by an 
instrument different from that Energy. 

Ts it not true that causality is never found in anyone devoid 
of corporeal faculties ?’ 

No. For the soul, though devoid of them, is seen to possess 
power as regards its bodily movements by virtue of its Energy 
alone. 

• It has also been said: 

But the instrument is not different from Energy. 

The One . Bhoja indicates by this term that Her differences 
like will and beauty are figurative, not real, due as they are to 
different limiters such as knowables and effects. As Scripture says: 

The Energy of Siva is only one, but it becomes manifold be¬ 
cause of limiters. 

Whose Essence is Consciousness. Bhoja shows by this expression 
that in spite of the differences in the effects, the Energy does not 
undergo transformation, as does the Mirific Power, because 
transformation is a characteristic of an inert object. 

The First means “primordial’ 5 or “inherently related. 55 By 
this Bhoja indicates that Siva also has a twofold Energy, external 
to Himself, which is in essence the Assumptive Energy, compris- 

1. Mrgendra Agama , Prakarava 3, v. 4, in Sastri, N. K. and K. M. S., Sri 
Mrgendram, p. 123. 
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ing Nucleus and the Mirific Power, since without a material 
cause the origination of the world is impossible. And as Bhoja 
shows [in verse 37 below], “there is no effect without an agent; 
nor yet without material and instrumental causes. 59 

Prologue 


Topics of the Treatise 

Now Bhoja introduces the subject matter to be set forth in 
this manual: 


4. 

To be of service to mankind, with a mind full of compassion, 

We concisely compose this work, The Illumination of the Cate¬ 
gories . 

Of the Categories . The meaning is that The Illumination of the 
Categories —categories such as [those beginning with] the earth 
and terminating with Siva, their cause, and their beneficiaries, 
the souls —is composed\ 

The Triad of Categories 

Bhoja mentions those “illuminations 95 [or categories] by 
name. 


5. 

The Triad, consisting of Lord, Beast, and Bond, in that order, 
is pre-eminent in the Saiva Scriptures. 

Of these, Lord is known as Siva; Beasts as the Infimtesima 
Conscious beings; and Bond as the Five Objects. 


The words “of categories” should be supplied [after The 
nad”]. As the Tanlra Laksam says: “The Creat^Tantra com^ 

rises the three categories and the ^ ^Bhoja show; this 
ther objects are included among them on y, 

y referring to their characteristics in t e wor s - • „ 

Of these, Lord, and so on. Now “among these three categories, 

ie category Lord is known a ’ „ . . term CO nnotative of 

[Siva. ] Here the word Siva, smguiai „ . 

mus signifies inclusion under the category Lord, °f beings 
ido^ed with the Siva-nature; of the homologous Sivas - 
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the Incantations, the Incantation Lords, the Great Incantation. 
Lords—furnished with the “energies 55 of liberated souls through 
the complex of salvific means, such as Initiation, capable of rea¬ 
lizing the Siva-nature itself. 

Infinitesimal Conscious beings means the directed souls. The phrase 
indicates the fact that the bound souls —endowed with Beastli¬ 
ness and classified into varieties such as the Intelligence-Decondi- 
tioned—belong to the category Beast. 

The Five Objects are Pollution, Energy of Concealment, Karma, 
the Mirific Power, and Nucleus. Then these Five Objects are 
[also] comprehended under the Category Bond, along with 
beings pertaining to the universe of categories arising from the 
material causes, Pure and Impure, and pure and impure in 
essence. 

‘How could the energy of Siva be said to be one and yet be 
included under the Lord category and the Bond category ? 5 

You are right. Absolutely speaking, Energy is included only 
under the category Lord. However, as it subserves the quality 
of Bond, it is metaphorically subsumed under that category, 
too. As the Mrgendra says: 

From among them [the Five Objects] the Supreme Lord’s 

Energy, the All favoring and the beneficent, is metaphori¬ 
cally termed “Bond,” as it subserves its quality. 1 

The Released Souls 

Let us grant that the released souls—lacking as they do any 
relation to the Bonds possess the Siva-nature. Then how is it 
that the Lords of Knowledge and others, even though they pos¬ 
sess a body linked with the Nucleus, lack the state of Beast? 
In answer to this Bhoja says: 

6 . 

The Released Souls, too, are Sivas; however, they are released 
by His Favor. 

He, the one Eternally Released being, should be known as 
having a Body of the Five Incantations. 


1. Mrgendra Agama, Prakara$a 6, v. 11, in Sastri, N. K. and K. M. S.^ 
Sri Mrgendram, p. 206. 
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Released Souls are those who have attained equality with Siva. 
Too indicates that the Lords of Knowledge and others are 
also Sivas, because they are free from the impurity known as 
Beastliness. However, to those who are associated with it, 
Beastliness belongs. As Scripture says: 

A Beast is [what it is ] through union with Beastliness. 


[Are Sivas.] Hence, from their union with the Siva-nature, 
through [attributes] like omniscience, that Siva-nature is truly 
theirs. The union with a Nucleic body, however, is conditioned 
by Superintendence only, through the residue of a particle of 
[the pollution known as ] the Superintendence Pollution. Hence, 
the attainment of the state of the Knowledges and Lords of 
Knowledge, as it transcends the Mirific Power and is free of 
Pollution, is a lower state of liberation. 

‘But how is it that the Siva-nature belongs to the Incantation 
Lords notwithstanding their union with [impure Principles 

^Because—Hawing to Siva's direct grace-of their being related 
to attributes like omniscience, and to their freedom from Pollu¬ 
tion Their union with [limiting Principles Idee] Aptitude is 
through the conditioning by Rank, owing to the residuum of a 
narticle of the Superintendence Pollution in the womb of Mirific 
Power [or springing from Mirific Power]. Also because such 
Principles are inevitable. As it is stated: 

United though they are with Aptitude, they ar^ not govern¬ 
able, as is a herd of cattle by rogues [khalanamj 

. , . thp released souls are equal in the 

‘Now if m this manner between them and the 

Siva-nature, what difference is there betw 

Supreme Lord?’ 

To this Bhoja says: “They,” the aforesaid 

However, they are released by released] through that 

Lords of Knowledge and o e , L ^ elernaUy re i eased 

Supreme God’s grace. [As for Him] * 

being . _ f 

. translated as follows : united though they are With Apti- 
1. Or it may b ,, e Beasts (or Bound Souls) with their (indi- 

tude they are not governable, as ar 

vidualTAP titudeS { ~ kaldndm) - 
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Eternally Released is He who is endowed with eternal, immacu¬ 
late and unexcelled perfections grounded in His essence, and 
also with the Energies of Knowledge and Action. 

‘But in scriptural texts we hear that even the Supreme Lord 
is linked with a body and organs, in texts like: “the five-faced 
one,” “the fifteen-eyed one.” 

To this, Bhoja says: 

Having a Body of Five Incantations . This is what his words mean: 

It is for the purpose of meditation alone that Scripture reveals 
forms like the five-faced one in God, as meditation and worship 
are impossible with regard to a formless being. As they say: 

You ought, according to ritual, to be worshipped as form- 
endowed; the mind does not attain to a formless object. 1 

Also as the Pauskara Agama says: 

His form is declared as the worshipper’s focus of attention. 

The Mrgendra Agama , also, says: 

The body being existent, whatever act He performs—there 
His body” is imitated by that created body. 2 

Hence, only the Five Energies like the Master—essentially of 
the nature of the Incantations and subservient to the Five Acti¬ 
vities, performing as they do the functions of a body—are figura¬ 
tively referred to as “body.” As Scripture says: 

This body, comprising the head and other members, is consti¬ 
tuted of the Five Incantations subservient to the Five Acti¬ 
vities as Master [ifa], The Original Spirit ( [tatpurusa], the 
Non-Terrifying [aghora], the Lovely Lord [vama ] and the 
Unborn [aja ]. 


The Pure Categories — (1) Lord 

The Fivefold Activities 

Consequently, Bhoja says: 

1. Narayaijakantha, “Mrgendra Vrtti,” III.8, in Sri Mrgendram, p. 136. 

2. This quotation is not found in the Mrgendra Agama . 
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7. 

A Fivefold Cosmic Activity is attributed to the Ever-Free- 
Siva— 

Creation, Maintenance, Dissolution, Obscuration, and the 
Impulsion of Grace. 

This Fivefold Activity, in relation to the Pure Way, directly 
has Siva as its cause; in relation to the Impure Way, however, 
its activity is referred to by means of Ananta and other gods. 
— As the Kirana Agama says: 

Siva is named the agent in the Pure Way; 

Ananta the Lord of the Impure Way. 


Now Siva’s direct creation is out of a material cause that in 
essence is the Nucleus. Preceded by the origination of the worlds 
of the Pure Way, it consists in the conjunction of the Knowledges 
and the Lords of Knowledge inhabiting those worlds with the 
Mirific Power body, and in the production of Knowledge through 
Sound and other stages. 

[His indirect creation] by means of Ananta and other gods is 
out of the material cause that is Mirific Power. Preceded by the 
origination of the worlds of the Impure Way, it consists in the 
conjunction of the assemblage of Beasts with the subtle Cate¬ 
gory Body, and, in accordance with their Karma, with the World 
Body, and in the production of the [gross] body, dependently 
on the supervision of the Supreme Incantation Lords. 

Maintenance is the allocation of the whole world, subject to 
His control, in its proper situation. 

Dissolution, on the other hand, is the withdrawal of the two 
classes of effects, pure and impure, into the Nucleus and the 


Mirific Power. . 

Obscuration is the providing of experience to souls in accor ance 
with their past merits and demerits, through bestowing e avor 

[ C^Tio ^"providing of lower and higher liberation to 

th 'E” U ScripturesWThe Ramam Agama [in words such as ] t 
Effectors of creation, maintenance, dissolution, concealment, 
and grace 
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make the Knowledge and Knowledge Lords responsible for the 
Fivefold Activity. How then can it be limited to “the ever-free 
Siva” alone ?’ 

I answer that as it is through Siva’s superintendence that they 
are endowed with the Fivefold Activity, Scripture speaks of them 
as it does, and that consequently there is no contradiction at all. 

The Pure Categories —(2) Beasts 

Three Kinds of Beasts or Souls 

Having spoken so far of the divisions of the Lord Category, 
Bhoja now sets forth the divisions of the category of Beast. 

8 . 

Beasts, we must know, are of three kinds: Intelligence-Decon- 
ditioned, Dissolution-Deconditioned, and Conditioned. 
Of these, the first are conjoined with Pollution; the second, 
with Pollution and Karma. 


Of these. Among them the first class is called Intelligence- 
Deconditioned. They are that through the exhaustion of their 
karma, as “their karma is exhausted through knowledge, yoga, 
renunciation or the experience of objects.” They are conjoined 

A Vt 7 ° lutlon ’ since ^ey do not have even Bonds, like 

Aptitude which are for experiencing objects and karma. The 
second class is called Dissolution-Deconditioned. It is conjoined 
with Pollution and Karma through the destruction of categories 
like Aptitude at the time of dissolution. 


9. 

The Conditioned [Beast ] is conjoined with Pollution, Mirific 
Power and Karma. 

Among these [three kinds of Beast], the first kin d [the Intel* 
hgence-Deconditioned soul] is twofold—one with conta¬ 
mination liquidated and the other with contamination 
unliquidated. 


e Conditioned [Beast ] is conjoined with the threefold Bond. 
As an immediate conjunction with the Mirific Power is la rking 
it is the latter’s effects, such as Aptitude, that are referred to by 
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the term “Mirific Power." Such a reference alone indicates the 
conditioned state of the soul. Then, even though there is the 
exhaustion of karma through Knowledge, the body continues to 
exist for a time on the strength of latent impressions. Thus we 
know from the Scriptures that there is also a type of Conditioned 
Soul which is conjoined with Pollution and Mirific Power. As 
the Sankhyas say [in the words of Isvarakrsna]: 

Perfect knowledge has been attained, and factors like virtue 
no longer function as causes: yet the embodied Spirit, impelled 
by previous impressions, continues as embodied, like a spin¬ 
ning potter’s wheel [which spins awhile, from the potter’s 
previous impulse, though the pot is now formed, Sdhkhya 
Karika , v 67]. 

Among these [three kinds of Beast ] the first class is the Intelli- 
gence-Deconditioned. It is again distinguished as twofold. 
What are the distinctions? In reply Bhoja says: 

The first [ kind ]. As Pollution is a substance, and since it is 
inconscient, it reaches maturity like a cataract in the eye. The 
meaning is that the first [kind of Beast], namely the Intelli- 
gence-Deconditioned, becomes twofold through the difference 
of mature and immature Pollution. Of these two: 

The Intelligence-Deconditioned Souls 

10 . 

Favoring those of the first sort, Siva endows Eight with the 
title of Lords of Wisdom. 

He makes the others Incantations, and they number seventy 
million. 

The First Sort , whose Pollution has matured, and who are fit 
for exercising power according to the degree of maturity of their 
Pollution. Favoring those through the removal of Pollution, He 
unites them with attributes like omniscience, and Nucleic body. 
He endows Eight of them whose particular contamination is fully 
matured with the status of Lords of Wisdom. He makes the latter, 
named Ananta, Suksma, Sivottama, Ekanetra, Ekarudra, Tri- 
murti, Sri-Kantha and Sikhanda the Supervisors of the Five 
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Activities, the controllers of the Pure Way, and dwellers in the 
Supreme Lord Category—such is Bhoja’s meaning. 

The Others , however, He makes Incantations, numbering 
seventy million communicators of grace, and makes them dwell 
in the Knowledge category. Such is Bhoja’s meaning. One half 
of these—persisting as instruments in the work of grace, with 
regard to the Conditioned Soul, of Siva in the preceptor’s role— 
pass into liberation at the Great Dissolution. But the other half 
—reaching the state of instruments of a Siva devoid of roles, with 
regard to the Intelligence-Deconditioned Soul, and to the In¬ 
cantation Lord as supervisor of the Mirific Power nucleus— 
through renunciation of power, become liberated only after 
creation. As the Mrgendra Agama says: 

One half, in the Entire [or Pure ] Way, connected with agents’ 
bodies, after exercising its power, enters Siva along with the 
Incantation Lords, when [the world’s] maintenance termi¬ 
nates. The other half, lacking agency [in the world of] 
Matter’s transformations, below, attains to what Siva wills 
when its own Way is dissolved. 

As the Raurava Agama and other Scriptures relate, 

He unites with the supreme state those whose contamination 
is fully liquidated, and who have no concern with power. 
Others whose contamination is not yet liquidated are in the 
state of being Intelligence-Deconditioned until their contami¬ 
nation is liquidated. 

The Dissolution-Deconditioned Souls 

il. 

Among the Dissolution-Deconditioned are those souls whose 
Pollution and Karma have become liquidated; 

They enter [liberation]. Others [or they] furnished with 
bodies of eight constituents, enter all wombs under the 

impulse of their Karma. 


Among the Dissolution-Deconditioned are those [.waif] whose Pollu¬ 
tion has matured, and through its maturing, all their Karma 
has also matured. 
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They enter —here supply the word—“liberation.” This is be¬ 
cause the maturing of Pollution, through the Energic Fulmina- 
tion, is the cause of release. As the Mrgendra Agama says: 

When the control of the potency of darkness has been destro¬ 
yed through its lapsing, Siva, the friend of the world, reveals 
the unlimited nature of the soul’s consciousness and action. 

Or, as the Svayambhuva Agama also says: 

When Pollution is destroyed by knowledge, she (the Conceal¬ 
ing Energy) will lead (the soul) towards the highest human end. 

Others , however—whose Pollution has not matured—being 
furnished with bodies , enter all wombs essentially endowed with 
bodies originating in the world, under the impulse of their karma 
so as to experience the results of their past deeds. The associa¬ 
tion with previous activity is to be made here also. If the reading 
is they..-enter rather than others...enter, then the text should be 
explained to mean that those furnished with eight-consti¬ 
tuent bodies enter wombs. They would then conflict with the 
Scriptural texts quoted above. And the fact of the Pollution- 
mature souls themselves being liable to transmigration would lead 
to the fallacy of their liberation being unattainable. 

The Subtle Body 

What then are these eight constituents? Bhoja answers: 

12 . 

Eight-Constituent Bodies may be said to consist of the Inner 
Faculty, and the Faculties of Perception and Action. 
Favoring some, the Great Lord confers on them the lordship 
of the world. 

Eipht Constituent Bodies here means the Subtle Body, uncommon 
in constitution, formed of the thirty categories starting with the 
earth and ending with Aptitude. It is special to each soul, and 
endures from the beginning of creation till the end of an aeon 
or tiU liberation. As Scripture says: 

\Vhat subserves the soul’s ends comprises [the categories} 
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from the Impeller [Aptitude] to the earth, and is special to 
each soul. 1 

The Tattva-Sangraha , too, says: 

The group of categories beginning with the earth and ending 
with Aptitude, and special to each soul, transmigrates under 
the impulse of karma in bodies born in the several worlds. 2 

Hence the meaning of the verse is as follows: The term Inner 
Faculty which refers to Mind, Instinct and Egoism, also second¬ 
arily refers to other inner faculties in man which subserve him in 
the act of experience. These are the seven categories: Aptitude, 
Time, Necessity, Knowledge, Attachment, Matter, and Attri¬ 
butes. 

Faculties of Perception indicate the five gross elements from earth 
to space, and their causes which are the five subtle elements, 
such as sound, that are to be grasped by the ascertaining of 
instinct. 

Faculties is a word through which Bhoja refers to the faculties 
of knowledge and action. 

4 Do we not read in the Kalottara Agama : 

Sound, touch, color, taste, and smell as fifth, Instinct, Mind, 
and Egoism are referred to as the eight constituents ? 5 

We do. And that is why Ramakantha has interpreted this 
verse to mean the thirty categories. 

‘How then can that be said to be an Eight-Constituent Body V 
The Subtle Body is produced by [the following eight-consti¬ 
tuents]: the five classes comprising (1) the gross and (2) subtle 
elements, (3) the faculties of knowledge and (4) the faculties 
of action, and (5) the Inner Faculty; (6) their cause the Attri¬ 
butes, (7) their “filler,” Matter; and (8) the group consisting 
of the Five Sheaths such as Aptitude. There is thus no contra¬ 
diction. 

Now, among those Eight-Constituent Bodies the Great Lord , 
meaning the Great Incantation Lord > favoring some> that is to say, 

1. Mrgendra Agama , prakarana 12, v. 31, in Sastri, K. N. and K. M. S., 
Sri Mrgendram, p. 340. 

2. Sadyojyoti, “Tattvasangraha”, v. 25, in AP, 1.2. 
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favoring some of the fifty Lords of the World—such as those 
named the Mysterious, the Very Mysterious, the Most Myste¬ 
rious, Holy and Immovable—supervised as they are by Ananta, 
and impure, according to Scripture; [favoring some], that is, 
by making exceptionally meritorious some of them as are con¬ 
joined with their manifested knowledge, action and atomic 
subtility. Such is Bhoja’s meaning. 1 

The Conditioned Souls 


13. 

The remaining souls become the Conditioned Souls through 
linkage with categories such as Aptitude. 

At the dawn of creation, He Himself makes a hundred and 
eighteen of them the Lords of Incantations. 

Those remaining souls of matured Pollution, who—because that 
Pollution has not matured perfectly—are yet found along with 
others linked with transmigration: they are still apt for the exer¬ 
cise of power in the womb of Mirific Power, because their Pollu¬ 
tion is slow in maturing. And they, at the start of creation, 
empowered with this exercise and through Imkage with categories 
such as Aptitude [or “conditioning” ], become the “Conditioned ” 
Souls. Though united with these categories, they are [practically ] 
free of Pollution, and are therefore called “the remaining souls.” 
How many are they ? By whom are they appointed ? 

Bhoja answers: 

A hundred and eighteen . Siva, after freeing them from Pollution 
Himself, installs a hundred and eighteen of them as Lords of 
Incantations. The meaning is that they are not appointed by 
Ananta, as it has already been said: 

Ananta is the cause of their union with categories like Apti¬ 
tude; Ananta is the lord of Mirific Power. 2 

Bhoja classifies the hundred and eighteen: 

1 Ramakantha interprets ‘saftjana’ as ‘samalan’ (those who are joined with 
pollution); see Bhafta Narayanakanfha, “Mrgendra Vrtti”, on III, 10, 

Sri Mrgendram, p. 150. . 

2 Aghorasiva, Mrgendra Vrtti Dipikd, in Sri Afrgendram, p. 253. 
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14. 

Eight of these are called Circle Lords. Equal in number are 
gods like Krodha. 

There are also Viresa, Srlkantha and the Hundred Rudras— 
one hundred and eighteen in all. 

Hundred Rudras. These support the whole cosmos. Here the 
Eight...Circle Lords are [a] those [eight gods] dwelling at 
the summit of the Aptitude Category—[Ananta, Goptr, Brah- 
manahpati, Dhruva, Teja and Bhuvanesa (?)] Gahanesa; 

[ b ] those gods, also eight in number, situated at the summit of 
the Attributes Category—gods like Krodha, [Canda, Samvar- 
taka, Jyoti, Pirigasuraga, Pancantaka, Ekavira and Sikheda], 
[c] Vireia or Virabhadara, the controller of the hundred Rudras ; 
[d ] Srikantha , dwelling in the Attribute Category, maker of the 
inferior worlds, and [e] the Hundred Rudras , supporters of the 
Brahma Egg. 


15. 

Through the Fulmination of the Pollution-Dissolvent Energy, 

He links the souls whose Pollution has matured to the 
supreme end; 

This He does through Initiation, taking the form of a Pre¬ 
ceptor. 

Here Siva, in the midst of the triplc-Bonded Conditioned 
Souls— whose Pollution has matured (literally fully [pari “around” ] 
^matured [pakva ]); that is to say, Conditioned Souls Whose 
Pollution has “all round” or completely, through excess, matured; 

[Conditioned Souls ] with the Obscuring Energy retracted, and 
touched by the Energy of Grace suppressive of the Bonds and other 
constrictions—that Siva, taking the fom of a preceptor , directs those 
souls to the supreme end , that is, an essential equality with Siva, 
through Initiation . 

The Conditioned, whose Pollution is less mature through a 
mildness in the Fulmination of...Energy , are placed in the rank of 
Lords of Wisdom. As Scripture says: 

Those conscious beings whom Siva, functioning as a precep¬ 
tor, favors during maintenance, become participants of the 
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state of Rudra, of the Incantation Lords and of Isana [the 
Master]. 1 

And elsewhere: 

One who desires enjoyment in a particular world is united 
with that world, and one who desires supranormal powers 
attains them through incantations. 

Hence the Intelligence-Deconditioned and Dissolution-Decon- 
ditioned attain Siva’s favor directly. Hence also as Pollution is a 
substance, like cataract in the eye, it is removed by a divine inter¬ 
vention, like Initiation, and not by mere knowledge. 

As for the souls whose Pollution has not matured: 

16 . 

Siva makes the remaining bound souls experience the world 
in accordance with their Karma. 

Thus has been set forth the nature of the Beasts. 

The above is a repetition of what was said before. 

Thus has been set forth the nature of the Beasts . With these words 
Bhoja concludes the classification of the category Beasts. 

The Pure Categories — (3) Bond 


Kinds of Bond 

Bhoja now explains the divisions of the category Bond. 

17 . 

The soul’s Bonds are of four kinds—the first two marked by 
Pollution and Karma, 

And the other two originating from Siva’s Mirific and Obscur¬ 
ing Energies. 

‘It was stated earlier [in Verse 5 ] that there are five kinds of 
Bonds [Pollution, Obscuring Energy, Karma, Mirific Power and 

1. Mrgendra Agama, prakarana 5, v. 3, in Sastri, K. N. and K. M. S., Sri 
Mrgendram , p. 159. 
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Nucleus ]; Is not the present talk of their being fourfold contra¬ 
dictory ?’ 

Not at all. Although the Nucleus, in essence the Great Mirific 
Power, is a Bond with reference to supreme liberation, associa¬ 
tion with it belongs to the lower liberation, since it is the cause 
for the attainment of states such as that of the Lords of Knowl¬ 
edge. So in this sense it is not a Bond, and consequendy, there is 
no contradiction. 

Hence, Bhoja says: 

[Of the Soul ] meaning thereby that a Conditioned Soul is one 
who is affected by Pollution characterizing every human being. 
That is why Ananta and others who dwell in the Pure Way only 
have the twofold Bond in the form of the Great Mirific Power 
and the Obscuring Energy (or Power). And these, unlike the 
Mirific Power, are not deluding but rather illuminating. Thus 
everything is well explained. 

‘From Scripture’s words—The Supreme Nucleus, known as 
Sound, abides in all things—Does it not follow that the Condi¬ 
tioned Soul is associated with the Nucleus’ effects ?’ 

Yes. But Scripture has also said that the same soul is not joined 
to a Nucleic body without the indispensable presence of attributes 
like omniscience. 

‘What are these bonds ?’ 

Bhoja answers: 

The first two marked by Pollution and Karma . Pollution and 
Karma themselves are figuratively spoken of as arising from 
Pollution and Karma because of the identity of cause and 
effect. Bhoja will refer to the definition of only these two in a 
subsequent verse. Furthermore, their respective cause and 
effect, obscuration and experience of objects, possessing as 
they do the character of fruit, are proved to be endowed with the 
nature of Bond. 

(The other two). The above explanation is also applied to the 
expression : originating from Siva's Mirific and Obscuring Powers . 

The first two exist without beginning. Of these, Pollution 
conceals the omniscience and omnipotence of the soul from all 
eternity. Karma is also a beginningless enduring process, formed 
of the sequence of bodies arising from itself—on the analogy of 
seed and sprout [a sequence also] without beginning. 

On the other hand, the Mirific Power-Bond, comprising Apti- 
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tude and other categories, is a contingent one, as it exists only 
when Karma does. And since, when it is absent, the Dissolu- 
tion-Deconditioned Soul is linked with Pollution and Karma— 
the Bond nature of Siva’s Energy is spoken of metaphorically, 
as it is [really ] the substrate of Bond and is concealed in the 
soul. We shall have more to say [of this below]. 


Pollution 

Then Bhoja defines Pollution. 


18 . 

One, but manifold in potency, Pollution, as we must know, 
conceals the knowledge and action of the soul, 

As husk does rice, or as verdigris, encrusted in copper. 

Pollution [seems to be, in some fashion, one and manifold. 
It] is one. For though inconscient, it is eternal, while manifold 
inconscients would be non-eternal, as objects like pots. On the 
other hand, if Pollution is one, and if it is suppressed to achieve 
liberation in one soul, then universal liberation would foilow. 

To this, Bhoja says: 

Manifold in potency. Pollution is endowed with manifold poten¬ 
cies, and conceals manifold souls. Hence with the maturing and 
liquidation of any one of these potencies, only the particular 
concealed soul will be liberated. 

As husk does rice. Just as husk and rust are natural [respectively ] 
to rice and copper through their “eternal” [or coincident] 
concealment of them, and are removed by subsequent cooking 
[in the case of rice] and the power of a solvent [in that of 
copper]—in the same way Pollution, the soul’s eternal concealer, 
is removed. Or [to explain it in other terms] as the husk in rice 
is the cause of the origination of the shoot, in the same way 
the Pollution of the Soul is the cause of the origination of the 
body. Or else, as the rust of copper is removed by the power of 
a solvent, so also is Pollution removed by the power [or Energy ] 
of Siva. Instances like these are analogies of the soul, but are not 
identical in every detail. 
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Kinds of Pollution 


19. 

Karma is without beginning, made of merit and demerit 
and varied. 

Mirific Power is real in essence, the root of the universe, 
and eternal. 

[Karma is without beginning . ] The beginninglessness of Karma 
has been described on the analogy of a stream’s beginninglessness 
[or unbroken continuity]. 

[. and varied . ] Its variety is because of a difference in the 

means [used to realize ends]—means being determined by 
factors like agents—and through the perception of results marked 
by differences of varied experience. 

And indeed Mirific Power is real in essence , and not, as in [the 
doctrine of the Nondualist] Vedantins, unreal in essence. It is 
the root , or material cause, of the universe , that is of the whole world 
—a universe generally qualified by categories like Aptitude; 
not generally qualified in its character as the world and similar 
systems; both [generally qualified and not qualified] in its 
aspect of Subtle Body; and impure in its character as [gross] 
world-generated body—for without material cause no effect 
can originate. 

And Mirific Power is eternal , because of the ultimacy of its 
causality. For were it to be non-eternal [it would consist of non- 
ultimate causes and ] there would be an infinite regress [in these 
causes, terminable only by the postulation of an ultimate cause]. 
Consequently it is known as being unique. This principle is also 
common to Nucleus, the material cause of the Pure Way. 

Tn the verse enunciative of the topic (17) the Mirific Power 
[or Mirific] Energy was indicated as having the nature of 
Bondage. But here the definition of Mirific Power is given. Is 
this not an inconsistency ?’ 

Your reasoning is correct. Mirific Power by itself lacks the 
power to bind; as here it is its effect [which possesses this power ] 
that is indicated. But as effect is dependent on cause, the defini¬ 
tion of cause is indicated in the present verse. As for the effect, 
because it is extensive, its character will be indicated later* 
There is thus no inconsistency. 
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Thus far Bhoja has directly described the threefold Bond by 
showing that the state of bondage for the Energy is only figurative. 
He concludes this section in the following verse: 

Obscuring Energy 


20 . 

Because it favors bondage, the Energy of Siva which obscures 
the souls is called Bond. 

So the Bond is fourfold. 

Bond in the Pure Way 

Having so far spoken of the triple Bond that relates to the 
Conditioned, and of the Concealing Energy that relates to the 
other two [kinds of Beast], Bhoja goes on to speak of the Bond 
that is in essence the Pure Way, and that relates to what trans¬ 
cends the Mirific Pbwer. 


21 . 

The Pure categories are five. The Ancient Preceptors 
declare the first among them to be the Siva Category 

[And the others as ] Energy, the Ever-Beneficent, the Supreme 
Lord and Knowledge. 

Pure refers to the pure categories. 

‘Are they eternal or non-eternal? If eternal, there will be 
conflict with creation [which is non-eternal]. If non-eternal, 
what is their material cause?’ 

In answer Bhoja says: 

The Ancient Preceptors declare...among them the first category, 
the Nucleic-natured Siva Category to be the principal Material 
e It has been said that its eternity has been proved from 
the fact of its being [in its own order ] the ultimate material 
as Mirific Power [is the same in its order ]. The implica- 
CaUS •« that the other four categories [Energy, the Ever-Bene- 
£ on 1 foe Supreme Lord and Knowledge] are its effects. 

C What Bhoja intends is as follows. According to Revelation, 
ories like Knowledge are not inconsonant with the notion 
°f effectless [in other words, these categories are conceivable as 
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effects] because their ingress into the varied worlds is charac¬ 
terized by a beginning. Also, the beings inhabiting those worlds 
are linked with bodies. In consequence, the cause of these cate¬ 
gories is demonstrated to be, in essence, the Great Mirific Power 
itself. If it is argued [in the words of Scripture, that the Great 
Mirific Power ] 

is the material cause of the bodies possessed by the Knowledges 
and the Knowledge Lord 

it is also revealed that this Nucleus is the material cause of the 
Incantations and Mystic Formulas through the medium of 
Sound: 

The Sound of Energy will be, and from it [will emerge } 
the Syllable and the Letters. 

So far Bhoja has demonstrated the Siva Category which is in 
essence the Nucleus. [It may now be asked:] ‘What indeed 
are those four effects ?* 

And Bhoja replies: 

Energy , the Ever-Benejicent , etc. [that is to say, the Supreme Lord 
and Knowledge ]. 


The Impure Categories 

The preceding section has referred to the pure categories by 
number and by name. The section that follows treats of the 
impure categories in the same manner. 

Bond in the Impure Way 


22 . 

To ensure ignorance and activity in the soul; a pentad of 
categories issues from Mirific Power— 

Time and Necessity, as well as Aptitude, Knowledge and 
Attachment. 

To ensure the ignorance and activity , that is, to stabilize the qualities 
of ignorance and action in the soul , the bound self, a pentad of 
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categories , such as Time and the rest, issues from Mirific Power , 
directly and in sequence. As Bhoja will discuss [below], the 
category known as Spirit will emerge, by reason of his experience, 
linked with the Five Sheaths, arising from a connection with the 
Pollution of Soulness [or the human condition]. 

The Impure Categories and the Evolutes 
Moreover, 


23. 

From Mirific Power also emerges the Unmanifest, which 
is the category of the three Attributes: 

And after it Instinct and Egoism; the Mind, the Faculties of 
Perception and Action, and the Elements, Subtle and 
Gross. 

The faculties ofperception and action or the faculties of knowledge 
and the faculties of action. There are twenty-five categories 
beginning with the Unmanifest. We shall explain later how 
these categories originate sequentially from Mirific Power. Here 
we speak of them in the context of definition. 

Of these: 


Relationship Between the Impure Categories 


24. 

Twenty-three categories originate from Prime Matter for 
the experience of the soul— 

Because of which there is actually no total difference between 
Matter and the Attributes. 


‘What are the different functions of these categories ? Which 
ones directly originate from Prime Matter ? Which ones origi¬ 
nate through separation from other categories ? 

^We shalf explain all this later. 

rThere is a contradiction here.] In the words [of verse 23], 
“From Impure Matter also emerges the Unmanifest, and so 
twenty-four categories were said to be subsumed under 
Matter [1- Matter, 2. Instinct, 3. Egoism, 4. Mind, 5-9. Five 
Perceptual Faculties, 10-14. Five Motor Faculties, 15-19. Five 
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Gross Elements, 20-24. Five Subtle Elements]. Then how is it 
now said that there are twenty-three? 

In reply Bhoja says: 

There is actually no total difference between Matter and the Attri¬ 
butes. Since the Sankhyas conclude that the Attributes them¬ 
selves constitute Matter, we, in order to invalidate their position, 
argue that, as these Attributes are inconscient and manifold— 
as objects like pots are—there is need for another cause [that is 
the Attributes 5 foundation]. We thus prove that Matter exists. 
Accordingly, we make this assertion that [“twenty-three cate¬ 
gories originate from Prime Matter, 55 and so omit Prime Matter 
from our present list of categories ] to show that there is no differ¬ 
ence between cause [Matter] and effects [subsumed catego¬ 
ries]. There is thus no contradiction. 

The Illumination of Categories means the knowledge of the cate¬ 
gories, that is to say, the explanation of the true nature of all the 
categories. 


Conclusion 

The noble Bhoja Deva, the king who sees in his mind the 
complex of categories as clearly as one sees a myrobalan in one’s 
hand, wrote this incomparable work. The Illumination of Categories , 
replete with the essence of the Saiva Agamas. 


The Commentator 

Requested by the prominent devotees of Siva, the text of The 
Illumination of Categories has been commented upon with consi¬ 
deration in a lucid and brief manner by that Aghorasiva who has 
acquired a high proficiency in commenting upon the Saiva 
Agamas, who brings about the true import of the words that are 
ordinarily used, who is intelligent and intent upon teaching what 
has been learned by him. 

Here ends the commentary on The Illumination of Categories , 
written by Aghorasiva, the Teacher of Two Lakhs of Pupils. 










Chapter V 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN SOME CATHOLIC 
AND SIDDHANTA DOCTRINES 

Introduction 

One of the centers of Catholicism in India is the Tamil coun¬ 
try, also the stronghold of the Siddhanta. There the Catholic 
Church has had a longer history 1 than the Protestant denomi¬ 
nations, and also the largest number of adherents among the 
area’s various Christian bodies. Catholicism therefore would 
be the obvious choice in comparing the Siddhanta with any non- 
Indie faith. 

Historical co-existence and numbers of adherents are a good 
basis for a dialogue—but an incomplete one, unless supplemented 
by a compatibility between the dialoguing traditions. This 
compatibility fortunately exists. Both Catholic and Siddhanta 
theologies are comparable in sophistication, ecumenicity, their 
use of logic and metaphysics and their involvement in identical 
problems. Many themes could be made the basis for the com¬ 
parison, as, for instance, the theology of Comparative Religion 
itself—that is, the theory of the salvific status of various religions 
as compared with the one faith believed to possess primacy over 
the others. 2 In this chapter, however, we shall limit ourselves 
to the following three interrelated topics. 

First, the co-existence of divine transcendence and phenomenal reality . 

As we said in the Introduction, theologians have had to address 
themselves to the problem of divine omniperfection as related 
to creaturely existence, for the eternal self-subsistence of the one 
seems to obliterate the contingent individuality of the other. 
And obliterating that individuality is precisely what some 

1. However, Christianity appears to have existed in India from Apostolic 
times, being evangelized by the Apostles Thomas and Bartholomew. See 
George Mark Moraes, A History of Christianity in India (Bombay: Manaktalas*. 
1964), particularly chapters I and II. 

2. See above, pp. 48-49. 
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theologies have done, by declaring the origin and diversification 
of the world to be an illusion (through a transmogrification) and 
not a reality (originant through a transformation), either of the 
divine conscient substance, or of an extra-divine inconscient one; 
or else through a creatio ex nihilo. 

Both the Siddhanta and Catholicism share this metaphysical 
problem, but the latter has an application of the problem that is 
peculiarly its own—in that the coexistence of divine transcendence 
. and phenomenal reality is linked with the specifically Chris¬ 
tian teachings of the Incarnation and the Trinity. For orthodox 
Christian thinking, Christ had to be both the impassible God 
and a passible man at once. He could not just have been a true 
man and not God at all (as the Nestorians claimed), or just the 
true God and an illusory man (as the Gnostics and Monophy- 
sites asserted). Furthermore, Christ was the God that died, and 
so could not be the same as the God Who did not die (and Whom 
the Christians called the Father). But the Monarchians and the 
Sabellians questioned this, thus denying an intrinsic plurality 
in God. 

Second, whether the existence of phenomenal reality derives from a 
plurality in God , and conversely, whether the existence of the divine 
plurality entails the existence of phenomenal reality. 

It must be remarked at the outset, that the sense of the phrases 
“existence of phenomenal reality” and “divine plurality” differs 
in the Siddhanta and Catholic theologies. For the latter, “pheno¬ 
menal reality” (as we mentioned in the Introduction) is intrin¬ 
sically null, and existent solely through dependence on divine 
causality, produced as the creature is ex nihilo. 1 For the Siddhanta, 
the substantial entity of Beast or Bond is not caused by God, but 
only their several modes of existence. These modes, pre¬ 
existent in the material cause (the substantial entity) are the 
latter’s “effects.” 

1. “Ilia autem particula, ex nihilo , ut distinguat hanc actionem ab aliis, 
excludit omnem concursum causae materialis, et dependentiam rei, quae 
creatur, ab aliquo subjecto. .. .atque ita distinguitur haec actio ab ilia, quae 
est per eductionem de potentia subjecti. Hae namque duae actiones adaequate 
dividunt omnem efficientiam; et ideo sicut per illam particulam sufficienter 
distinguitur creatio ab actione, ita etiam per illam explicatur ratio creationis.” 
Sudrez, Disputationes Metaphysicae , disp. 20, sect. 1, num. 1. in Opera Omnia 
Viv&s ed. vol. 25, p. 745. 
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As for “divine plurality,” three kinds are relevant to our dis¬ 
cussion—the dyadic or binitarian, the triadic or trinitarian, 
and the pentadic or quinitarian. We shall now briefly indicate 
how the teachings of Bhoja and Aghora, and Catholic Scholastic 
theology, respond to the second topic. The two Siddhantins 
do so affirmatively, but in different senses, while Scholasticism 
responds only negatively. 

For, in Bhoja’s teaching, the existence of phenomenal reality 
derives from a pentadic plurality in God; and conversely this 
plurality exists as such in order to render salvific activity possible 
in the phenomenal world; or, in Bhoja’s words, “to favor the 
conscious and unconscious. 5 ’ 1 

In Aghora’s teaching, the existence of phenomenal reality 
derives from a dyadic plurality in God, constituted by an Ener¬ 
gizer-Energy binary, the Energizer representing the Divine 
Absolute and Energy the Divine Relative. We might even say 
that the binary represents the Divine Static (Energizer) and the 
Divine Dynamic (Energy). Conversely, the existence of that 
dyadic plurality appears to necessarily entail the existence of the 
universe. The latter is dependent on Siva’s Five Functions, 
delegated to the semi-divine beings, 2 known as the Knowledge 
Lords, but superintended by Siva through His Primordial 
Energy. 


1. TP, 14. 

2. Such a delegation of divine creative power to angelic beings was sought 
to be introduced into Catholic theology by some Christian thinkers influenced 
by Muslim thought, but was successfully confuted by William of Auvergne 
(c. 1180-1249). The most outstanding Muslim theologian to uphold the need 
for these intermediaries was Avicenna. Speaking of “these separate Intelli¬ 
gences, the Archangels,” Corbin, the historian of Islamic philosophy, main¬ 
tains that “in the Avicennan view,” they are “eternally established in being, 
by virtue of an inner necessity that their own being receives from the First 
Being... They are the necessary mediators between the [divine] world of 
being that is eternally in the imperative.. .and the world of creatural being...” 
And then, referring to the success of Auvergne’s critique, Corbin continues: 

All this is now done away with. There arc neither mediations nor degrees in 
reation. God alone is cause, freely and immediately, of the totality of beings. 
The vision of a pleroma of beings of light, deriving their dignity... and their 
mediatory and creative function from the inner necessity of their being, is 
replaced by the vision that preserves only a hierarchy caused by the free will 
of the Creator and levels every other elevation in the interest of a uniform 
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In Catholic Scholastic teaching, on the other hand, the existence 
of phenomenal reality derives from the divine unity, not plura¬ 
lity. It is true that God is innately triadic , but “the activities of 
the Trinity outside itself are undivided.” 1 Conversely, the exis¬ 
tence of this triadic plurality does not entail the existence of the 
universe. The Trinity is entirely transcendent, constituted with¬ 
out any necessary relation to the world. Such a relation only 
accidentally supervenes the Trinity’s intrinsic constitution. As 
for the world, it is entirely contingent, and might never have 
existed. 

Third, whether the intra-divine plurality is essentially dyadic , 
triadic or pentadic. 

Aghora’s Siddhanta affirms it to be dyadic , Energizer-Energy, 
the distinction between them being like that of a substance and 
its attribute or mode. 2 Catholic theology also, in a sense, predi¬ 
cates a dyadic structure to God’s being, between its absolute and 
relative aspects, for the Godhead is una rese vere absoluta et verc 
relatival in the words of Suarez. Though according to most 
Scholastics the distinction between these aspects is a conceptual 


service of the Omnipotent. Here again we see the assertion of a monotheistic 
idea that could not but react in this way in the presence of any cosmos hierar¬ 
chized in accordance with the Neoplatonic and Gnostic type.” Henri Corbin, 
Avicenna and the Visionary Recital (New York: Pantheon Books, 1960), pp. 106- 
107. 


1. “multa praedicata_dicuntur de divinis personis ex tempore, ut 

creare, dominari, esse creatorem, Dominum, et similia; tamen haec....non 
conveniunt personis ratione proprietatum, sed ratione umus naturae, et ita 
omnibus inseparabiliter conveniunt... .Ex quibus sumptum est illud Catho- 
licum dogma, Opera Trinitatis ad extra sunt indivisa.” Suarez, De Sanclissimo 
Trinitatis Mysterio, lib. 12, introductio, in Opera Omnia, Vives ed., 1:794. 

2 The divinity “is a unity of Siva and Sakti by reason of their implicit 
union as substance and quality, like sun and sunlight” (Meykandar, fivajOa- 
nabodham 1.4... (Matthews, p. 37]). Schomerus explains : as the rays 

of the sun are similar in essence to the sun, and are associated with the sun 
without being identical with it due to a certain independence which they 
possess so is the Sakti of Siva similar in essence to Siva, and is associated 

with Siva without being identical with Him and is different from Siva.” 
Schomerus, p. 68. In Saiva Siddhanta , substance is an aggregate of attributes, 
not a separate reality; sec Srlkaijtha, Ratnatraya, v. 288, in AP, 2.1. 

3. Suarez, lib. 4, cap. 4, num. 19, Vivfcs ed., 1:628. “One reality, truly 
absolute and truly relative." 
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one, others, like the Nominalist Durandus, affirm it to be a real 
distinction, as between a substance and its mode. 1 The absolute 
(or “static”) aspect of God, for Scholastic thinkers generally, 
constitutes the divine nature or essence, the relative (or “dyna¬ 
mic”), the Three Persons really distinct from one another, but 
not from the essence. They are all subsistent relations, that is, 
embodiments of God’s relational aspect, so to speak; but their 
relationship is exclusively mutual or intra-divine, having no 
necessary reference to extra-divine reality. At all events the 
triadic nature of intra-divine plurality, as the Scholastics see it, 
logically derives from a conceptually dyadic structure. 

This is Scholastic doctrine in its final form. But Catholic 
theology did not always proclaim a divine Triad, because the 
full deity of the Third Person, the Holy Spirit, was not clearly 
affirmed before Athanasius in the late fourth century. For a 
long time Christian orthodoxy, while employing Trinitarian 
formulas, really confessed to a divine Dyad, the Father, and the 
Logos, identified with the Holy Spirit and incarnate in the man 
Jesus. At this early stage of its development, Catholic theology 
advanced ideas paralleled in classical Siddhanta thought. 

However, from the days of the great Cappadocian fathers of 
the fourth century, Christian orthodoxy has unwaveringly adhe¬ 
red to a divine Triad or Trinity, one absolute essence subsistent 
in three persons: the first ingenerate, the second generated, and 
the third proceeding from both (in Roman Catholic belief). 

Finally, Bhoja’s Siddhanta and Triadism affirm intra-divine 
plurality to be pentadic. This is rejected, as we have often seen, 
by Aghora, by his removing the Five Pure Principles from the 
Godhead and his consigning them to the unconscious Nucleus. 
A divine pentad is also unacceptable to Christian orthodoxy. 
But the Triadic Pentad—comprising the Energies of Joy, Consci¬ 
ousness, Will, Knowledge and Action—can be rearranged on a 
model somewhat analogous to the Catholic. For the Triadists, 
the Energies of Joy and Consciousness constitute the absolute 
essence of the deity, so to speak, largely devoid of relationship 
to phenomenal being. On the other hand, the Energies of Will, 

1. Ibid., lib, 4, cap, 4, mm, 2. Viv£s ed., 1:624: “prima sententia.... 
aflirmat,.. .personam et essentiam habere in re ipsa aliquam distinctionem 
actualcm... .qualis esse solct inter rem et modum rei....Ita plane sentit 
Durandus.” 
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Knowledge and Activity embody the relationship of the divine 
to the phenomenal, thus constituting the deity’s relative aspect. 
But it would be unwise to proceed further from this point and 
attempt to equate the Three Persons of Christianity with the 
Three Energies of Triadism, especially as, of the two Triads, 
only the Trinity excludes all reference to phenomenal being. 

Divine Transcendence and Phenomenal Reality 


These doctrinal positions represent crystallizations of theo¬ 
logical thinking in their particular traditions. But they cannot be 
appreciated except in the context of their total conceptual evo¬ 
lution. The previous pages included an endeavor to assess this 
evolution in Siddhanta thought. In the following pages we shall 
emphasize the evolution of the Christian ideas which we believe 
are comparable to those of the Siddhanta, previous to attempting 
an actual comparison. 


We may begin by remarking that formal similarities in modes 
of thought, which may be called thought “models” or “arche¬ 
types,” are not seldom the result of diverse motives and concerns— 
a fact which (if true) no doubt indicates the polyvalence and 
fecundity of the models themselves. Whether or not it will be 
agreed that our two theologies employ similar or identical models, 
there can be little question that the supposed agreement in these 
presumed models derives from diverse religious motives. Thus 
the Early Church’s dominant motive was undoubtedly faith in 
Jesus, who was called “God,”' the Christians being convinced 
that their salvation had been won by God himself. 2 The evolu¬ 
tion of this belief into a confession of the Trinity and the dogma 
of the person of Christ was conditioned by the central question 
in the minds of the Apostolic Fathers and Apologists: “Is Jesus 
identical with the Supreme God or is he ademi-god?” 2 That 


1. Novatian, On the Trinity 13.71, in H. Weyer, ed. Novatian. De Trinitate 
tDusseldorf* Patmos-Verlag, 1962), p. 98. 

( 2 I Corinthians 16-22; Martyrdom of Polycarp 17.2-3, in Cyril C. Richard¬ 

son Early Christian Fathers (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1970), 
t> 155 These highlight the early church’s beliefs and teachings on Jesus. 

P ' 3 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition, 5 vols. Vol. 1: The Emergence 
of the Catholic Tradition (100-600) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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question occasioned the controversy, on the one hand, about the 
unchangeability of God’s nature, and on the other, about the 
reality of the suffering and death of Jesus, confessed to be “God.” 1 

The real issue is whether God, transcendent and one, can be 
immanent and many. “How,” queried Athanasius, “is it possible 
for someone not to err with regard to the incarnate presence 
(of the Son) if he is altogether ignorant of the generation of the 
Son from the Father ?” 2 The mystery of the Incarnation was 
thus believed to be linked not only with the doctrine of the abso¬ 
luteness of God’s nature, but also with that of a coincident intra¬ 
divine plurality, the mystery of the Trinity. Of the attempts to 
reconcile divine impassibility and human passibility, some (like 
the Gnostic) denied the reality of the Incarnation, and others 
(like the Monarchian and Sabellian), that of the Trinity. 

Some Christian Heterodox Views 

One of the main characteristics of the Gnostic teaching was 
the denial that the Savior was possessed of a material, fleshly 
body. The Marcionites, citing the words “likeness of sinful 
flesh” from Romans 8.3, protested against the concept of Christ 
as a man with a material, suffering body. 3 Ptolemy, like most 
other Christian Gnostics, held that the Savior “remained im¬ 
passible, for it [His body ] could not experience passion, since it 
was unconquerable and invisible; therefore when he (Christ) was 
led before Pilate, that Spirit of Christ set in him was taken away.... 
What suffered was (only) the psychic Christ.” 4 According to 
Ireneus, the Gnostic Basilides held that Simon of Cyrene was 


1971), p. 172. The translations of original texts, unless otherwise indicated, 
are from Pelikan’s book. 

1. Tertullian of Carthage, Against Marcion 5.14.1, in Corpus Christianorum . 
Series Latina , vols. 1-2. (Turnhout, Belgium, 1954), 1:705. (Hereafter cited 
as CCSL) ; Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Trallians 9, in Richardson, p. 100. 
These show the nature of the earliest controversy on the claim that he who was 
God suffered. 

2. Athanasius of Alexandria, Orations against the Arians 1.8, in Mitme, PG. 
26:28. b ’ 

3. Tertullian, Against Marcion 5.14.1, in CCSL , 1-705. 

4. Ireneus of Lyons, Against Heresies 1.7.2, in W. W. Harvey, ed., Sancti 
1^61*62 *^dversus Haereses , 2 vols. (Cambridge: typis academicis, 1857), 
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crucified instead of Jesus, who did not and could not undergo 
death; for salvation pertained only to the soul not to the body. 1 
The overt assertion of the Gnostics was that “his suffering was 
a sham.” 2 

The Gnostic denial of the reality of the Incarnation was paral¬ 
leled by a denial of the Trinity, upheld by a sect known as Dyna¬ 
mic Monarchianism. The term “monarchian” designated those 
who protected the “monarchy” of the Godhead (from division) 
by stressing the identity of the Son with the Father without 
specifying the distinction between them. 3 Noetus and Praxeas, 
followers of this school, making use of only one class of passages 
from Scripture, namely, those which made no distinction between 
ihe Father and the Son, contended: 


there exists one and the same Being, called Father and Son 
according to the changing times; and that this One is he that 
appeared (to the Patriarchs), and submitted to birth from a 
virgin, and conversed as man among men. On account of his 
birth that had taken place he confessed himself to be the Son 
to those who saw him, while to those who could receive [the 
fact] he did not hide...that he was the Father. 4 

According to this Dynamic Monarchian theory creation and 
salvation were the work of one and the same God, who, accord¬ 
ing to the mode and time of His appearing, could be called Father 
or Son or Holy Spirit. 

Sabellianism is another version of this theory. Sabellius (ca. 
217) is said to have introduced a more subtle language than that 
of Noetus and Praxeas by positing a more precise succession of 
the manifestations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He was 
quoted as saying: “As there are ‘diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit’ (I Cor. 12:4), so also the Father is the same, but expanded 
into Son and Spirit.” 6 According to Epiphanius, the Sabcllians 
defended the oneness of God, saying: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

179. 


Ibid ., 1.24.4-5 in Harvey, 1:200-201. 

Ignatius, Letter to the Trallians 10, in Richardson, p. 100. 

Tertullian, Against Praxeas 31, in CCSL, 2:1161. 

Hippolitus of Rome, Against Noetus 3, in Migne, PG, 10 : 80o. 
Epiphanius of Salamis, Against Eighty Heresies 62.2.6 quoted m Pehkan, 
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Do we have one God or three ? If one, then the words of 
Isaiah 44:6 applied also to Christ: “Thus says the Lord, 
the King of Israel and his Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts: T 
am the first and the last; besides me there is no God.’ 951 

Sabellius conceived this one God as Sonfather. He described God 
as light, and the Son of God as radiance. As an analogy for his 
Trinity, he used the image of the sun as one essence with three 
energies (the light-giving, the warming, and the astrological). 
However, as Pelikan remarks, the effort of Sabellius to clarify the 
relation between Christ and God the Father seems to have foun¬ 
dered at the very place its bete noire , the pluralistic speculation of 
Marcion and Gnostics did: the crucifixion and death of one 
who was called God. 1 2 In other words, the ambiguity remained: 
how can God be impassible and yet suffer and die ? 

•Christian Orthodoxy 

The teaching of Sabellius utterly contradicted the orthodox 
assertion that God the Father was free of the changes and suffer¬ 
ings that characterize human life and feeling. 3 Among the think¬ 
ers of the Alexandrian and Antiochian Schools no one wanted 
to jeopardize or compromise the definition of God as impassible 
and unchanging. Athanasius (ca. 296-373), bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria, considered God as standing in need of nothing, since He 
“is self-sufficient and filled with himself.” It was “a principle of 
natural philosophy that that which is single and complete is 
superior to those things that are diverse.” 4 One of the ways by 
which Didymus the Blind defended the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit was by maintaining that God (the Spirit) had to be 
“impassible, indivisible, and immutable.” 5 Cyril of Alexandria 
•dismissed as “madness” any suggestion that the Logos, as God, 
•could be transformed. 6 Confronted by the statement of such 

1. Pelikan, p. 179. 

2. Ibid., p. 180. 

3. This concept of impassibility, according to Pelikan, is an effect of the 
■continuing dominance of Greek thought on the development of Christian 
doctrine; Pelikan, p. 52. 

4. Athanasius, Contra Gentes 39, m Migne, PG, 25:77. 

5. Didymus of Alexandria, On the Holy Spirit 9, in Migne, PG, 39:1041. 

6. Cyril Of Alexandria, De incamatione unigenili in Sources chritiennes (Paris: 
<Cerf, 1964), 97 : 208. (Hereafter cited as SC.) 
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passages in the Psalms as “Lord, thou hast become our refuge ’ T 

(Ps. 90:1) and, “If the Lord had not become our helper.” 

(Ps. 94:22), Cyril asked whether this meant that God had ceased 
being God and had become something that He had not been in 
the beginning. Cyril answered in the negative, for “being un¬ 
changeable by nature, he always remains what he was and ever 
is, even though he is said to have ‘become’ a refuge.” 1 Elsewhere 
Cyril amplified this metaphysical contrast between the nature 
of the Creator and that of the creatures. On the one hand, the 
nature of God was firmly established, maintaining its unchange¬ 
able permanence: “it was characteristic of created existence, 
on the other hand, to be given over to time and therefore to be 
subject to change.” Anything that had a beginning had change¬ 
ability implanted within it. “But God, whose existence tran¬ 
scends all reason and who rises above all beginning and all passing 
away, is superior to change.” Quoting Baruch 3:3 (LXX): 
“Thou art enthroned for ever, and we are perishing for ever,” 
Cyril concluded that the divine could not be changed by any 
time, or shaken by any sufferings, while created nature was in¬ 
capable of being endowed with essential immutability. 2 

The purpose of Cyril’s insight into the absoluteness and immu¬ 
tability of God, as the above statements suggest, is to deal with 
the mystery of the Logos. 3 Any talk of the presence of the divine 
Logos in the nature of the flesh had to leave divine immutability 
unimpaired, as “he (the Logos) also had in his own nature 
eternity and immutability.” Even in the incarnation this attri¬ 
bute of His nature could not be set aside as He remained im¬ 
passible in the nature of His deity, while He took flesh that could 
suffer. 4 

The Antiochian thinkers also devoted much attention to divine 
impassibility. Theodore of Mopsuestia said: “it is well known... 
that the gulf between (the eternal One and a temporal one) 
is unbridgeable.” 5 He represented the Logos as saying that “It 

1. Cyril of Alexandria, That Christ is One in SC, 97:312-14. The biblical 
passages are from the Septuagint. 

2. Cyril of Alexandria, De incarnalione unigeniti in SC, 97:208. 

3. Pelikan, p. 230. 

4. Cyril of Alexandria, De incarnalione unigeniti in SC, 97:208, 290. 

5. Theodore of Mopsuestia, Catechetical Homilies 4.6 in Studi e testi (Rome:: 

Tipografia Vaticana, 1900- ), 145:83. (Hereafter cited as ST .) 
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is impossible that I myself should be destroyed, as my nature is 
indestructible, but I will allow this (body) to be destroyed, 
because such a thing is inherent in its nature. 551 And again, 

"it is known that variety belongs to creatures and simplicity to* 
the divine nature. 552 

Apollinaris summarized the Christian orthodox position when 
he asserted that "anyone who introduces passion into the divine 
power is atheistic. 553 Thus we see that the Christian thinkers with 
firm affirmation upheld the absolute and unchanging nature of 
God. However, it must not be imagined that the "unchange¬ 
able 55 meant the same thing as the "static 55 to these thinkers. 1 2 3 4 5 
Marius Victorinus, the fourth century Latin theologian, and 
critic of the Arian heresy, thought of 

the Deity as essentially concrete and active; God is eternally 
in motion, and in fact His esse is equivalent to moveri . In 
relation to the contingent order this movement takes the form 
of creation, while in relation to the Word it is generation. 6 

Siddhanta Parallels 

Confronted with the tremendous problem of the relationship 
of the transcendent and the phenomenal, Orthodox Christia¬ 
nity’s response was audacious, as contrasted with the more cau¬ 
tious one of the emanationists. This is true as regards the Incar¬ 
nation as creation. We saw in the Introduction how emanation- 
ism maintains that the abyss between God and creation cannot 
be crossed except in stages, while Christianity holds it to be ins¬ 
tantaneously spanned by an act of omnipotence in the creatio 
ex nihilo. We also saw how, in Christianity’s estimation, this, 
act at once establishes divine transcendence and immanence, 

1. Ibid ., 8.6 in ST , 145:195. 

2. Ibid., 9.8 in ST, 145:245. 

3. Apollinaris of Laodicea, Detailed Confession of Faith 12, in H. Lietzmann, 
ed., Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [P. Sie- 
beck], 1904), p. 171. 

4. Yet, certain thinkers, like the processist A. N. Whitehead, perhaps 
insufficiently versed in Christian theology and its history, attribute to Christia¬ 
nity “the concept of an entirely static God, with eminent reality, in relation to 
an entirely fluent world, with .deficient reality.” A. N. Whitehead, Process 
and Reality (New York: Harper, 1960), p. 526. 

5. Kelly, p. 270. 
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-and the creature’s reality; in other words, how the divine crea¬ 
tive act, which establishes a mediation between the extremes of 
-transcendence and phenomenality, affirms both at once. As 
Maximus the Confessor, one of the masterminds of Christian 
orthodoxy, remarks: “it is not in, denying the extremes that one 
•establishes a mediation between them .” 1 

So too with the Incarnation, the extremes here being the im¬ 
passible and changeless divinity and the passible and changing 
humanity. Heterodoxy tended to deny one or the other, but for 
Christian orthodoxy, a union of extremes, v such as that of the 
Incarnation, both affirms and confirms their reciprocal differ¬ 
ence . 2 This union, the highest possible between the transcend¬ 
ing and the phenomenal “is not realized in spite of the persistent 
difference between God and the creature, but in it and through 
it .” 3 Yet, the Incarnation does not dispel the transcendent in¬ 
comprehensibility of God, but rather increases it. For it is easy 
to understand a transcendence that remains so through avoiding 
all contact with the polluting phenomenal world; it is less easy 
to understand a transcendence that remains so while in intimate 
contact with that same world. As Maximus says, without the 
Incarnation “the creature would never have attained the Creator 
whose nature is infinite and unattainable .” 4 Yet the hypostatic 
union does not demean God, but rather “exalts [created] 
nature, in transforming it, into a new mystery and itself remains 
.absolutely unattainable. For 

His Incarnation is a mystery more inconceivable than any 
other mystery. In becoming incarnate, He has made Himself 
comprehensible to the extent that He has appeared as in¬ 
comprehensible. He has remained hidden after this epiphany, 
or ...in this epiphany. Although expressed, He remains 
inexpressible, although known, He remains the Unknown . 5 

'The Christian problem was thus one of implicating the Godhead 
in the world without compromising Its transcendence. In 

1. Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua , in Migne, PG , 91:1056D. 

2. Ibid ., 1036A. 

3. Hans Urs von Balthasar, Liturgie cosmique (Paris: Aubier, 1947). 

4. Maximus, Ambigua, in Expositio Psalmi 59, in PG, 90:868AB. 

5. Maximus, Ambigua , in PG, 91:1048D-1049A. 
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another sense, this was Aghora’s problem too. But his approach 
was more cautious, in the emanationist manner, though he re¬ 
jected Bhoja’s incipient emanationism precisely because it seemed 
to him to compromise divine transcendence. Applying the 
principle that what is unconscious transforms, he voided Bhoja s 
Pentad, or the Five Pure Principles, of divinity, and consigned 
them to the unconscious Nucleus. His own Godhead was the 
dyadic Energizer-Energy, which was not formed of transforma¬ 
tions like Bhoja’s Pentad, but was an eternally coincident binary. 

Yet divine transcendence was not wholly uncompromised - 
Bhoja’s Pentad emanates for the sake of extra-divine beings. 
Aghora’s Primordial Energy does not emanate from Energizer, 
the Divine Absolute, but is His eternal Consort. Yet She is the 
Divine Relative, but Her relational character is not so much 
intra-divine (as in the Trinity) as it is extra-divine, oriented to< 
the world, that is, to the Categories of Beast and Bond. 

This is where Aghora’s cautious approach helped him find a 
solution. Siva and His Primordial Energy are related to the 
impure world not directly, but through intermediaries these 
intermediaries being entities eternally and independently sub- 
sistent, and not devolving emanations. Siva’s Five Functions 
are executed by semi-divine or angelic beings, the Lords of Know¬ 
ledge, though under His superintendence. The Primordial 
Energy relates to the world through an intermediary potency, 
the Assumptive Energy, itself of dual aspect, pure and impure. 

Its pure aspect, the Great Mirific Power or Nucleus, refers to 
the Godhead more directly. Its impure aspect, the Mirific Power 
or the Serpentine Energy, relates to the Godhead only through 
Nucleus. 

On the basis of this complex cosmology Aghora rejects the two 
theories of the evolution of the cosmos that negate one or other 
of the “extremes,” transcendence and phenomenality. Trans- 
mogrificationism (and Gnosticism) endeavoring to preserve 
transcendence, deny the reality of the phenomenal; Transforma- 
tionism (and Sabellianism) striving to preserve the latter, appear 
to jeopardize transcendence. v 

For Transmogrificationism, the so-called becoming transfor¬ 
mation of the Brahman into the shape of the world, as clay into the 
shape of a pot, is an illusion or a make-believe. Citing the words- 
of Padmapada “The world is (Brahman) transmogrified,” the 
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Nondualist Prakasatman defines Transmogrification as 


the appearance, in multiple and unreal forms, diverse from 
the primordial one, of a being that has not lapsed from its 
nature...If the primordial form is relinquished, the Brah¬ 
man nature will decompose, and so become nothing but an 
effect. [Then] He will be unable to relinquish His connec¬ 
tion with the transmigrating universe. It will (consequently) 
be impossible for Him to attain release. 1 

Prakasatman bases this doctrine on Scriptural passages such as: 


In one way only can that unknowable being be perceived. 
It is the immaculate beyond the ether, the unborn Self, the 
great, the eternal. 2 


And 


The wise Self is not born and does not die. He came from 
nothinff and becomes nothing. He is the unborn, the eternal, 
the everlasting, the ancient. He is not killed when the body 


is. 


a similar doctrine is found in Gnosticism (an emanationist 
A s . whic h tried to safeguard the divinity and transcendence 
S f S Tesus by the overt assertion that his suffering was but a make- 
? Z It was in reaction to such a theory that Ignatius insisted 
h ^Christ “was really born, ate, and drank; was really perse- 
* md bv Pontius Pilate; was really crucified and died...really 
CU .d from the dead...” 4 Similarly, Aghorasiva maintains 
that “the world, established as existent by all norms, is not un- 
1 but would be if it were (consciousness) transmogrified. 
Th ? noint of agreement between the Christian orthodoxy of 
Tmfatius and the Siddhanta of Aghorasiva is that both affi™ 
the existence of a changeable reality capable of being “assumed 
by God. The obvious point of disagreement is that Igna ms is 

1 Pereira, pp- 201-202. 

2. Brh. Up. 4.4.20. 

n Katha Up. 2.18. 

4 Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Trallians 9.1-2, in Richardson, p. 100. 

5. TPV, 25. 
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speaking about the human nature of Jesus, and Aghora of an 
.unconscious Matter. 

Transformationism is a theory identifying effect with its mate¬ 
rial cause, whence its other name, the Theory of the Pre-existent - 
Effect (satkaryavada ). It serves the theologies of Difference as 
well as of Difference-in-Identity. Aghorasiva himself employs 
it to explain the evolutes of the unconscious category Bond. 

The Transformation he impugns is the Monist theology which 
identifies the world’s efficient (or conscious) and material (or 
unconscious) causes. This being so, it seems incongruous to 
lump it together with Sabellianism and Monarchianism, as a 
basis for comparing the Catholic and Siddhanta systems. 

Yet the three doctrines have some points of similarity. They 
both appear to imperil divine impassibility; they predicate a 
modal difference in their absolute, using analogies like'light and 
radiance; they teach a unitary absolute diverse in its manifes¬ 
tations; and they profess to find justification for their conception 
of a unique transcendence in their respective Scriptures. 

Intra-Divine Plurality 

In order to understand God’s involvement in the world, be 
it through the primordial Logos or the Primordial Energy, one 
must penetrate the mystery of the polarity between unity and 
plurality in God. For as Athanasius remarks, “How is it possible 
for someone not to err with regard to the incarnate presence 
(of the Son) if he is altogether ignorant of the generation of the 
Son from the Father P” 1 In the Catholic tradition, consideration 
of the doctrine of Christ clarified the thought and language of 
the Church about the previous problem. We shall now examine 
the development of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, and how its 
confession was squared with the monotheistic understanding of 
God and His impassible nature, preliminary to compare it with 
the Siddhanta’s understanding of divine plurality in unity. 

The Arian Controversy 

Among the questions which divided the Christian theologians 
. of the first six centuries after Christ, an important issue was the 

1. Athanasius, Orations against the Arians 1.8, in Migne, PG, 26:28* 
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status of Christ in relation to the Absolute one God. The main 
controversy which the Church had to contend with, and even¬ 
tually to benefit from, was the Arian teaching on the creaturely 
status of Christ. It seems to have started over the exegesis of the 
Old Testament passage in Proverbs 8:22-31 1 combined with a 
particular set of theological a prioris. 2 We shall see what these a 
prioris are, and how they and the corresponding scriptural 
passages brought about the Arian teaching on Christ, and 
through that teaching, the clarification of the Church’s formula 


of homoousios . 

One of these a prioris, according to Pelikan, is a peculiar view, 

fundamental to Arianism, of the absoluteness of God, proclaimed 

be the “one and only,” “the only unbegotten, the only eternal, 

the only one without beginning, the only true, the only one who- 

h d immortality, the only wise, the only good, the^only poten- 

\ » “He was without beginning and utterly one.” “God was 

ta ^nad.” From eterna l monad came a dyad with the gene- 

a ^on of the Son and a triad with the production of the Spirit 

^^isdom. Originally and fundamentally, then, God was alone. 3 

r rh re were scriptural proofs to support such an exclusive 

otheism. Adducing Deuteronomy 6:4 “the Lord is our God,” 

1X1011 u~ r related passages, the followers of Arius demanded: 
and otner 


or 


God is said to be one and only and the first. How 

For if he were God,, 
or “God is one.” 4 


Behold: 

then can you S2L Y t ^ iat t ^ ie Son is God ? 
(God) would not have said, “I alone” c 


«The Lord creates me the beginning of his works, / before all else that 
1* ago< / Alone, I was fashioned in times long past, / at the begin- 

he made, c ' ° re ea rth itself. / When there was yet no ocean I was born, / 
rang, l° ng jamming with water. / Before the mountains were settled in their 
no springs T the foils I was born, / when as yet he had made neither 

place, / 1 ° n f> . nor the first c i od Q f earth. / When he set the heavens in their 

land nor JaK ^ j when he girdled the ocean with the horizon, / when he 
place I waS DV of clouds overhead / and set the springs of ocean firm in their 
fixed the c ^ rescr ibed i ts limits for the sea / and knit together earth’s 
place, / wlie Then i W as at his side each day, / his darling and delight, / 
foundations presence continually, / playing on the earth, when he had fini- 
playing *** m y delight was in mankind.” Prov. 8:22-31 (NEB). 

shed 2 pelikaxi, P- 194 ■ 

3. ^^anasiuSj Orations against the Asians 3.7, in Migne, PG, 26:333. 
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Arius went on to assert that to accept the contrary, that is, if 
paternity was co-eternal with the Son, would have meant to 
blaspheme against the deity of God. 1 The scriptural passage 
which seems to have provided the context of Arius 5 argument 
was Proverbs 8:22-31, which stated that God had “created 5 * 
wisdom, and that He had done so “for the sake of his other works 55 . 
This was applied to the two titles, Logos and Son of God, said 
Arius: 

The Logos...is only called Logos conceptually, and not 
Son of God by nature and in truth, but merely called Son, 
he too, by adoption, as a creature... [The Logos was] 
alien and unlike in all respects to the selfhood and essence of 
the Father. 2 

Thus, the Logos was ranged among the originated and created, 
fundamentally different from God in essence. In the onto¬ 
logical distinction between Creator and creature, the Logos, in 
the theological framework of Arius, belonged to the side of the 
creatures. 3 

The Orthodox Position 

The official doctrine of the Catholic church differed radically 
from the view of Anus. The regional council of Antioch (325) 
first anathematized those who say or think or preach that the 
Son of God is a creature or has come into being or has been made 
and is not truly begotten, or that there was a then when he did 
not exist. 554 The most elaborate and binding, though not the 
clearest and the most consistent, orthodox statement, came 
from the Council of Nicea in 325. It was called the Nicene Creed 
and reads as follows: 

We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all 
things visible and invisible; And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten from the Father, only-begotten, 
that is, from the ousia of the Father, God from God, light from 

1. Ibid., 1.14, in Migne, PG, 26 : 41. 

2. Athanasius, Defense of Dionysius 23.1, quoted in Pelikan, p. 196. 

3. Pelikan, p. 196. 

4. Symbolum Antiochenum 13, quoted in Pelikan, p. 201. 
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light, true God from true God, begotten not made, homoous- 
ios with the Father, through whom (namely ,the Son) all 
things came into being, things in heaven and things on earth, 
who for the sake of us men and for the purpose of our salvation 
down and became incarnate, becoming man, suffered, 
died and rose again on the third day, ascended to the heavens, 
and will come to judge the living and the dead; And in the 
Holy Spirit. 

But as for those who say, “There was a then when he did not 
exist ” and “Before being born he did not exist,” and that he 
came into existence out of nothing, or who assert that the Son 
of God is a different hypostasis or ousia, or is created, or is 
subject to alteration or change—these the Catholic church 

anathematizes. 1 


Here the most significant words in relation to the Arian con¬ 
troversy are: “only begotten, that is, from the ousia of the Fathei ; 
they open a way for establishing the equality of the Son with 
the Father, a point which the Arians had denied on the basis 
of Scripture and their theological presupposition of the absolute- 

n< 0ne^iotices the Creed’s inclusion of certain words not found 
* Scripture, namely ousia and homoousios. It seems that origin- 
1 Uv the Council wanted to adhere to the ipsissima verba of 
Scripture such as that the Son was “from God”; but when 
passages like I Cor. 8:6 and II Cor. 5:17 were cited to prove 
that “all things are from God” in the sense of being created by 
xj the theologians of the Council wanted to be more specific 
. expression “from God.” Hence they added the two 
f “only be?otKni tha( , s _ from t|)eousia of the Father,” 

f ° r ‘, ,homoousios”."- Thus the Council proclaimed “that the Son 
Pnd bears no resemblance to the genetos creatures (that is, 
that have a beginning), bn. .ha. He is in every way ass,nu¬ 
tated to the Father alone who begat Him, and t la e ts^ no 
out of any other hypostasis and ousia, but out of the a er. 

inp. Sehaff, »/ 6* 

ed 3 vols. (New York: Harper, 1919-1931), 2.60. 

^ 202 

3 2 ; S ^csdge, God in Patristic Thought, 2nd ed. (London: S. P. C. K., 
1956). 
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But there was no universal consensus on homoousios even after 
Nicea, a main reason being that “the Nicene formulation left 
many fundamental questions unanswered and certain lingering 
suspicions unallayed.” 1 For instance, in asserting the unity of 
the Godhead, Marcellus of Ancyra declared that the distinction 
of the Son (and Spirit) was only temporary and “economic* 5 ; 
that is to say, was not intrinsic in God, but referred to His 
“management” {oikonomia^ economy) of the world. He fur- 
ther maintained that the title of the preexistent one is not the 
Son such being a name proper only to the incarnate one— 
but the “Logos,** immanent and internal rather than eter¬ 
nally subsisting. 2 3 Thus Marcellus showed, from within ortho¬ 
doxy, that Nicea had not clarified what was meant in the con¬ 
fession: “We believe in one God.*’ 

Another difficulty stemming from the Nicene Greed, as Pelikan 
thinks, is that it appeared to equate hypostasis with ousia* the 
former term being the precise equivalent of the Latin “sub¬ 
stantia.” As a consequence, the Latin theologians, such as Hilary 
Poitiers, seemed to be obliterating the threeness of hypostases 
when they spoke of one substance in the Godhead. 4 The oppo¬ 
nents of homoousios therefore suggested the substitution of homoi - 
ousios , of a similar ousia,” or more precisely, “like [the Father] 
in every respect.”* There was, however, no apparent satisfac¬ 
tion m the understanding of the relationship between the Father 
and the Son (God and Logos), and Pelikan concludes: 

...Speaking doctrinally rather than politically, the homoous¬ 
ios was saved by the further clarification of the unresolved 
problems of the One and the Three and by the recognition of 
a common religious concern between the partisans of homoous¬ 
ios and those of homoiousios. 6 


1. Pelikan, p. 207. 

2. Marcellus of Ancyra, Fragments 43, cited in Pelikan, p. 208. 

3. Pelikan, pp. 207-208. 

4. Hilary, De synodis 25, in Migne, PL 10:499. 

5. Epiphanius of Salamis, Against Eighty Heresies 73.13.1, referred to in 
Pelikan, p. 209. 

6. Pelikan, p. 210. 
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Siddhanta Parallels 

What the Nicene Creed had unequivocally proclaimed was 
the existence of a consubstantial divine Dyad, Father and Son. 
The Trinity was established with an equal definiteness only in 
the Council of Constantinople in 381. At the Nicene stage of 
its development, therefore, Catholic orthodoxy is in partial 
accord with Aghora’s Siddhanta. Its later clear'pronouncement 
on the existence of a divine Triad or Trinity was caused by doc¬ 
trinal concerns specific to Christianity, such as the growing¬ 
awareness of the divinity of the Spirit. 

Xo see the divine Dyad in the abstract, as a polarity between 
God’s absolute (or “static”) and relative (or “dynamic”) aspects 
is acceptable to Catholic theology, as we noted in our prelimi¬ 
nary observations in this chapter. But it is not possible to remain 
within orthodoxy and identify the absolute aspect with the 

Father and the relative with the Son. 

However as Orthodoxy was slowly and painfully groping 
*rds a definitive formulation, Christian theologians advanced 
towa intra-divine plurality which correspond to those 

the r?J to the SiddhWs Dyad. Origen’s God .ho Father 
seems to correspond perfectly to Aghora’s Energizer) 

• h Monad; He alone is God in the strict sense, and is alone 
• S thC e rate Being perfect goodness and power, He must always 
mgener • ^ which to exercise them; hence He has brought 

h 7 e eX js t ence a world of souls coeternal with Himself. To 
ml however, between His absolute unity and their multi- 
vZ He has His Son, the meeting place of a plurality of 
oisMcts” which explain His twofold relation to the Father and 
P Id 1 So far He is like Aghora’s Primordial Energy, only 
^enerated, She is not. Her existence is eternally concomi- 
6 1S t he Energizer’s, like sunlight with the sun, as Mey- 
“ a nb^es. “ihis”, says Origen “is an eternal and ever- 
kand bettetdng, as brightness is begotten from light. "• 

'“"“f origento Alexander, bishop of Alexandria .elaborates 
, Th ideas when he tells us that the Father ts above and 

his master s ^ that the Son is H is intermediary for creating 
beyond reamy, 

128 

l principiis I, 2, 4. (G. W. Butterworth, Origen on First Princi- 

^ 2 Ne w York: Harper and Row, 1966, p. 18.) 
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and governing the universe, for the contingent order could not 
bear direct contact with absolute being. 1 

Again the correspondence with Aghora’s Dyad is exact, except 
for the fact that the Logos is generated, while Energy is ingene- 
rate. But there were Christian theologians like Marcellus of 
Ancyra who maintained that the generation or sonship of the 
Logos was only an attribute He acquired at the moment of In¬ 
carnation, that as eternal Logos He was ingenerate, and was a 
“potency” immanent in God, externalized as His “active energy” 
for creation and revelation. God was both the possessor of the 
Logos and the Logos itself (as Aghora’s Godhead is both Siva 
“possessor-of -Energy,” fakti-mat, and Energy itself, Sakti). But 
Alexander’s God is a Triad, including the Spirit as well. 

For a long time Christian theology remained dyadic, even 
while confessing a Trinity, because it lacked the concepts to 
justify its Trinitarian belief. Marius Victorinus, the fourth cen¬ 
tury Neo-Platonic theologian describes the Trinity in language 
that seems to echo the dyadic thought of Aghora’s Siddhanta 
and the triadic of Abhinav&gupta’s Triadism. For Victorinus, 

The dialectical process within the Godhead is intrinsically 
triadic; God is “possessing three powers —being, living, under¬ 
standing” (esse, vivere , intelligere ). From this point of view the 
Father is the divine essence considered as absolute and un¬ 
conditioned; He is entirely without attributes or determina¬ 
tion, invisible and unknowable; strictly, He is “prior to being” 
...The Son is the “form” by which the Godhead determines 
or limits Itself, thereby coming into relation with the finite 
and making Itself knowable. ...If the Son, as the form and 
image of the Godhead knows Itself, and so returns back to 
Itself. The Spirit is thus the link, or copula , between the Father 
and the Son, completing the perfect circle of the divine being. 2 

Binitarianism and Trinitarianism 


It would seem unnecessary, for the purposes of comparison, 
to continue our inquiry from the divine Dyad (found in both the 
Siddhanta and Christianity) to the divine Triad (found only in 


1. Kelly, p. 225. 

2. Ibid, pp. 270-271. 
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Christianity). Let us, however, proceed, if only for “completing 
the perfect circle” of our inquiry. However, we shall discover 
that Christian dogmatics developed its idea of a consubstantial 
divine Trinity from the principles established during its dyadic 
phase, and by the application of notions (like deifying activities 
and initiation) found in the Siddhanta as well. Why then did 
the application of those notions in the Siddhanta also not give 
rise to a trinitarian Godhead ? The answer is that from the ear¬ 
liest times Christianity-was in some fashion already trinitarian, 
in that it had a confession of belief in God, in Jesus and in the 
Holy Spirit. It sought to discover the theological significance of 
this confession and reached an understanding of it fully accept¬ 
able to itself only in the Council of Constantinople in 381. 

From Dyad to Triad 

Let us go back to the times before the Council of Nicea in 325, 
when the Holy Spirit makes His appearance as a distinct Person 
of the Trinity. Of the many titles used by the theologians of those 
times to describe Christ, one is “Spirit.” St, Paul in Romans 
1-3-4 distinguishes between Christ according to the flesh 
and" “according to the Spirit.” That distinction, combined with 

II cor 3:17_“now the Lord of whom this passage speaks is 

the Spirit”— may b e taken as one of the earliest traces of the 
dyadic or binitarian mode of thinking with the Godhead being 
constituted of the Father and Sonspirit. 1 

In the Early Church many orthodox theologians were bini- 
tarians. Ignatius, using Rom. 1:2-4, described Christ as one 
hvsician of flesh yet spiritual, bom yet unbegotten.” 2 Tertul- 
l*an equated Christ and Spirit at least before his Montanist 
^riod and the treatise Against Praxeas. His treatise on Prayer 
opens with the words: 


h God announced beforehand in sacred scriptures through 

2 ' hets It is about his Son: on the human level he was born of David s 
his proph«s- level of the S pi r i t —the Holy Spirit—he was declared Son 
stock, bu ^ mighty act in that he rose from the dead: it is about Jesus Clirist 
° fG Tord y ” Rom. 1:2-4 (NEB), p. 191. 

° ur ^^ iat j us 0 f Antioch, Letter to the Ephesians 7.2, in Richardson, p. 90. 
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The Spirit of God, and the Word of God, and the Reason 
of God—Word of Reason, and Reason and Spirit of Word— 
Jesus Christ our Lord, namely, who is both one and the other... 
Our Lord Jesus Christ has been approved as the Spirit of 
God, and the Word of God, and the Reason of God: the Spirit 
by which he was mighty; the Word by which he taught; the 
Reason by which he came. 1 

Clement of Alexandria, despite his general reluctance to speak 
of God even as Spirit, could speak of “the Lord Jesus, that is, 
the Word of God, the Spirit incarnate, the heavenly flesh sancti-, 
fled.” 2 From these and other similar passages in the Fathers and 
Apologists 3 it becomes clear that the Church’s teaching included 
the term “Spirit” as a title for the preexistent divine in Christ. 

Correspondingly, we find a lack of readiness to address prayers 
and hymns to the Holy Spirit. Even in the Latin liturgical 
usage, Veni Creator Spiritus and Veni Sancte Spiritus were among 
the few prayers to the Spirit, as distinguished from many prayers 
invoking the Spirit. The connection between Spirit and Christ 
was so persistent that in the (Niceno-) Constantinopolitan Creed 
of 381, the article on the Holy Spirit read: “And in the Holy 
Spirit, the Lordly, the life-giving,” where “Lordly” is not a 
noun but an adjective relating the Spirit to the Son as Lord. 4 

It is worth noting here the opinions of some who have given 
reasons for the absence of discussion on the Holy Spirit from the 
debates among the theologians in the early church. Gregory of 
Naziansus explained the absence by a theory of development of 
doctrine, according to which 

the Old Testament proclaimed the Father manifestly, and the 
Son hiddenly. The New (Testament) manifested the Son, 
and suggested the Spirit. Now the Spirit himself is resident 


1. Tertullian of Carthage, De oratione 1.1-2, in CCSL 1:257. 

2. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 1.6.43.3, quoted by Pelikan, 
p. 195. 

3. For an in-depth study of the “Holy Spirit as Pre-existent Christ,” see 
H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers , 3rd rev. ed. 2 vols. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), 1:155-67. 

4. Symbolum Nicaenum in P. Scliaff, 2:57. 
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among us, and provides us with a clearer explanation of 
himself. 1 


He adds, however, that Scripture itself did not very clearly or 
very often call him God in so many words, as it does first the 
Father and later on the Son. 2 Athanasius viewed it as a thing to 
be expected that those who refused the title “God” to the Son 
should demur at calling the Spirit God and should describe the 
Spirit as created out of nothing. 3 Athanasius also mentions some 
orthodox theologians, who having broken with the Arians on 
the question of Christ as a creature, nevertheless “opposed the 
Holy Spirit, saying that he is not only a creature, but actually 
one of the ministering spirits, and differs from the angels only 
in degree”; and others, who ascribed to the Holy Spirit an essence 
less than that of God but more than that of a creature. 4 He 
possessed a “middle nature” and was “one of a kind. ° These 
opinions agree in that there was a basic lack of clarity in the words 
and thought of the Church’s theologians, including those who 
professed to be orthodox and anti-Arian. Gregory of Naziansus, 
as late as 380, concedes that “to be only slightly in error (about 
the Holy Spirit) was to be orthodox.”® Surveying the spectrum 
of orthodox opinion Gregory remarks: 

Of the wise men among ourselves, some have conceived of 
him (the Holy Spirit) as an activity, some as a creature, 
some as God; and some have been uncertain which to call 
him...And therefore they neither worship him nor treat 
him with dishonor, but take up a neutral position. (He adds, 
however, that) of those who consider him to be God, some 
are orthodox in mind only, while others venture to be so with 

lips also. 7 

This undeveloped state of the idea of Holy Spirit was improved 
by the Early Church Fathers by attempting to define the relation 


1. Gregory of Naziansus, Orationes 31.26, in Migne, PG, 36:161. 

2. Ibid. ' ' Brians 3.15, in Migne, PG , 26:353. 

3. Athanasius, Orations against the na-wo 

4. Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.1, m Migne, PG, 26 f 2 ' 

5. Cyril of Alexandria, Dialogues on the Trinity 7 in Migne PG , 75.1076-77. 

6. Gregory of Naziansus, Orationes 21.33, in Migne, PG, 3o.l21. 

7. Ibid. 31.5, in Migne,-PG, 36:137. 
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■between the Son and the Holy Spirit. Cyril of Alexandria sug¬ 
gested that “the identity of nature” between the Son and the 
Spirit was enough to prove that the Spirit was God; but this was, 
as he himself recognized, begging the question. 1 Athanasius 
argued that if the relation of the Spirit to the Son was the same 
as that of the Son to the Father, it followed that neither the Son 
nor the Spirit could be described as a creature. 2 In developing 
this insight, Athanasius asserted that the Holy Spirit was homo- 
ousios, and as such he is related to the Son who is God. As an 
analogy, he used Is. 63:9-14 which refers to “the Spirit of the 
Lord” who, according to Athanasius, “is neither angel nor 
creature, but belongs to the Godhead.” 3 Didymus saw the same 
passage in Isaiah as proof that the believers of the Old Testa¬ 
ment had received grace from none less than “the Spirit, who is 
inseparable from the Father and the Son.” 4 * Cyril of Alexandria, 
summarizing the exegesis of Is. 63:9-14 (quoted above), saw in 
it a proof for the identity of ousia between the Holy Spirit and God, 
just as the exegetical tradition had seen there a proof for the 
identity between the Logos and God. 6 The other analogy which 
suggested itself as proof for the relationship between the Holy 
Spirit and God is that of the human spirit and the human self. 
It was based on I Cor. 2:11 which states: “Among men, who 
knows what a man is but the man’s own spirit within him? In 
the same way, only the Spirit of God knows what God is. 


1. Cyril, Dialogues on the Trinity 7, in Migne, PG, 75:1104. 

2. Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.21, in Migne, PG , 26:28. 

3. “It was no envoy, no angel, but he himself that delivered them; / 
lie himself ransomed them by his love and pity, / lifted them up and carried 
them / through all the years gone by. / Yet they rebelled and grieved his holy 
spirit* / only then was he changed into their enemy / and himself fought against 
them. / Then men remembered days long past / and him who drew out his 
people: / Where is he who brought them up from the Nile / with the shepherd 
of his flock ? / Where is he who put within him / his holy spirit, / who made his 
glorious power march / at the right hand of Moses, / dividing the waters before 
them / to win for himself an everlasting name, / causing them to go through 
the depths / sure-footed as horses in the wilderness, /like cattle moving down 
into a valley without stumbling, / guided by the spirit of the Lord ? / So didst 
thou lead thy people / to win thyself a glorious name.” Is. 63:9-14 (NEB), 
pp. 898-99. Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.12, in Migne, PG, 26:561. 

4. Didymus of Alexandria, On the Holy Spirit 43, in Migne, PG, 39:1071. 

.5. Cyril, Dialogues on the Trinity 7, in Migne, PG, 75:1104-1105. 
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Athanasius used it to demonstrate that the divine impassibility 
which he found attested to in James 1:17: “with him there is no 
variation, no play of passing shadows,” applied also to the Holy 
Spirit, so that “the Holy Spirit, being in God, must be incapable 
of change, variation, and corruption.” 1 Basil saw in it “the 
greatest proof of the conjunction of the Spirit with the Father 
and the Son.” 2 

Apart from the above-mentioned analogies, the understand¬ 
ing of the divinity of the Holy Spirit was no less supported by 
the titles, qualities, and operations attributed to Him, and their 
comparison and contrast in relation to the Son. Gregory of 
Naziansus queries: What titles which belong to God are not 
applied to (the Holy Spirit), except only “unbegotten” and 
“begotten” ? 3 The title “holy” was applied to Him as the ful¬ 
filment of (His) nature, since He was sanctifying not sancti¬ 
fied. 4 5 So He was holy not “by participation or by a condition 
having its source outside him, but by nature and in truth.” 6 
Similarly, the term that the Spirit was “from God” was clarified 
by the same arguments that had been used to distinguish the 
Christological confession that Christ was “from God” from the 
general affirmation that all things were “from God” because 
they are creatures of God. In its application to the Holy Spirit, 
“from God” meant that He “proceeds from God, not by gene¬ 
ration, as does the Son, but as the breath of his mouth.” 6 The 
other title which helped connote a nature unaffected by change 
was “Spirit.” 7 He was “the fulness of the gifts (or good things) 
of God.” He was to be acknowledged as their transcendent 
source and therefore as also different in kind from the incorpo¬ 
real creatures. This transcendent source of all created good was 
“unapproachable by thought” 8 ; therefore He had to be God. 9 
The divinity of the Holy Spirit was proved also because He 

1. Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.26, in Migne, PG, 26:592. 

2. Basil of Caesarea, On the Holy Spirit 16.40, in Migne, PG , 32.144. 

3. Gregory of Naziansus, Orationes 31.29, in Migne, PG, 36. 

4. Ibid. 41.9, in Migne, PG, 36:441. 

5. Cyril, Dialogues on the Trinity 7, in Migne, PG, 75:1121. 

6. Basil, On the Holy Spirit 18.46, in Migne, PG , 32:152. 

7. Ibid. 9.22, in Migne, PG , 32:108. 

8. Didymus, On the Holy Spirit 4, in Migne, PG, 39:1036. 

9. Basil, On the Holy Spirit 22.53, in Migne, PG, 32:165. 
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did what God could do, namely, the works of renewing,- creating* 
and sanctifying, in creatures. 1 Therefore, he did not-belong to 
the same class of beings as they, but had to be divine. 2 He had 
to be “of a different substance than all the creatures.” 3 Specifi¬ 
cally, as the one who justified sinners and perfected the elect, 
the Holy Spirit did what was appropriate “only to the divine 
and supremely exalted nature.” 4 He not only vivifies but deifies, 
and was therefore God. 5 Basil, enumerating the gifts of the Spirit, 
affirmed that from Him comes 

foreknowledge of the future, understanding of mysteries, 

/ apprehension of what is hidden, distribution of good gifts, 
the heavenly citizenship, a place in the chorus of angels, joy 
without end, abiding in God, the being made like to God 
and highest of all, the being made God. 6 


Cyril insisted that if “the Spirit that makes us God” were of a 
nature different from God, all hope would be lost. 7 

Baptism also served as a means of proving the Spirit s divinity. 
Athanasius, presenting his own trinitarian interpretation, said: 
“When baptism is given, whom the Father baptizes, him the 

Son baptizes; and whom the Son baptizes, he is consecrated with 
the Holy Spirit.” 8 And he added that if the last mentioned was a 
creature, “the rite of initiation which you reckon to perform is 
not entirely into the Godhead.” 9 

The processes which we described above, through which the 
doctrine of the Deity and homoousia of the Holy Spirit developed, 
helped the achievement of a more meaningful and nearly ade¬ 
quate doctrine of the Trinity itself. As Athanasius asked: “If 
there is such a co-ordination and unity within the triad, who can 


1. Didymus, On the Trinity 2.7, in Magne, PG, 39:560-600. 

2. Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.23, in Migne, PG, 26:584-85. 

3. Didymus, On the Holy Spirit 8, in Migne, PG, 39:1040. 

4. Cyril, Dialogues on the Trinity 7, in Migne, PG, 75:1101. 

5. Gregory of Naziansus, Orationes 40-44, in Migne, PG, 36:421. 

6. Basil, On the Holy Spirit 9.23, in Migne, PG, 32:109. 

7. Cyril, Dialogues on the Trinity 7, in Migne, PG, 75: 1089; 1097. 

8. Athanasius, Orations against the Arians 2.41, in Migne, PG, 26:236. 

9. Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.29, in Migne, PG, 26:596. 
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.separate either the Son from the Father, or the Spirit from the 
Son or from the Father himself?” 1 

Finalization of Trinitarian Dogma 

We would have normally expected the Council of Nicea to 
have uttered the final word on the dogma of the Trinity since 
the Nicene creed contains the words: “And we believe in the 
Holy Spirit.” But the Council seems to have “disposed of the 
problem of the Holy Spirit with a formula which said everything 
and nothing.” 2 This was partly due to the lack of satisfaction in 
the understanding of the relationship between the Father and 
the Son (God and Logos). The homoousios formula, as we saw 
earlier, “left the question of the One unanswered and the creed 
neglected to codify the term for the Three...” 3 As a result, 
the Council left itself open to charges of blurring the distinction 
between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, after the manner of the 
Sabellians. 4 What was needed was a term for the One and an¬ 
other for the Three. For the latter, hypostasis , which had been 
used this way at least since Origen, was at hand; for the former, 
an obvious term was ousia because of long usage and of its asso¬ 
ciation with the Christian exegesis of Exod. 3:14: “I AM.” 
And the relationship between the One and Three came to be 
formulated as: one ousia, three hypostases. It was at the Council 
of Constantinople in 381, with its reaffirmation of the Nicene 
faith, that the consubstantiality of the Spirit as well as of the Son 
was formally endorsed, and the divinity of the Third Person 
definitively proclaimed. 

Siddhanta Parallels 

The above discussion discloses three points: First, the Early 
Church was binitarian in identifying the Holy Spirit with the 
preexistent Christ. Second, the Holy Spirit was considered a 
ministering angel, less than God but more than a creature. 
Third, with the help of the homoousios , He was elevate to t e 
rank of a divine person, equal to the Father an t e on. ne 

1 ' Athanasius, Epistles to Serapion 1.20, in Migne, PG, 26.j76 77. 

2. Pelikan, p. 218. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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of the most convincing proofs which helped in the formulation of 
His divinity were the titles, qualities and activities attributed to 
Him, and especially evident in Baptism. 

In comparing these ideas with some of the Siddhanta’s, we 
must recall its teachings on the Godhead’s dual aspect, of Ener¬ 
gizer and Energy; its dual Energies, the Primordial and the 
Assumptive; and the latter Energy’s dual structure, Nucleus and 
the Mirific Power. While the parallels are far from being exact, 
there is nevertheless an analogous pattern in them. The dual of 
Energizer-Energy can be seen to correspond to the binity Father- 
Sonspirit; the Primordial Energy, to the transcendent Logos 
or the Preexistent Christ, identified with the Spirit; the Assump¬ 
tive Energy, “assumed” by the Primordial, to Christ’s human 
nature, “assumed” by the Divine, both the “assumed” forms 
being instruments of redemption. 

The second point of comparison is the Holy Spirit considered 
as separate from Christ, but not equal to Him. Athanasius, as 
we have seen, refers to some orthodox theologians who conside¬ 
red the Holy Spirit to be different from the angels only in degree, 
and others who saw Him as having an essence less than God’s, 
and so on. This indicates a stage in the church’s thought where 
the Holy Spirit was seen in the same way as Aghorasiva viewed 
the Lords of Knowledge ( VidyeSvaras ) or ministering spirits or 
angels, such as Ananta—as less than God, but raised by Him to 
the rank of higher creatures, “supervisors of the Five Activities 
(like creation, etc.), the controllers of the Pure Way, and dwel¬ 
lers in the Supreme Lord Category.” 1 

Perhaps the most significant comparison is in relation to the 
third point: the titles which were used to designate the Holy 
Spirit are the same as those used to refer to God. The sanctifying 
and vivifying operations of the Holy Spirit were His special 
manifestations, and the means par excellence of this self-dis- 
closure was Baptism. The Energy through which Siva redeems 
and sanctifies the soul is similarly designated as the Energy of 
Grace (anugrahaiakli), as is evident from Aghora’s comments 
on the following words of Bhoja: 

Through the fulmination of the pollution-dissolvent Energy 
1. TPV , 10, See above, Chapter IV. 
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He (Siva) links the souls whose Pollution has matured to the 
Supreme End; this He does through Initiation. 1 

Aghorasiva remarks: 

Here Siva, in the midst of the triple-Bonded Conditioned 

Souls—whose Pollution has matured-taking the form of 

a preceptor, directs the souls to the supreme end, that is, 
an essential equality with Siva, through Initiation . 2 

Bhoja’s words suggest that Siva’s Energy, as the instrument of 
Divine Grace, is different from all creatures because the Energy 
performs the work of renewing and sanctifying the bound souls, 
in addition to creation and other activities. In this sense, it 
belongs to Siva in a way that no other being belongs to Him. It 
proceeds from Siva, performs His works, and exists in eternal 
union with Him, just as the Holy Spirit proceeds, operates, and 
exists in the essence of God. 

Aghorasiva’s comments indicate the means by which the pro¬ 
cess of renewal, sanctification, and deification takes place. He 
defines Initiation ( diksa) as a salvific means “capable of realiz¬ 
ing Siva-nature itself,” 3 describing it as being performed by 
Siva either directly or through a teacher (in whom Siva is pre¬ 
sent). Aghorasiva quotes the Svayambhuva Agama which states 
that “It is only Initiation that removes the bondage of the soul 
and leads the soul to the world of Siva.” 4 This bondage includes 
personal acts such as the killing of a Brahmana which the Sid¬ 
dhanta considers a most serious crime. Initiation takes all guilt 
away and makes the soul equal to Siva Himself. 6 

In the Catholic tradition, the rite of initiation is Baptism, and 
as Athanasius puts it, “When baptism is given [to a man] he 
is consecrated with the Holy Spirit.” 6 Like the Siddhanta Ini¬ 
tiation, the Christian Baptism is performed spiritually by God 
Himself. As the Holy Spirit is present in the soul after baptism, 

/ 

1. TP, 15. 

2. TPV, 15 

3. TPV, 5. 

4. Aghorasiva, Tattvasahgrahavydkhya, v. 28, in AP, 1.2. 

5. Ibid . 

6. Athanasius, Orations against the Arians, 2.41 in Migne, PG, 26:36. 
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■the Knergy of Grace is present in the soul during and after Initia¬ 
tion. More importantly, both ceremonies are performed for the 
same end: the redemption, sanctification, and deification of the 
soul. r 

Conclusion 

What significance can the discussion in this chapter have for 
Catholic theology ? In attempting a brief answer, let us recall 
that the Trinity is the highest of all mysteries, the mysterium 
omnium supremum, in the words of Suarez. 1 2 Hence, putting 
aside all divine Revelation, it is impossible, by means of evident 
demonstration, to know that there are many persons in God. 

And the reason is that 

there is no medium knowable through the natural light, which 
might show this truth, for every medium of demonstration is 
either a cause or an effect—as all demonstration derived from 
the things themselves, without the aid of testimony or Reve¬ 
lation, is either a priori, or through causes...or a posteriori, 
or through effects...But in the present case, the cause can¬ 
not be such a medium, because the eternal Father, for example, 
has no cause, in order that He be the Father. Consequently, 
neither has the Son a cause, nor any other principle besides 
the Father, and the same is proportionately true of the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore there is no place here for demonstration by 
cause. Nor indeed by effect, because all effects proceed from 
God in so far as He is one, and the Trinity of Persons is not as 
such necessary for the extra-divine works of God...Hence, no 
such demonstration is possible...Therefore the union of the 
plurality of Persons with the unity of God, in which the altitude 
of this mystery is situated, would at once appear intrinsically 
impossible to the intellect abandoned by divine Revelation. 3 
Revelation is therefore requisite for a knowledge of the Trinity. 
But what do we mean by “knowledge of the Trinity 59 ? Is it the 

1. Suarez, De Santissimo Trinitatis mysterio , Proemium in Opera Omnia ; (Vivfcs 
ed *)> 1:531. 

2. “Seclusa omni revelatione divina, impossibile est per evidentem. demon- 
strationem cognoscere, in Deo esse plures personas.” Ibid ., lib. 1, cap. 11, n.5. 

3. “Tandem probatur ratione, quia nullum est medium natural! lumine 
cognoscibile, quod hanc veritatem ostendat, omne enim medium demonstra- 
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understanding of the mystery arrived at in the Council of Cons¬ 
tantinople in 381 ? 

If so, the Church was devoid of its foundational insight during 
its formative and most important period. And if such a conclu¬ 
sion is unacceptable to us, we may have to admit that an aware¬ 
ness of the mystery can be found even in the absence of the 
Constantinopolitan definition. And if we were to seek another 
formula that would equally apply to the thought of the Council 
fathers, as to that of the earlier Christian thinkers, the earnest 
but often erring inquirers into the same truth, we might find our¬ 
selves constrained to employ less exact language than that found in 
the Council’s definition. We might, for instance, using Anselm’s 1 
words, say that the “understanding of the Trinity” consisted in 
the belief that “there is, in the supreme unity, a certain wondrous 
plurality that is both ineffable and inevitable.” Though even 
such a formula would be too exact, say for the time of the Evange¬ 
lists, there would perhaps be no difficulty in admitting that it 
conveys “the altitude of this mystery,” a knowledge of which is 
therefore found in the Early Church, in spite of the frequently 
mistaken interpretations of it given by theologians in good faith. 

If this conclusion is acceptable, as we believe it is, then, as the 
sense of the ineffable and inevitable plurality within the divine 
unity is also the Siddhanta’s foundational insight—however 
unacceptable some of its formulations to Constantinopolitan 
orthodoxy—we make bold to suggest that it derives from the same 
supernatural Revelation as Christianity, and from no other 
source. 


tionis est causa vel effectus, quia omnis demonstratio, quae ex rebus ipsis 
sumitur absque testimonio, vel revelatione, est vel a priori, et per causam,... 
vel a posteriori et per effectum,...At in praesenti tale medium non potest 
esse causa, quia pater aetemus, verbi gratia, nullam habet causam, ut Pater 
sit, et consequenter, nec Filius habet causam, neque aliud principium praeter 
Patrem, et simile est de Spiritu sancto cum proportione, ergo hie non habet 
locum demonstratio per causam. Nec vero per efFectum, quia omnes c ectus 
creati procedunt a Deo, ut unus est, et Trinitas personarum non est per requi- 
sita ad operations Dei ad extra...,ergo nulla esse potest tails demonstratio. 
Conjunctio ergo pluralitatis personatum cum unitate Dei, in qua posita est 
altitudo mysterii slatim appareret per se impossibilis intellectui destitute) reve¬ 
latione Divina, ideoque nullam circa contrariam veritatem inquititionem 
admitteret.” Suarez, Opera omnia (Vives ed.), 1:566 and 568. 

1. Anselm, Monologion, 43, in Schmitt, p. 59. 
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Names of Famous Saiva Patrons 

I. Kalacuri Kings: 

1. Yuvaraja I (ca. 925) 

2. Laksmanaraja (ca. 950) 

3. Sankaragana 

4. Yuvaraja II 

5. Sahasika 

II. Calukya Kings: 

1. Simhavarman 

2. Sadhanva 

3. Avanivarman 

4. Queen Nohala 

(For a complete list of the Kalacuri and Calukya genealogies, 
see Majumdar, 4:522 and 525) 

III. Kakatlya Kings : 

1. Prola II 

2. Rudra I 

3. Mahadeva 

4. Ganapati (1198) 

(For a complete list of the Kakatlya genealogy, see Majumdar,. 
5:863) 

IV. Paramdra Kings : 

1. Siyaka (949) 

2. Vakpati II (972) 

3. Sindhuraja (995) 

4. Bhoja (1018-1060) 

5. Udayaditya (1070-1086) 

6. Jayasimha (1116) 

7. Naravarma Deva (1094-1133) 

(For a complete list of the Paramara genealogy, see Jain 
pp. 340-41, 408-409) 
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V. Cola Kings : 

1. Rajaraja I (985-1014) 

2. Rajendra I (1012-1044) 

3. Vikramacoja (1118-1135) 

4. Kulottunga (1133-1150) 

(For a complete list of the Coja genealogy, see 
5:443) 


Majumdar, 




APPENDIX 2 


An Alphabetical List of the Agamas 

(The following Agamas and Upagamas are derived from Jean 
Filliozat’s list which appears in Bhat, Rauravagama, pp. xviii-xxi; 
andj. M. NallaswamipillaPs list in Arulnandi, Sivajnana Siddhiyar, 
pp. lii-lv.) 

I. Dualistic or Siva Division 

A. Ajita 

B. Amsumad (Amsuman) 

C. Kamika (Mrgendra) 

D. Karana (Karana) 

E. Cintya 

F. Dlpta 

G. Yogaja 

H. Sahasraka (Sahasra) 

I. Suprabheda (Suprabodha) 

J. Suksma 

II. Dualistic-Nondualistic or Rudra Division 

A. Anala (Anila) 

B. Kirana 

C. Candrajnana (Candrahasa) 

D. Nihsvasa 

E. Paramesvara 

F. Prodglta (Udglta) 

G. Makuta 

H. Mukhabimba (Bimba) 

I. Raurava 

J. Lalita 

K. Vatula (Para; Parahita) 

L. Vijaya 

M. Vimala 

N. Vira (Bhadra) 

O. Santana (Santa) 

P. Sarvottara (Narasimha) 
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Q. Siddha 

R. Svayanibhuva (S vayambhu ta) 

An Alphabetical List of Agamas and Upagamas 

(Asterisk [*] follows Agamas titled “Tantra”; cross [+i 
follows Agamas titled “Samhita.” Those with equal [ = ] sign 
are probable equivalents; those in parenthesis () are alternates.) 

I. Dualistic or Siva Division 

A. Ajita 

1. Padma + ' 

2. Parodbhuta=Vlrodbhuta 

3. Parvati* + 

4. Prabhuta 

B. AmSumad 

1. Atmalarikara 

2. Isanottara 

3. Aindra = Mahendra 

4. Kasyapa 

5. Gautama 

6. Nilalohita 

7. Prakarana 

8. Brahma 

9. Bhutatantra 

10. Vasava = Bhaskara 
1 ]. Vasistha 
12. Vidyapurana 
Q m Kamika 

1. Narasimha 

2. Bhairavottara 

3. Vaktara = Uttara 
D 0 Karana 

1. Karana* 

2. Daurga = Daurjanya* 

3 . Pavana* 

4 . Bhima * + 

5. Marana* 

6. Mahendra* 

7 # Vidvesa = liana* 
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E. Cintya 

1. Amrta 

2. Parodbhava = Sarodbhava 

3. Papanasa 

4. Vama* 

5. Sucintya 

6. Subhaga = Subha 

P. Dipta 

1. Aksya = (Apratima) 

2. Adbhuta 

3. Abda = (Apya) 

4. Amitaujasa 

5. Ameya 

6. Asahkhya 

7. Acchadya <= (Ananda) 

8. ' Ananda 

9. Madhavodbhuta (Amrta) 

<7. Togaja 

1. Atmayoga 

2. Tar am = Taraka* 

3. Vinasikhottara = Vlnasirottara 

4. Santatih = Sankhya 

5. Santa = Santi 

H. Sahasraka 

1. Atlta 

2. Aprameya 

3. Alankara 

4. Jatibhak = Jyotirbhavana 

5. Prabuddha 

6. Mahgala = Amala 

7. Vibuddha 

8. Suddha 

9. Subodhaka 

10. Hasta 

I. Suprabhedha 

1. Ganesah (Subodha) 

2. Disesah (Prabodha) 

3. SasI (Bodha) 

J. Suksma 

1. Suksma + 
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II. Dualistic-Nondualistic or Rudra Division 

A. Anala 

1. Agneya 

B. Kirana 

1. Kalakhya = Kala* 

2. Garuda 

3. Dhenuka (Vaikrama) 

4. Nila* 

5. Nairtraka = Nairita 

6. Prabudha 

7. Buddha 

8. Bhanuka =* Bhana 

9. Ruksa 
G. Candrajnana 

1. Ekapadapurana 

2. Kalpabheda = Kalabheda 

3. Devxmata 

4. Nandikesvara 4- 

5. Nilarudraka = Nilabhadra* 

6. Mahan ta = Mahat + 

7. Varuna (Nandi*) 

8. Sankara 

9. Sivabhadra 

10. Sivasamana = Sivas&sana 

11. Sivasekhara 

12. Srimukha 

13. Sthanu 4 " 

14. Sthira + 

D. M'fySvasa 

1. Nihsvasakarika <= Karaka 

2. NihSvasaguhya = Guhya 

3. Nihsvasaghora = Ghora + 

4. Nihsvasanayana 

5. Nihsvasa 

6. Nihsvasamukhodaya 

7. NihSvasa-U ttara 

8. Mantra Nihsvasa *= Susankhya 
E, ParameSvara 

1. Paramesvara 

2. Puskara = Pauskara 
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3. Matanga* 

4. Yaksinipadma «=■ Yaksini* 

5. Samanya 

6. Suprayoga 

7. Hamsa 

F. Prodgita 

1. Ankusa = Kusa* 

2. Atodya 

3. Ayurveda 

4. Kavaca 

5. Gltaka = Sanglta 

6. Dandadhara* 

7. Dhanurdhara 

8. Dhanurveda 

9. Pasabandha (Pasubandha + ) 

10. Pirigalamata 

11. Bharata 

12. Varaha* 

13. Vijnana 

14. Sivajnana 

15. Srikalajnana = Trikalajnana 

16. Sarpadamstravibhedana 

G. Makufa 

1. Makuta 

2. Makutottara 

H. Mukhabimba 

1. Ayogaja (Mahayoga) 

2. Atmalankara = Arthalankara 

3. Kalatyaya (Malaya*) 

4. Kuttima* 

5. Caturmukha* 

6. Tutimraka = Tj*tinila-kara 

7. Tulayoga 

8. Tautlka (Kauta*) 

9. Nairtrata (Tulavyita) 

10. Pattasekhara (Sarvasekhara) 

11. Pratibimba 

12. Mahavidya 

13. Mahasayra = Maha-saura 

14. Vayavya* 

15. Samstobha 
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I. Raurava 

1. Aindra = Indra 

2. Kaladahana 

3. Kalakhya 

4. Mahakalamata 

5. Raurava = (Kaumara) 

6. Rauravottara 

J. Lalita 

1. Kaumara 

2. Lalita 

3. Lalitottara (Vighnesvara) 

K. Vdtula 

1. Kalajnana 

2. Dharmatmaka 

3. Nitya 

4. Prarolita (Parajita) 

5. Mahanana (Mahada) 

6. Vatula 

7. Vatulottara = Uttara vatula 

8. Viiva = Visvasa 

9. Visvatmaka (Sarvesta) 

10. Suddha 

11. Srestha 

12. Sarva 

L. Vijaya 

1. Aghora* 

2. Udbhava* 

3. Kaubera Kuberesa* 

4. Mahaghora* 

5. Mrtyunasana = Mrtyunasaka* 

6. Vijaya* 

7. Vimala* 

8. Saumya* 

M. Vimala 

1. Attahasa (Hpdda) 

2. Atikranta (Udbhuta) 

3. Ananta = Anantabhoga 

4. Arcita (Marana*) 

5. Alarikrta 

6. Akranta 
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7. Arevata (Avikrta) 

8. Dharana 

9. Bhadravidha 

10. Bhoga 

11. Raudra 

12. Vimala 

13. Vrsapinga 

14. Vrsodbhuta 

15. Vrsodara 

16. Sudanta 

N. Vira 

1. Amala 

2. Amoha* 

3. Prabodhaka* 

4. Prastara* 

5. Phulla 

6. Bodhabodhaka 

7. Bhadra* 

8. Mohasamaya* 

9. Vilekhana* 

10. Vira* 

11. Sakata* 

12. Sakatadhika 

13. Hala* 

O. Santana 

1. Anila 

2. Amarcsvara = Mahesvara 

3. Asankhya* 

4. Dvandva 

5. Lingadhyaksa 

6. Sankara* 

7. Suradhyaksa 

P. Sarvottara 

1. Isana 

2. Divyaprokta (Tattvottara) (Visayottara) 

3. Vayuprokta 

4. Sarvodgita 

5. Sivadharmottara 
Siddha 

1. Ausanasa « Deve^ottara 
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2. Sasimandala 

3. Salabheda 

4. Sarottara 
R. Svdyambhuva 

1. Nalinodbhava 

2. Padma 

3. Prajapatimata 

Correspondence of the Agamas to Siva's Five Heads 
(Roman numerals nnd capitals refer to those of the previous list) 

I. Dualistic or Siva Division 

1. From the mouth of Sadyojata : A, C, D, E, G. 

2. From the mouth of Vamadeva: B, F, H, I, J. 

II. Dualistic-Nondualistic or Rudra Division 

3. From the mouth of Aghora : A, D, L, N, R. 

4. From the mouth of liana: B, E, F, J, K, O, P 5 

5. From the mouth of Tatpurusa : G, G, H, I, M. 
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Siddhanta Literature : Sanskrit School 

A. Prior to Bhoja : 

1. Ramakantha I, Spandakarikavrtti (-4 Commentary on 

Memorial Verses on Vibrancy). 

2. -° Saroatobhadra (The Universally Beneficent), 

a commentary on the Bhagavadgita. 

\ 

B. Bhoja"s Works : 

Astronomy and Astrology 

1. Adityapratapasiddhanta, Astronomical Treatise on the Power 

of the Sun. 

2. Rajamartanda , The Royal Sun. 

3. Rajamrgdhka , The Royal Moon. 

4. Vidvajjanavallabha, Friend of the Learned. 

Arts and Crafts 

5. Samaranganasutradhara. Commander of the Battlefield. 
Ethics 

6. Cdrucarya , Agreeable Behavior. 

7. Vyavaharasamuccaya, Assemblage of Actions. 

Grammar 

8. SabdanuSasanam , Instruction on Words. 

Lexicography 

9. Namamalika, Garland of Nouns. 

Medicine 

10. Ayurvedasarvasva, Mirror of Medicine. 

11. VUrantavidyav inoda. Pleasure of the Knowledge of Relaxation . 

12. Salihotra , Receiving the Offerings of Rice. 

Politics 

13. Canakyanxti , The Policy of Cdnakya. 
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Poetry and Prose 

14. AvanikurmaSataka (in Prakrit), Century of Poems on the 

Earth Tortoise. 

15. Mahakdlivijayam, The Victory of the Great Kali. 

16. RamayanacampU, Prose and Verse Narrative of Rama. 

17. Vidyavinodakavyam, Poem on the Pleasure of Learning. 

18. Srhgaramanjari, The Bouquet of Love. 

19. Subhasitaprabandha, Composition of Eloquent Sayings. 

O 

Poetics and Rhetoric 

20. Srhgaraprakala , Splendor of Eros. 

21 Sarasvatikanthabkarana, Necklace of the Goddess of Learning. 
Theology 

22. Tattvaprakafika, The Illumination of the Categories. 

23. Rajamartantfa, The Royal Sun {Vedanta). 

24. Rajamartanda , The Royal Sun {Commentary on PatahjalVs 

Toga Aphorisms ). 

25. Tuktikalpataru , The Wishing Tree of Reasonings. 

26. i Sivatattvaratnakdlika, The Spot on the Siva-Principle Jewel. 

27. Siddhantasahgraha , Assemblage of Siddhanta Doctrines . 


C. After Bhoja 

1. Narayanakantha, Mrgendravrtti {A Commentary on the 

Mfgendra Agama). 

2. Ramakantha II, Moksakarikavrtti (Commentary on [ Sadyo - 

jyoti’s] The Memorial Verses on Liberation ). 

3 . -, Paramoksakarikavrtti (Commentary on [Sadyo - 

jyotVs] The Refutation on Alien Doctrines of Liberation ). 

-, Prakatika {On SadyojyotV s Nareivarapariksa) 

{Illuminatrix on the Inquiry into the Lord of Man). 

5 .-, Bhasya (.Exposition on Bhagavadgita). 

g-, Mantraviveka {Discrimination on Incantations ). 

7 # -, Agamaviveka {Discrimination of the Scriptures ). 

g # -, Svayambhuvodyota {A Commentary on the Svdyam- 

bhuva Agama). 


ry AghoraSiva's Works 

“The three divisions of Aghorasiva’s writings represent the follow- 
jjig* I. Complete independent works published or unpublished. 
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II. Works known from references only. III. Aghorasiva’s. 
commentaries on other works and their authors. Under divi¬ 
sion III the order followed is: (a) Author and Title of Text; 
(b) Name of Aghorasiva’s Commentary; (c) Facts of Publi¬ 
cation, if any; (d) Description of Content. 

I. Independent Works 

A. Kriyakrama-Dyotika (Other names are: AghoraSiva- 
Paddhati ; Kriydkrama-Dyota ; Kriydkrama-Jyoti ; Nitya- 
Kriyakrama), Composed in 1157. For other details 
and Manuscript numbers, see New Catalogue Catalogo- 
rum : An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit and Allied Works 
and Authors, Vol. 5. Rev. ed. (Madras: University of 
Madras, 1969), pp. 133-34. Many selections from 
Kriyakrama-Dyotika have been published in South 
India. They bear different tides, with texts preserved 
in Grantha script, some accompanied by a Tamil 
translation. The following selection of titles dealing' 
with Ritual, is available at Plnstitut Fran$ais 
dTndologie, Pondicherry, South India. 

1. Mahanavami Puja Vidhi 

2. Prayasiddha Vidhi 

3. Pavitrotsava Vidhi 

4. Sivalihga Pratistha Vidhi 

5. Mahotsava Vidhi 

6 . Antyesti Vidhi 

7. Devi Pratistha Vidhi 

8 . Siva Pratistha Vidhi 

9. Subrahmanya Pratistha Vidhi 

10. Diksa Vidhi (or Agamdhnika) 

11. Sivdlaya Nitya Puja Vidhi (also called Pardrtha 
Nitya Puja Vidhi, May not form part of Kriya¬ 
krama Dyotika, The colophon describes it as a 
compilation based on the Sakaldgamasara San - 
graha ). The Kriyakrama Dyotika is divided into 
three parts as Purva , Apara and Saiva $o<fasa 
Prakaiikd . The first two parts have been commen¬ 
ted on by Nirmalamani Desika. The commen¬ 
tary is called Nirmalamani Prabha or Prabha* 
Belongs to 13 th century. 
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B. Akucadipika 

C. Akaryasara—Kavya (poem) 

D. Vfsotsarjanaprayoga —An extract from his Kriyakrama 
Dyotikd (?) 

E. Siddhantakkhara (?)— (The Crest of the Siddhanta) 

F. Siddhantartha Samuccaya —(Collection of the Import of 
the Siddhanta) 

Refutation of Other Indian Schools of Spirituality 
II. Works Known from References 

The first four works are referred to in Aghorasiva’s Commen¬ 
tary on Srlkantha’s Ratna Tray a, titled Ratnatraya Ullekhini; 
the fifth work, in his commentary on Mrgendra Vrtti of Narayana- 
kantha, titled Mrgendra Vrtti Dipika. 

A. Abhyudaya Nat aka —A drama. 

B. Pasan$apajaya — Kavya (Defeat of the Heterodox). 

C. BhaktaprakaSa (The Light of the Devotees). 

D. Sarvavidyekni —An epitome of Matanga Agama. 

E. Kdvyatilaka (?) (The Beauty Spot of Poetry). 

III. AghoraHva's Commentaries 

A. On Narayanakantha, Mfgendra Vrtti . Mrgendra Vrtti 
Dipika . An elaboration of the ‘Knowledge 9 section 
(yidyapada) of Mrgendra Agama (see bibliography for 
facts of publication). 

B. On Bhoja Deva, TattvaprakaSika . Tattvaprakaiika Vya¬ 
khya . N. Krisna Sastri, ed. Astaprakarana 1:1 (Deva- 
kottai, South India, Saiva Siddhanta Paripalana 
Sarigham, 1923-25). Thirty-Six Categories of Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

C. On Sadyojyoti, Tattva Sahgraha. Tattva Sangraha 
Vyakhya or Laghufika. N. Krista Sastri, ed. Astapra¬ 
karana 1:2. An elaboration on the ‘Knowledge’ section 
of Raurava Agama. 

j) On Sadyojyoti, Tattva Traya Nirnaya. Tattva 7 raya 
Nimaya Vyakhya or, Sri Janya. N. Krisna Sastri, e 
Astaprakarana 1:3. On the three Primary Categories: 
Master, Beast, Bond. 

g On Srikantha, Ratna Traya . Ratna Traya Vrtti or, 

Ratna Traya Ullekhini . N. Krisna Sastri, ed. Asfapra - 
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karana 2:1. On the three categories: Bindu, Sakti, 
Siva. 

F. On Sadyojyoti, Bhogakarika. Bhogakarika Vrtti. N. 
Krisna Sastri, ed. Astaprakarana 2:2. On the nature 
of material enjoyments and means of attaining them, 
as given in Raurava Agama . 

G. On Ramakantha, Nadakarika. Nadakarika Vrtti . 

N. Kirisna Sastri, ed. Astaprakarana 2:3. On the Saiva 
Philosophy of Language. 

H. On Aghorasiva., Paiu Pati PaSa Vicara Prakarana . 
On the three Primary Categories: Beast, Master, Bond, 
based on the Matanga Agama . 

I. On Aghorasiva , Sarvajnanottara Vrtti. On Liberation as 
“Equality with Siva.” 
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Siddhanta Literature : Tamil School 


I. Tirumurai : The Tamil Canon 

I. Tirujnana Sambandar (7th cent.), Devaram [Divine Praises} 


2 . 


» » 






3. 

4. 

5. 


Tirunavukkarasu or Appar 


)> 


6 . 


33 


33 


33 


7. Sundarar (9th cent.) „ „ „ 

8 . Manikkavacagar (10th cent.), Tiruvacagam (.Sacred Sayings) 

9. Tiruvisaippa Tiruppallandu (9th-11th cent.) Padigam. 
[Poems of Praise) 

10. Tirumular (800), Tirumantiram [Sacred Incantations) 

11 . Pattinattar et al. (10th cent.), Prabandam [Essay) 

12. Sekkilar (11th cent.), Periyapurdnam [Great Epic) 


II. Sixty-three Tamil Saints 

1 . Tirunilakanta 

2. Iyarpagai 

3 . Uaiyangudi 

4. Meypporul 

5. Viranminda 

6 . Amarniti 

7. Eripatta 

8 . Enadhinatha 

9 . Kannappa 

10 . Kunkuliyakkalaya 

11 . Manakkanjara 

12. Arivattaya 

13. Anaya 

14. Murtti 

15. Muruga 

16. Rudrapasupati 

17. Tirunalaippovar 

1 8. Tirukkurippu t tonda 
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19. Sandesvara 

20. T ir unavukkarasu 

21. Kulachchirai 

22. Perumilalaikkurumba 

23. Karaikal 

24. Appudhiyadigal 

25. Tirunilanakka 

26. Naminandhiyadigal 

27. Tirujnana Sambanda Murthi 

28. Eyarkonkalikkama 

29. Tirumular 

30. Tandiyadigal 

31. Murkka 

32. Somasimara 

33. Sakkiya 

34. Sirappuli 

35. Siruttonda 

36. Seramanperumal 

37. Gananatha 

38. Kurruva 

39. Poyyadimaiyillathapulavar 

40. Pugalchola 

41. Narasmgamunaiyaraiya 

42. Atipatta 

43. Kalikkamba 

44. Kaliya 

45. Satti 

46. Aiyadigal Kadavarkon 

47. Kanampulla 

48. Kari 

49. Ninrasir Nedumara 

50. Vayilar 

51. Munai Aduvar 

52. Kalarchinga 

53. ‘ Idangali 

54. Seruttunai 

55. Pungalttunai 

56. Kotpuli 

57. Pusalar 

5 8. Mangaiy arkkar asiy ar 
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59. Nesa 

60. Koch-chengatchola 

61. Tirunilakanta Yalpana 

62. Sadaiya 

63. Isai-jnaniyar 

III. Meykanda Sdstras 

1. Uyyavantha Devar (1148), Tiruvunthiar {Sacred Effort) 

2. Uyyavantha Devar (1178), Tirukkalirruppadiar {Steps to 
Sacred Joy) 

3. Meykanda Devar (1200), Sivajndnabodham (The Under¬ 
standing of Siva Knowledge) 

4 . Arulnandi, Sivajnanasiddhiydr (1253) (Proof of Siva Knowledge ) 

5 . Arulnandi, IrupavIrupahdu (13th cent.) ( Two-metered Verses ). 
A dialogue between teacher and pupil on Pollution {mala) 
as the central theme. 

6 . Umapati, Sankalpa JVirakaranam (1313) {The Repudiation 
of Doubts) 

7 . Umapati, Sivaprakatam (14th cent.), {The Light of Siva) 

8. Umapati, Potri Paltodai (14th cent.) {A Poem of Beauty)* 
Traces the stages of the soul from its birth, through all 
rebirths, to liberation. Shows every event the soul experi¬ 
ences, as being an act of Divine Grace. 

9 . Umapati, Kodi Kavi (14th cent.) {Long Poems). Extols 
Grace over evil. Shows how the soul could avoid doubt 
and despair. 

10. Umapati, Nehju Vidu Toothu (14th cent.) {A Message from 
the Heart) 

11. Umapati, Tiru Arulpayan (14th cent.) {Fruit of Divine Grace) 

12. Umapati (or Tattvanathar [?]), Unmai Neri Vilakkam 
(14th cent.) {Exposition of the True Path) 

13. Umapati, Vina Venba (14th cent.) {Song of Inquiry) 

14. Manavacakam Kadandar, Unmai Vilakkam (14th cent.) 
{Exposition of Truth). A dialogue between Meykandar and 
his disciple. 

IV. Post-Meykanda Literature 
Sivagrayogin, Tamil translation of Sarvajndnottara Agama 

_ Tamil translation of Devikalottara Agama 

_^ Tamil translation of HaradattacarycC s Sruti-s uktimdlikd 

{Garlands of the Scriptural Sentences) 
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Categories of the Siddhanta : AghoraHva 

I. Supreme Siva (paramafiva) = Master (pati ), Energizer 
(Saktimat), The Divine Absolute (Primordial) Energy 
(fakti). The Divine Relative 

II. Assumptive Energy (parigrahaSakti) =* Bond (pafa) 

a. The Great Mirific Power or Nucleus (bindu) 

Siva 1 v 

Energy (Jakti) 2 

Ever-Beneficent (sadaHva) 3 

Supreme-Lord (hvara) 4 

(Pure) Knowledge ( vidya ) 5 

b. Mirific Power (maya) 6 

The Five Sheaths ( pancakahcuka) 

Time ( kala ) 7 

Aptitude (kala) 8 

Knowledge (vidya) 9 

Attachment (raga) 10 

Necessity (niyati) 11 

Spirit (purusa) 12 

Matter or Unevolved (prakrti or avyakta) 13 

Attributes (guna) 14 

Instinct (buddhi) 15 

Egoism (ahahkara) 16 

Five Perceptual Faculties (jndnendriya) 17—21 

Five Motor Faculties (karmendriya) 22—26 

Five Subtle Elements (tanmatrani) 27—31 

Five Gross Elements (bhutadi) 32—36 

Karma 

I nfinitesimal Pollution (dnava-mala) 

III. The Soul=Beast (paSu) 

Liberated Fully = Siva 
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Partially— Lords of Knowledge (vidyefvaras) (power- 
pollution : adhikara-mala) 

Unliberated 

Partially unpolluted ( akala ) (1 or 2 major pollutions)* 
Fully polluted ( sakala ) (all 3 major pollutions) 
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The Illumination of the Categories 
SANSKRIT TEXT 


ftt# wiPm+h « 
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^^TclT^Rftcr *1 <*fPfl'4*fI^WTSSTSIT tdlRt— 

f^«*i > 

Ml: dddY<W: SWWIW: I 

« >■ 

'JIMpI «PI^<h<0<lf 
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I fpr WTrTTFrtseqwn 3TT^— ^ddlfcd : facqffd': I T 

5 +jd>kqK I I 5m: 5rWrsft?r: I 

qcqfojrrerefrf ww: i 5rr*Fan^ |Rfr: i dim ^ aT i ^idfrq>4d<fi FT 

ftrt: I STRd: '■a^lR-tf^d: I 

TFra - faq K^flq qq ^ i 

4R^ ! d ?iTO' ; tf t : d^^i wr: ii* 

d^KRiFAf WT^WRTRr I f% M*U«lMd 

3nf—sm^f^rfiTfcr i ^nra - : ftrPra^rf i apFTfawr:—srfsr- 

#5TTf^Tc^T ^PRT: faffTrt ^TTonfl^TT^f +l4<4d' |^~ 

'md+fln^ I q^RT q’mnn dTK+l4, q^RT ^THT d^i«V e r>d%f*i(d wtT^lci I 
q'4- 

4*C\ 

'fsnrreiGlid'd fq?4 fq ^R ^ d fffyq; t 
^nf fprrfeR u % i 
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i 3RTM <(d O^dq -; gPfr: fR*mr- 

^mic^Rt fc*r4: I q^^RT^ri^d' ^TTFr d'4dc4 I 

srrnm&r ^pmnjwm i ^?f w — 

'd'4dHf4*'d*cqRr d ' libH ' l ^-HH-KI^ I 
qt q^RTf^T W d44fd qfeqdq II I 
qq^Jcmm: SHtTcT ddTc+^l' qrfct sffa-dtq mil 

t*q cifn^-n^n fw M^d,rn £<H^n<?n^H dcdin^tn ^Tnin^i *d,fd- 

STOT <*' 4-4 Id— 


'ffaqfd *T5T ’Utdfd 

firaffir h snrs^ffr q i 

dHfaqiWWcf 

cT#sr: stfr^ sraffT iRii 


d ?T %1d «TTg| fq ?q 4 ^ a^lPwt d1.gdidi-'’4d«mnnn!dn?lddl 

fqW ??fq% I q#q W&r' ^ ^T: 3TTc*T- 

qTqgqfc r fviq ' di'H ' ^q^q ®Pt f44pr $cna sn^—fadlfd q fad f?r sra’E®- 
cfM?r i 3i'i)Tnw ■4'^TO,yi41 =fi%cr: i qfqq %dTpr *t n-*>qci dri 3i*ld 

I f% cRT ^cdcT 3n^-'sd H 5w R-d H Id drid^lt- 
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Wlt d’ fd4Hcdl3d<W{9’ fd<*Kd c t>fHc i W I TO®5% SlPtd'lI- 

%ror f^r’ sfa irii 

arfy+KN^wmft' fro^r s<iPkA<* — 

TOcft TOT *T SHJ: 

’H^ru «*dcft d MTOVIWWI I 

■o <j « 

r^«M i— 

4T37 TOfoRTSfcd TO: 

TOTITO WfaRTOT fTO: T iRfi: 

^nraff to% i d dPTfafre^d q» ' <urreftm ' i dd mtfm d 

ltd %d, d I ds%kqk^'mipK1^idl$d ?d<*^H«4ldt 
did i ddrd—‘^ jf 5 d TOdRro’ sfd i ^rpr Wldiw s^wifcTOt 
TORTfeddH d % TOT^TcT ^fd dTOfd I 

‘ii+cTF^di *n% fsKyift'd^ifer:’ ffd i fe amd ^ch^t TOTdlsfir 
HldlPid'vlIWT: dfwd ?fd dTOfd d^T d-sSdTOTM I 3ndT—ddTdTOTd, 
dHddld I 3Ftd dftil^lfadW'fd fd^dPTRHd>'d , 4<dl dT^T dfddTOd- 
*dffd ^TOfd I dM'KId fddT TOfdRTOldTd I dVlfd'-dkl—'TOf fadT d 
TOT d dd>TldVddRU|TW|IH’ II^II 

TOdT dTOd Mfdm^d4 s rfddrdfa — 



TO'dTTOfdd^Td fddd I 


cRdSWIifl ^dt- 

S*dlfd: fdRT?t ddT^d U*ll 


drd ldt d fd °d l fefTOI ktd rd I d i ' dc+'dRldTOd d^M+ld^li' dRW 

sra: fro wr: ll^ll 

dFdd ^idi^r^ira— 


TOFT^H TOd 

>» o 

dfdd^rTRTT ?fd d>MltaddTO II 
d<d dfd: f?ld drf>: 

qrot fmdtsdq=d^ <mr: hh.ii 


TOT dfd l f d fd TO I dfTO dTOdSTd—‘frodTd TO^TO? d^IdTOd’ 
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c\ 

ftfcf I 


¥ cr^T^rfd—era qfa- 


l^ra?: i 


Ts^rrar ^nw- 


tm&smFt: mi: *i sm ^ 


rfl-aw i q-^sFiT 


r: 


^mrr^rq- ^ i 

ww I qw^fcf: qfcTT^f ^ I TRI?^g^WT: 

y ^ ^ 'i' 

dd^dlM'dKIcT I *£tW*£*FS — 

'dWT *n|mt9rfw: ddldMlRj+'l fw I 

snrf^pn^ qrw ictw’ ii iisui 

3Rg df| *jd>Wf MTrwrtmffd WIRtodcd'H | feTSPy TKtdT § 
wOr^s ffr ^f q^Twrsd- snf— 

*ranc*n»ftef*r ftraT: 

N 3 

f*>«r«lci cTc5RTRcft HrfiT: I 

tt'U’uR'Hdi 

fddU: T’Sra^cFT: ll^ll 


Hw^Twerwr: 13rnT5i^rrg^pan^m rwsrr i <t?t 

o ’ s; 

cd'Hsdn W&T RpCffcT I d^lPlqT fe Milled*4 I 'T9T: Ti7TW#tftnTeT’ sfd" I 

^ *N ^ O OO "\ \3 


C£q I 3fcT i*q 


I qKTT^tnt zfhR-d 


—^wlfl'sfqr wr: wrt wsr ^r i 

wr^sfq- ^icMiR^ftsFr qr^sRFT ^ff fspii wiser 3rrf—?icsr- 

?TT?cft ITtKT:’ | ^ 'pTrfir: faSH^T? 3 ^ dW sVl>y <.<-4 sraT^cT: I 

WlidlR^dd ?feT I SFTTfojtfi: iq fa «fne4 (n'H <1 R - <fdyidPT WTH P*4I- 

slRd-MU) 3c*T«r: l y _ 

M. fjgr^rrPr ' c r si dd t td: ^nf^rrss^m ^ 0 ^P-sq^id: 
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I TOfvfP:—'T^^WT- 
?TR>TT: ^ci fn\l c M <. B^T^^rRRft^TRT I — 

‘ 3 n^v«iT^ fwn^nwt *t 'iwiini ffe:’ i 

'htwt % stsfetp? sw wr<Uf <nr’ sfa i 
■sTwR^sfa— 

'3^ fesTRTTc3T? v IR % w. I 

<RT 3$’ II ^ I 

sra-: q- ^ ' ^ifc Tr ^ T: tTORIT : OT ^ 5lft^PT 

^pfarT: ^CTqRKTfsip% | — 

'<113: q^&lw#: q-^a ^M ' ^nif y: 1 

CiiM^l'Ml^lHN^^ir^H ’ II ^ ll^ll 

3RT ^^ 1 ^— 

q' 2 afgg tft$W 


iTdrfcirqr^ qnr 1 ar^sTsmwr 5 

THfeST^RTOR I d^TT «ft*Tf^V<u|'—'^ts^T fSFT: Wf sfpRftSTRft 



«RcT: ^rf^R-SW^NnJT I ^1^1: yr^fqffiFgmw^T- 

?t^R: I fe Rt^WW MIHII^^nkHn'i I SRflftsfa 

qwfdTRn%RR*Fit MXIH T^SRFrfqfd' I 

dR ‘qferom kt^hh^^RV ?% fasrr- 

f^wRwfq - (iiqn Rwrt q?4 wddlfedWK-iifa fa*nr: i — 
■^rntfa 7^afcw{ww^TbOM^rcter: iivsii 

^t 4fdM<r4^<w:dr — 

q^raf^fwsrr sm: 


' ?R>H: i 


T: livsll 


*Wd>dddl fedlM: **TRT UCH 
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atfft I fttTT 3TRT: spr: I Td ' dld^Nlfl^iMwi 

STCTcT' ^PWRT: I *dlfc«Kcl^MiHHid 

*N > 


w*rraw: srier i f gafa y g w^^rtwT w<t: srt? 
wfft ll^ll 



H^TRWI+'4yd: 

o 

fpn I 

3TRT: yH|Ld+H«V 

o 

S^TFcRkT^ fefta: ^TTcT IIS.II 


^T^T^rfT' I cT^" ^T ^TFTRTT.* HT^TW^^TRTcT *inW©5H" 

dr+l^dl: ^K4: | ^Tcf>c37^T ^TFT I 3fcT^T f^TRT- 

«\ o > 

frrr ^Rsf^r fVPHd>M 4w>Kd?FT w <kfcqrd : 4*racftfft nwqT- 

^‘trlifw SITIN’ %)^cl I '3Wcf ^ ?TTW.'— 

« O C\ 

‘WT STRlfOT^I4^T^'d'l±1+1^ WI kft I 
ftpssfft 4-RH <«f9IN<5pydyf<t<’ II ?fft I 

f% ^ ft fere fft snwt fad l dM^H . ^ferr fwsift I sfV eft iUlfd^d 

3TTf I 3n?T ffeT I TRW 3We# tffft ^c^WT: Mddl^ftd 4H>«m- 


eftfft I 3 TRft f^FT%W : 1 

ePffrf— 


^■eftfft^rm - : IIS.II 


3|l3Md<j^l ftloft 

felled fdql^eWl I 
*TRf^ ^RtcJTTTR 

ft Tplrfil.* <f>lc.MJ Hki ll*lo|| 


3TT3TM WHdM J-ll+'dI dd^lQdld isfy +'| <.4Vd I ?R [’T^RT’ft^T 
$ Prime# i 

fefteT#: I 3HTftf ^t-d^ird^MIdld *I^Hd^^K u f^dld ft midrdPd ' - 

drftrng- y ^eften f: i *rrPt?# ftn^rr^- 

^r4fw ^TU]C#?T ftqedT HflSR# *ftef mfeT I 3RTRff fsTdFT 

f#^K+dlf<fVtji} *|Vd>y^HldHI'tlTfy+lftfd'di} ^ 3>'< u led STF^ri^RiR- 

#?jnrRr ^d^d , R<4 y m 'i <|r i srafft i ei^fer «fftFRW— 
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ST I . 

f^pfy+k feRqqt faq taifo ii 
qi?qcqsnqfqf*rcq: i 

q- 5 3 jw 3 icq^M<dm+d^'isfy+i<H^ 5 TT: qpk; ^ qtqqfo l q qww- 
wtrtrt r«f5tw+<dc^dcq^i i *ftqqftqn^ ii*hi 

SRqiq>%qqqi 

-o 

qqq i 

qtfaq +q<Wld 11*1*10 

5R qn>r|q ITS? qqt m: M<H*ddH°WII^ 4»qf(M 

o 

*rftf?r qterfqfa srq: i q M*rk r i^M «iPwmd4i\«r i qgtf 

sftq^fnir— 

‘qqsqiq^qfqqnrrq i 

C o 

sqqfad T#PHW 3nRq7y<«rir^M':’ lllfa l 
sfN^iiM’sfa— 

O 

'ssftqqftqforqT m ttot fc’qqq srfq’ i ^ i 
3^q cqqqqwr: gqsqqr^rqm: qqr: witr q^tqrq fqfeHTgqtfaq 
*pwi<Uifcq+i<i awrfo ^4faqi^tft* rc fa q^q: i ^ 
*nsT%5TTqt jq^sq^^qqT; qtfqq qqqftfq «qrq*srq i ^qr qfa5: ^q~ 
fqrtar: qqqwrqrcfa $q: y‘di<q>iid arfqqfefM^-jq qtq: 



i^ d — 
m«rC- 

RST*T \ 

qnfrqqqq^t fan-dd 

'MddMfdcd U*RU 

era- gqissqj qpT qfd^W fq5RT: qqfqn^q +vqpd jfftTRf qTSqftqq: 
*jfqsqiR+viindfd«wrd+1 ^diy k«i qq:i q*©q%—‘qqtq^qr- 

i sRqRq^rqqq’ ffq i drqq^q|sfq— 
trqqq: srfd*jfqqq: q^rifd'hqq i 
wfq, qnrqwr qqqq^qq q qqq’ u qfa i 
3Td3JTqqq:—arer m s wi^d qd^-djj+Udlfddl aRTpqf*T *j*ft 
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^m. HFwrd^KW 5r frdy r iwiPf*rer cTFnft 
wr# i ?4<wRr^diii 'Mi^rrtw 

T^’HdiPi d<r=rK u iif^( ’T ^i«;i41Pi i T^d'*naif«i 'd^'ri I <$£[- 

c\ o 

fenf&r ^Tfeqrfw i 

» 

'?T5?: msj FT ^ F^nsj T^T: I 
^fe^TF^rnr: n 

i w i 3 rt dc^?r TFIWT 

fFWWTFRT STIFmnr I 3^RFT ffe+'cdH I ^RPHlFT^fer- 
FjffeFr^FOJIW: T^ffwf: ddtflFK FFT sra^R 

FFTTFSf^Tfe^^r: I m g dVfr^klM 

*T&# TTtfT^Tfr li&R W^ar I ^rdT^l^d-!.- 

i 3Rprfri y+d^^^iHr^idfur^TfefipKM 

TTif^flfWyiq^cr: fctczpr: lll^ll 


STOT Wwli: 

T^nfeftw^pfi TJT^f i 

frxt 

5<J& *(»«i(l(«1 II*)^It 


#r dtfR41Rr«rar t w: wwr: snrftsfa hfttf- 
fcfir wrr<f#sfa+i <Pf«Fsi^T TFrrforr 
TTtnTcT STT>?rT Mpd I crsfPrsft - ^ HVRf^dc'dTd' #TT ^c^rbT: I fFTFTFT 

%^T fd^Ttil $c^d 3T7jj—sMn*io<n<5i(i(ci I ^iH <i <ildifllfe e f> ! fld Pfidt 

1^5^ 3R^PTtfiT : i T^rrfe- 


V)«(^ ctaldd’-d+dV ^ I 'sR^fts fa cf spj:' fc^fBc^RT III^M 
dFft - fFT^fTT— 


ddiwl TTJdf^d: 

^fyraiWcWHm srfcrr: i 
sfNra; 5ra^r: 


^Hfa^WKWIWlfilTHT m*n 

m wfcret scg t TkTT ^*d<MlRfffT ^T^TT^T: ^PtSTJ^T^ PIW- 
OTT: 3PS#T Wtx^s: W^STfa^STcTr I 

^5R^p?nt» Fcrf I CT H ^ reg d^ l ^uy r ffa 11^11 
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tfRrafH rTfq 

q qtaqisrqiqqfaqq: U1KH 

qq f^FEFRtw qsq q: faq: i qfta: *r*KUd qrfaqqq 
q qq q mq qq>vi ' iH rd <1 uh mdd^rei^ilm ku^i^ t qTq f q ^q q ifcdW 
Ffjpt qwfgwr stem q* q| fwn^ qWtfq i WTqqrq^ 
h^ci ^iP&iPwMi^q fqsreqrriqq^ iflddrd i q^s q%— 

*C\ 

‘KqqrctftqTqqqqrqt qqfqr^r t 
(fekfrqRqq^Tfq qq qiyqiq fqgq:’ II ffd I 
'qt qqrfqw^T'nq q qqq rqqlfad: 1 

3T5r i^q fq?nq5rqq%qqqt: fHrfy =b ^q fqqqnqii^lqfe i aiq itct 
sJ°Mcdi^?jq: qddl^Pid qfeil^dd^ <°m4l\q fq^fq: I q^ 
dldqidl^fd qre: imil 
qqfwqqqqiqj— 

qsrqqrqqTi- 

Eqfqqgqft qtqqrKq qq: 1 
qrqqqiqqqqr- 

>a 

fq?qq q?rtqqr: qqq: u^o 
irq q snqqnqqK: i srq 
ffaimii 

qq qrqqqrqqqqi^— 

qwillH^ldUl: w 

qqt Md+H'dl qcft wft i 





qqift u^u 

qq mqqq^ qra ^qqnr i qq %qt q^feiqqtfqqfaqtfq t 
rd^q^lHIdlcdn : qTqcqsfa qqtq^q fq^STrf^iqqTf'q- 

^qmqPkkd'Kd mykddHMKiqrq-cqrq^y. i qq qq ^fq i 
^qqqqtfqq: qqrq^qq: i qq i^q ^Tsqqrfqqrqqqnqtqt h^ihwi- 
ftyni'kdkM+^q qrosq fq?Rt i qaq qrqrfqqq qt^ qfa § qfcrq%qfq 
qq g^qqq i 
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qq q?TKHs4 Tt 
q)q. - , HcW I 



tPT I 


% ft —hh+ 44 q?ft smqrfMq i w p wnqqTq ^H^iRfd 1 
ffi4 *r < q ^3%frwi < T $»nft I eFft^TW^t q^^FT W Wf«rW K[ i 
tMc+m'i <«i4l <k<«i 4k4)*n4): iwiwn <mi#T qfat?? i qq 

(V^iPr swnr i qqqt awiftRraft i 
qq qq: HtfUqifc irqqqRfwqrcq: i qqffa srai^iqifeqtqr^qrfq- 
srm q 4 ^i(V<q^WFi i ^q i fcfc 3 d ' ftq%: »rmq qrqTfqnqp*: qm: 
+4q.gjq qq ctw q^-rqrq i qq^Msfa qqq%qfqqt qqqwtqr^q fqq- 
wfcg; qroifa^T^T 3 ncqfq fd^qifewi^T^r qiqqpjcfiq, q«qT- 
qjqinuii 


qqt ^A+VlPM- 

4l«M>q4l!|4$W<4l qq: 4 h: l 
gqqnqqqsqq- 

qraTfqqqTfqqiqqT incii 

qq qq qqf qs^q qfq f^wi'M^wiq^+'Mi' qerfsrqqfqqreq 

*-4 Id I qqqr qsRqi^FFT T ft 5 TT 2 T <TFT Pf<|q I 3 RT 

snf—sqNqrfqafrfq 13^wnqR^rwftaf^: qq: qq^rr: q#: 
qpqn^r fdxlm^T qqrqr4*4q qter: i gn+H+dfqfq i q*rr d»^di«r- 
4kd i ^ r q req? 4 qqfq gqTfc qrfqqT qr <nyidii%q <«yiw fqqq^f 

qq IcH'dlVfl^l Ml <«*>': ‘jl'Wll^qqT fqq# I ^ WlWT- 

^qra^^rrft fqfaqq i qqqieqqt qq: yi <1 fqfqqq i q^T 
qr qraw qTfqqr T trcrc gqr fqq# qqT m: ftiq^qr fqq# *wiiq- 
qiclRt q c 5JFcT:, q 5 qqqrHT^fq II <\5 II 

qqfqrfqsfaq 

u*iIuhTcm ^ fqfaq ^ 1 
qror q 

ijq ftraFT facOT FT IIis.ii 

^rqtjftsqrf^ qqqTRTfqqqcqqjq 1 qfqFT q qTOqqqRT qitjq q 
nMfftPffta fqlqqqlqteqq^^flprrsq i qnrr q qrqg^rr i q 
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^ ifc^+dK^iuiwM i wrrar^ft- 

iHiaK*i|W ^-t^k*M: ^^TWTFT ^KW'Jt!il <1 <lc*W5MI 

^THcfr HrWMKInH I 44 KM fanT +wtHk4-d: I m ^ 4<H+I<u[- 

C\ V) > o 

c^TcT I 3»fao4M ^WIOTfM I m >#PT ST WU 1^ ^ TiTFmjST- 

^#rRFnraw EreUft ttsm: i ss; aw sfsirjw sm: qTTRawtfW. 
3iw HiMiai ww'wsjpTfa ta , 0a ^fw %a, «wh i swiwrawat 

Sc^nsnTfi^CTT I sra - <j aTW %i'K«l ia HWSKMthH I 



s^rtst’ sfo i m t * i\ g p r- Ewnfcdt wt vf t ftf ^ ^r r r ^ r^nr ^r T ^r 
fchl4c^l®Mr^-=ri <lxtTlv=M'l(S'nT W yiOufcaWrtMVKui SflMMRH - * 
fasfHfa i —'44 'kk «i<y<i'»rr ^fw i 

HKlP^i I 

^rrwarr crt: i ^rrfe i Ewkmi fawarw srcrrsq - swFFtfftr -^miR 
stEt f^vTFrnftcPRT an^—*iErawwifarafa n HT u 

^ W^lPf WtWTEt ¥^TTcfr STRW3J WW 3T^51'^PT WWWff^- 
SlfW- 
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O c 

SHHt Pw(d!Sr 5RT 

^ fsRTT ! * TITOT H^U 

Wt TOTTl aR^dR JTTW: WWW 

^r *'wifa *Rfa i qt^c^vr >jsRw- 

-xmtfa irrii 

f%^r— 


3ToJ^f HFTlcft 

’T'H'dVd cRJ ^ 4 ‘M^^Kl' I 

^ trMfPay- 

dM^cHWR r( ^^djld IR^II 

I d 4 ) 1^+4^ I uH^) '4: I sr^TfiKTd M^dRiil%- 

drWTR I HRRT: WK^I^THT: I 3T5T ^uH^dy'^r r 

MtiMril fdJdfd'facf ^qfsnPT I 
IRSncRffopiRT 

Red'd ^fcft 4?: IRYH 

SW W fdfsOwk: f%^ 5T8IK i d gTgTRT 'd l dlfd ^T d ' Wl^d<- 

od<ra r3? srrdiPr ^rfHcr *nf ^ffwnr: i rt ‘sumti wrict’ pTferr 
ir^yfdddrd'Hi' d'^l^tfKd'Ic+'dJTsT RfsRT f M ’ WlfcT^ T^r 3R an^ 
*re* t ic g$ fd*wrRfafa i fiHi*)«i sfrfacR ^nfwwrra; af?niwr 
^IWW- W«}+cdl4dl<{ldlfiH WIRf^ ^TRpTfd - SUrfafafe- 
I m: dd44d<«ra><4^ T cftRI IRfffrfjTRf^r: ll^ll 

HTdHwfi r 

iniPa re iR sffcWT *r«rda i 

wUyvWdM+lsH w: nvaVUI 
g Trdi at SRT9T 5RT drdRT RrTR^T RT 


f: Il'a^H 
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(qrWtd ^Idtd ciwjua^ \ 


f: s ftnnmnq 

dTtfST+-T3W«HHfo? aTORI m\\\ 


it: 5m#? ftRtfc#? anrovn? m: 

<0 >9 C 

mw qqrn?%»j q gtft i 

ifarefcftnmr shcfmr^: mnfa#mr*r- 

cwm fqmmrrqsRmr: h 

>3 C \D >, 

m T^ I M=h N'KI 4 fa <fad 1 

qTqqq>rfwF^r: mmm u 


i 





GLOSSARY 


accomplishment: siddhi 
aphorism: sutra 
aptitude: kala 

assumptive energy: parigraha fakti 
atom: am 

attachment: raga, sakti 
attribute: guna> viiesana 
aversion: dvesa 
beast: pafu 
beastliness: paiutva 
bestowal of grace: anugraha 
body: tanu, Sarira 
bond: pa§a 
bound soul: paSu 
bright: sattvika 
brightness: sattva 
category: tattva , padartha 
cause: karana 
celibacy: naisfhya 
cessation of pain: duhkhanta 
change: vrtti 

change of state: avastha-viSesa 

circle lord: man<j.alin 

cognition and conation: jnana-kriya 

color: rupa 

combination: samudaya 

compassionis t: karunika 

component: skandha 

concealment: tirodhana 

conceit: garva 

conditioned: sakala 

consciousness: cit 

cosmic frolic: lild 

creation: srsfi 

dark: tamasa 

■darkness: tamos 
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deconditioned: akala 
definitive doctrine: siddkanta 
delight: kama 
demerit: adharma 
desire: raga 
differentism: Bhedavada 
discriminative knowledge: vijnana 
displayed: vaikhari 
dissentient views: purvapaksa 
dissolution: pralaya 
dissolution-deconditioned: pralaydkala 
doctrine: jndna 
doubt: samSaya 

dualist pastoralism: paSupata dartana 
earth: prithivi 
effect: karya 

efficient cause: karta, kartr 
egoism: ahahkdra 
egoity: asmita 

eight-constituents: puryasfaka 
elemental: bhutadi 
embodier: Saririn 

embodier-embodied: farira-$ariri-rupa 
empty: iunya 
energizer: iaktimat 
energy: Sakti 

energy of desire: iccha-Sakti 

energy of grace: anugraha-Sdkti 

energy of knowledge: jnana-Sakti 

energy of obstruction: rodha-Sakti , tirodhana-Sakti 

ever-beneficent: sadativa 

ever-free: satatodita 

evolved: vyakta 

experience: bhoga 

experiencer: bhoktr 

explanatory verse: karika 

faculty: karana 

faculties of action: karmendriyani 
faculties of knowledge: jndnendriyani 
false knowledge: mithydjnana 
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family: kula 
fate: niyati 

Fierce Face Sect: Kalanana 
Fierce Mouth: Kalamukha 
' fiery: taijasa 

fifteen-eyed one: tripancadrk 

five cosmic functions: pancakrtya 

fivefold function: paiicavidhakrtya 

five-faced one: pahcavaktra 

five-God-Worshipping Sect: Pancadeva-upasana 

five objects: arthapahcakam 

five organs of action: pahcakarmendriya 

five senses : pancajnanendriya 

five-sheaths: pancakancuka 

freed: vimala 

goals of life: purusartha 

grace: anugraha 

gradation: krama 

great cosmic dissolution: mahapralaya 

great dissolution: mahapralaya 

great incantation lord: mantra maheivara 

great incantation lords: mahamantra 

great mirific power: mahdmaya 

great vow: mahavrata 

gross-elements: bh utani 

iconic prescription: carya 

identification: abhiniveta 

ignorance: avidya, ajhana 

The Illumination of Categories: TattvaprakaSa, Tattva-prakaSika. 

illusion: maya 

immaculate: vimala 

immovable : sthanu 

impersonal: anatmaka 

impetuosity: samrambha 

impetuosity-egoism: samrarnbha ahahkara 

impure category: afuddha tattva 

impure-matrix-pollution : maya mala 

impure way: afuddhadhva 
incantation lords : mantreto 

incomparable transformation: apurvaparindma 
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inconceptualizable: viivottirna 
inert: ]a$a 

infinitesimal pollution: anava-mala 

initiation: diksa 

instinct: buddhi 

instrumental cause: karaqa 

intelligence-deconditioned souls: vijnandkala 

in terj acen t: madhyama 

internal sense: antahkarana 

karma pollution: karma mala 

knowledge: vidya 

lapse: cyuti 

latent impressions: samskdras 
Left: Varna 

liberation: moksa , kaivalya 

likeness to Siva: Siva samya , Siva samanatd 

Lion Tantra: Mrgendra Agama 

lord: pati 

lord of knowledge: vidyeivara 

lord of wisdom: vidyeia 

lovely lord: vama 

lower liberation: apard mukti 

maintenance: sthiti 

manifested: abhivyakta 

master: pati , tia 

material cause: upadana 

matter: prakrti , pradhana 

maturing of pollution: mala paripaka 

merit: dharma 

mind: manas 

mirific power: mayd 

mirific power pollution: mdyiya mala 

Mixed: Mi§ra 

modification: vivarta 

modifying: vaikarika 

Monist Pastoralism: LakulUa Pafupata 

Moon God Doctrine: Soma Siddhanta 

morality: dharma 

mysterious: guhya 

mystic incantation: mantra 
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nature: prakrti 
necessity: niyati 
nondualism: advaita 
non-terrifying: aghora 
norm: pramana 
nucleus: bindu 

nucleus of mirific power: maya garbha 

objects of the intellect: dhlkarma 

One Soul Doctrine: Ekatmavada 

Oneness Doctrine: Aikyavada 

original spirit: tatpurusa 

origination: arambha 

orthodox judgment: siddhanta 

passion: rajas 

passionate: rdjasa 

peace-aptitude: fanti kala 

personal: satmaka 

personalist: pudgalavadin 

poetic: dlankdrika 

poetic devotee: bhakta 

pollution: mala 

pollution of rank: adhikara mala 

Power : Sakti 

preceptor: guru 

preexistent effect: satkarya 

preliminary views: purvapaksa 

primal cause: pradhana , par am bijam 

primal matter: m ula-prakrti 

prodigious: mahat 

Pure Nondualism: Suddhadvaita 

pure-state: laydvastha 

pure wisdom: fuddha vidya 

qualification: vtiesa 

Qualified Monism: VUisfadvaita 

Qualified Nondualism: Vtie$advaita 

reflection: manana 

right! dak§ina 

ritual: kriya 

ritual behavior: vidhi 

ritualist: mimamsaka 
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Rock Doctrine: Pasanavada 
sacred meal: Sraddha, 

The Saiva Mystery: Saiva Rahasyam 

Saiva Nondualism: Sivadvaita 

Saiva Scriptures: Agama 

sayings: vacana 

section: pada 

self: alman 

sentience: caitanya 

sex: kdma 

Siddhanta Saiva Nondualism: Sivadvaita 
Siva Equality Doctrine: Sivasamavada 
Siva-nature: Sivatva 

Siva Permeation Doctrine: Sivasahkrdntavdda 
Skullmanism : Kdpdlika 
smell: gandha 

Sonic Absolutism: Sabdabrahmavada 

Sonic Brahman: Sabdabrahman 

soul: Jiva 

sound: nada 

sound (element): Sabda 

Spirit: Purusa 

substance: vitesya , dravya 

subtle: suksma 

subtle elements: tanmatrani 

subtle mirific power: suksma may a 

subtle soul: anu 

superintendence pollution: adhikara mala 
supreme cause: parama karana 
Supreme Lord: l$vara 

supreme lord of divine words: mantra maheSvara 

supreme lordship: aiivarya 

supreme pure matrix: para-bindu 

Supreme Self: Paramatman 

Supreme-Siva: Parama Siva 

supreme state: parapada 

tantric: tantrika 

Terrifier God: Bhairava 

theme: visaya> pratijha 

Theory of Equality with Siva: Sivasamavada 
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Theory of Preexistent Effect: Satkaryavada 
Theory of Similarity with Siva: Sivasdmyavdda 
thirty-six categories: saftrimMtattvdni 
time: kala 

transformation: parinama 

Transformation of the Efficient Cause Doctrine: Nimittaka- 
ranaparindmavada 
transmigration: samsara 
transmogrification: vivarta 
trans-universal: vikottirna 
triad of categories: tativatrayam 
Triadism: Trika 

undifferentiated being: sanmatra, nirviksa 
unevolved: avyakta 
union: yoga 

union qualified by action: kriyalaksana yoga 
union qualified by cessation of action: kriyoparamalaksanayoga 
universal: vikamaya 
universal dissolution: maha-pralaya 
unmanifest: avyakta 

unqualified nondualism: nirviiesadvaita 
Vacuist: Sunyavadin 
Vibration: Spanda 
visioning: pasyanti 
vitality: jivana 
way: adhva 
wealth: artha 
wisdom lords: vidyeia 

yonder-mystery: aliguhya 
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Saivism in philosophical perspective 

K. Sivaraman 

Saivism is one of the pervasive expressions of Indian religious 
culture stretching to the dim past of pre-history and surviving 
as a living force in the thought and life of millions of Hindus 
especially in Southern India and Northern Ceylon. The present 
work is a scholarly reconstruction of Saivism in its characteristic 
and classical form as Saiva Siddhanta, focusing mainly on the 
philosophical doctrine and presenting a conceptual analysis 
of its formative notions, problems and methods. 

Chapter I is an Introduction to the subject and also gives a 
short survey of Saiva Siddhanta literature. Chapters II-VII 
discuss the problems connected with God who is called Tati 5 
in the system. Chapters VIII-X are devoted to ‘Pasa’ or the 
bond and discuss the concepts of Maya, Bindu and Mala. Chap¬ 
ters XI-XIII take up the problems of ‘Pasu’ or the self and 
discuss epistemological topics such as sources of knowledge and 
nature of validity. Chapters XIV-XV treat of the nature and 
means of moksa. At the end are appended a very exhaustive 
Glossary, Bibliography, Notes and Index. Rs. 65 

THE MAHIMNASTAVA 
OR 

PRAISE OF SIVA’S GREATNESS 
Edited and translated by 
W. Norman Brown 

The Mahimnastava, of Mahimnastotra, a Sanskrit devotional 
ode in praise of Siva’s greatness, is one of Hinduism’s most 
highly venerated religious lyrics. Large numbers of devout 
Hindus read or recite it daily to instill the proper frame of mind 
for seeking the deity and undertaking the ritual of worship. 
The text has been printed frequently in India, generally without 
being critically edited, sometimes accompanied by commen¬ 
taries in Sanskrit or a modern language, but it has had little 
notice outside of India. It is offered here in a critical edition 
based upon a stone inscription of the 12th or 13th century from 
the Nimal district and ten paper manuscripts from other parts 
of India. This is accompanied by an English translation, a cri¬ 
tical apparatus, an index of stanzas, a complete word list, and 
an Introduction containing a discussion of the ode’s date of 
composition, authorship, and legendary associations. To these 
are added reproductions of the thirty-nine miniature paintings 
which illustrate a manuscript executed in Gujarat, probably in 
the early 17th century, now belonging to the Baroda Museum. 
The entire series of paintings is reproduced in black and white 
and four of the paintings are also given in full color. Rs. 90 
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